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THE PROGRESS OF PERSONAL RULE. 


Awone the events that have gone to mould our political fortunes, a 
foremost place must be given to the uprising of the Commons in 1832, 
and the triumph of Parliamentary reform. No change was made in 
the machinery of the Constitution. England was still ruled by King, 
Lords, and Commons. The Crown retained the right of appointing 
its own Ministers, and the condemnation of their policy by a majority 
of the Lower House led to no results which had not been customary 
for a century anda half. The prerogatives of the Crown remained 
what they had been for the same period; some of them ‘vast if 
undefined,’ but for the most part clearly ascertained, and well tethered 
in by usage and by law at the few points where they threatened to 
clash with the liberties of the subject. Nevertheless the change 
was immense, and it lay in the transformation of what had hitherto 
been a nominal and manageable factor of the Constitution into one 
which was quite real and might become unmanageable. By the 
suppression of pocket boroughs, the enfranchisement of populous 
towns, and the vesting of the electoral rights in a numerous body of 
voters, the House of Commons became the representative of the 
nation in a sense so much larger as to be almost new. A member of 
Parliament no longer had the freedom in dealing with his vote which 
he might be excused for supposing he had when he paid for his seat 
in cash, or in political services to his patron. Henceforth he had to 
be the spokesman of his constituents, and to vote substantially in 
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accordance with their opinions. Behind this change in the position 
of the representatives there lay a great purpose in the minds of the 
people. They meant to govern themselves, and this resolution was 
likely to become all the stronger as time went on. But a nation so 
minded could not but tell heavily in the constitutional balance of 
power. The change was wholesome and inevitable. By allowing it 
a free course the nation would merely revert to the oldest type of 
its political institutions. But no room would be left for the system 
of management and compromise which had hitherto prevailed between 
the Crown and the aristocracy, and the highly artificial mechanism 
which had sufficed for the last hundred years would hardly survive 
the shock. 
Only one half of the results of a political revolution is seen in 
the changes which logically and lineally flow from it. The other 
half consists in its reflex action upon contemporary thought, and 
largely eludes observation. Side by side with the development of a 
new principle in politics there is usually found flowing a stream of 
hostile influences, made up of the opinions, the fears, and the half- 
formed plans of those who look with disapprobation upon the move- 
ment, and are resolved to stop or to thwart it if they can. Next to 
the revolution itself, this current of hostile ideas is most worthy of 
attention, for the cross-purposes which are destined to chequer the 
experience of the next generation are likely to eddy from it. The 
democratic outburst of 1832 gave rise to much genuine alarm. 
There is the trite fact that the Duke of Wellington ‘did not see how 
the King’s government was to be carried on;’ though three years 
later, after the King had turned out the Whigs, and a new election 
had enormously reduced the Liberal majority, he ventured to ¢ consider 
- the country on its legs again.’ But the King was forced to take 
back the Whigs, and in the anguish of his spirit confessed to one 
of the Royal Duchesses that ‘he felt his crown tottering on his 
_ head.’ The House of Lords soon recovered its self-possession. The 
aristocracy of England has a strong hold on the popular imagination : 
it is generally wise in its second thoughts, and it has few invincible 
prejudices. Hence it could afford to bide its time, like Modred, till 
Launcelot should be caught tripping. But how would it fare with 
the Crown? This great institution might be secure against direct 
attack, but was there not some danger that it might be quietly set 
aside? If the House of Commons went on absorbing into itself the 
chief functions of the State, the time would come when there would 
be nothing left for the Crown to do; and the experience of three de- 
moralising reigns had so shattered the sentiment of loyalty that the 
Crown would be left without resource if its claims were no longer 


kept alive by self-assertion. Moreover, there was the fickle temper of 


the people, exposing the machinery of government to the risk of inces- 
sant change. The period of stable administrations seemed to be at 
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an end. The executive power might soon become the shuttlecock of 
faction, and the functions of the Sovereign be reduced to presiding, 
with his lips sealed and his hands tied, over a Pandemonium of 
misrule. So said the croakers. The people were loyal and had no 
such fears. They went gaily on their way. They had recovered a 
lost heritage. The great reforms which were being carried out in 
their name wrung praises from their adversaries, and were giving to 
England the joy and hopefulness of a second birth. But the unwise 
friends of the monarchy did not cease repining at what they 
considered the low estate of the Crown, and a few romantic intellects 
were already dreaming of its resuscitation and aggrandisement by 
means of village maypoles, and Oriental theories of government set 
forth in fashionable novels. 

Viewed from the side of hereditary interests, we islanders were in 
a sorry plight, and could not be trusted to work out our own salvation. 
In point of fact, without suspecting it, we were about to pass for many 
a long year under the influence of the foreigner; but at all events 
our first deliverer was a man of kindred blood. Five years after the 
passing of the Reform Bill the Princess Victoria ascended the throne, 
and Baron Stockmar was sent over by her uncle, the King of the 
Belgians, to be the fidus Achates of the youthful Queen. We have 
lately heard a good deal of this remarkable man, and our knowledge 
of him is so copious that we need not hesitate to pronounce a verdict 
upon his character. Intellectually he was ponderous, solemn, and 
slow; in outward expression a mixture of the pedant and the 
doctrinaire. His method was to turn everything into a problem, 
and then to set about solving it by systematic approaches in the 


realm of abstract thought. Every step he took was really predestined 


by the bent of his own mind; but he flattered himself that it was the 
result of discreet induction, and when once taken it was regarded as 
a fresh foot-hold won on the rock of eternal truth. It was his custom, 
as often as his princely patrons solicited his advice, to deploy his 
thoughts on paper in big battalions, so as the better to elucidate to 
their wondering gaze the profound strategy by which the citadel had 
at last been won. No wonder that they trusted and revered him. 
He saw, or seemed to see, further than they did, and that was enough. 
To keep such an intellect stored up for private use; to be able to 
consult it in seasons of doubt, as the ancient Israelite used to consult 
the Urim and Thummim of the High Priest ; to get oracles to order 
by a ring of the bell or by stepping into the next room, might well 
be deemed a priceless boon to royalty in those disordered days. It 
seemed to supply the means of linking prescience with power, It 
reinforced the Crown precisely at those points where it had been 
traditionally weak. With Stockmar at hand, the boldest Minister 
might be faced without fear, and the wickedest wiles of democracy 
might be circumvented. To these qualities the Baron added a 
3¥2 
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pathetic fidelity. Lord Palmerston described him as the only 
‘disinterested man of this kind’ he had ever met. But his dis 
interestedness had for its entire scope the interests of his employers, 
His sole care was the welfare of the Crown; but inasmuch as he 
conscientiously believed that the welfare of the nation was bound up 
with what he held to be a proper assertion of the prerogatives of the 
Crown, we may flatter ourselves upon having had some distant place 
among the objects of his benevolent concern. 

Such was the adviser whom King Leopold placed by the side of 
his niece in 1837, and whose counsels were to exercise a paramount 
influence over Court politics for the next twenty years—so long by the 
living voice; much longer, perhaps, by that other voice which speaks 
in accents so much more touching. For fifteen months, soon after 
the Queen’s accession, he supervised the relations between the Queen 
and her Ministers, not without an occasional display of restiveness 
on the part of Lord Melbourne, and some outbreaks of constitutional 
suspicion among close observers. A year before the Queen’s marriage 
the Baron attached himself to Prince Albert, for the purpose of 
studying his character and superintending his moral growth. After 
the marriage the Prince became the Queen’s adviser, but the Baron 
advised the Prince, so that the relation previously established was 
not materially altered. From this time it is interesting to watch 
the interaction of these two minds—the Prince, open, ardent, 
susceptible, and a trifle exalté; the Baron, big with a mission, 
brimming over with lessons which he deemed it of the utmost 
importance that his pupil should learn, and always at hand to whet 
his courage for some heroic enterprise in the sphere of politics. It 
is nearly forty years since this process began, but assuredly we are 
dealing with no mere matter of antiquarian research. He is a 
dreamer who fancies he can know the present without knowing the 
immediate past. The present is that past, with only a change of 
tenses, and the sprouting substituted for the seed. During the 
twenty years of Baron Stockmar’s connection with the Court, a new 
stock of constitutional theories and maxims was laid in for the use 
of royalty. The practical application of some of them we are getting 
a glimpse of now; others are probably reserved for development 
hereafter, should circumstances permit. But we can hardly doubt 
that the whole body of this Coburg lore will be handed down as a 
sacred deposit for the guidance of our future kings. Thanks to the 
courageous candour of the Queen, the secret has been half divulged, 
and the public have begun to ponder its contents. 

In the first volume of the Life of the Prince Consort, Mr. 
Theodore Martin mentions it as a ‘ conviction’ which the Baron was 
‘never weary of inculcating,’ and which it became ‘ the study of the 
Prince’s life to realise,’ that for the perfect working of the English 
Constitution the Sovereign should be ‘ potential in Cabinet and 
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Council.’ Mr. Martin also says that this ‘ potential’ influence is to 
be obtained ‘through a breadth of view unwarped by the bias and 
undistracted by the passions of party, and also, in the case of a long 
reign, through the weight of an accumulated knowledge and experi- 
ence to which not even the most practised statesman could lay 
claim.’ For practical purposes these qualifying observations may be 
disregarded. Monarchs are not exempt from the ordinary egotism 
of mankind, and will always be ready to believe in the breadth and 
goodness of their own views. Well or ill founded, a persuasion of 
this sort will always be present to the royal mind, so that the whole 
weight of the Baron’s authority falls upon the precept which requires 
the Sovereign to be ‘ potential in Cabinet and Council.’ ‘ Potential’ 
is a vague word in this connection, unless it is used in a sense which 
is obsolete. ‘ Existing in possibility but not in act,’ is its dictionary 
meaning, and the potentiality of the Sovereign so construed can 
give offence to nobody. Mr. Martin probably felt that he was 
walking over hot cinders, and picked his words with care. But the 
Baron shows no such fastidiousness. He calls a spade a spade. He 
maintains that the Queen is the ‘permanent President of her 
Ministerial Council,’ in other words ‘a permanent Premier, who 
takes rank above the temporary chief of the Cabinet, and in matters 
of discipline exercises supreme authority.’ To talk about Ministers 
being responsible to the nation, he says, is ‘mere twaddle.’ It is not 
enough to dismiss them when they have gone wrong; they must be 
kept from going wrong, and this is the business of the Sovereign. 
It must not be left to the House of Commons to judge of Ministers 
by their measures. It is the right of the Sovereign to forecast those 
measures, and so to direct and govern her Ministers that they shall 
never stray from the wholesome path. The Baron asks us to recognise 
the ‘ autonomy of the monarchical element’ in the Constitution as a 
barrier against the ‘ usurped omnipotence of the House of Commons.’ 
He says :— 

Since 1830 the executive power has been entirely in the hands of the Ministry, 
and these being more the servants of Parliament, particularly of the House of 
Commons, than of the Crown, it is practically in the hands of that House. This 
is a distortion of the fundamental idea of the English Constitution, which could not 
fail to grow by degrees out of the incapacity of her sovereigns to understand and 
to deal with their position, and out of the encroachment on their privileges by the 
House of Commons. 


The remedy for this state of things is, in the Baron’s opinion, for 
‘the Crown to assert itself as permanent head of the Council over 
the temporary leaders of the Ministry, and to act as such.’ Baron 
Stockmar held that the Tories of his day were ‘ degenerate bastards ;’ 
that the Whigs were ‘partly conscious and partly unconscious 
Republicans ;’ that ‘ politicians of the Aberdeen stamp treat the 
existing Constitution merely as a bridge to a Republic,’ and that if 
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Sir Robert Peel did no harm to the Crown, he did it no good. In 
‘the Baron’s opinion the first duty of a Minister is, not to serve 
the nation to the best of his abilities, but to devote himself to 
maintaining the popularity of the Crown. In his later years he 
rejoiced to believe that a reaction had set in against the tendencies 
of the reform epoch. He fancied he saw that ‘a public feeling had 
begun to grow’ which, ‘ when once it had acquired flesh and blood 
and a voice,’ might become (the Baron is responsible for the -meta- 
phors) ‘an anchor for England’s welfare and existence.’. But, in 
order to attain this end, he held it necessary that the quiet people, 
who had been startled by the conduct of the ‘ omnipotence democrats,’ 
should be turned into active politicians, and be ‘colléeted as a 
political party round a banner with this device: “The onMipotence 
of the House of Commons is revolution itself, and death igahe true 
old English Constitution.” ’ 

It is not too much to infer from the foregoing statenidats that 
the aim of Baron Stockmar’s teaching was to stir up the Crown to 
assume a militant attitude towards the House of Commons. He 
could not get rid of the idea that by the operation of the-Reform 
Act the Crown had been shorn of some of its rights, and that it would 
be utter pusillanimity on the part of the Sovereign not to‘do every- 
thing in her power to recover them. The sex of the Sovereign was 
in some respects a disadvantage, but so much the more did it become 
the duty of her husband to battle manfully on her behalf. It was 
for him to act as ‘a political soldier, fearing neither wounds nor 
death. The catastrophe the Baron dreaded was that thé English 
Government might become ‘a purely Ministerial Government’; in 
other words, government by Ministers. He held it as a maxim to 
be ever kept in view, that the Sovereign ought to govern as well as 
reign, and that the royal dignity was not worth having unless it 
comprised the means of controlling Ministers, of taking part in the 
initiation of Acts of Parliament, and of stamping the personat-will 
of the reigning Sovereign freely and indelibly upon the fortunes of 
the nation. How this was to be done the Baron did not clearly 
explain. He chiefly urged that the Queen should seize every oceasion 
for entering into direct communication with her people, and ‘sitould 
disregard the ‘ constitutional fiction’ which makes it wrong to intro- 
duce the name of the Sovereign into the public debates. Time and 
opportunity were to be left to do the rest, on the clear understanding 
that no opportunity should be allowed to slip away unimproved. 
Occasionally he reduced his counsels to handy formulas for general 


~ - 


use. Here is a specimen :— 


In seasons of fermentation, like the present Ministerial crisis (1841), out 
of which a new order of things is likely to arise, he is most secure; who, looking 
well ahead, sees his way to what he can make out of the present for the future, 
and while regulating the present, does this in such a way that out of it must grow 
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what he has desired for the future, as surely as the plant developes from the 





germ. 

Mr. Theodore Martin prints this passage in italics. I venture to 
leave it in common type. One does not care to exhaust the possible 
profundity of its meaning. It is not pleasant to think of the Baron 
as a sort of moral Macchiavelli. But he did two things for which we 
have no reason to thank him. He instigated the Crown to keep its 
own aggrandisement in view as an object separate from the welfare 
of the nation, and he suggested that this object should be sought by 
means of long-dated calculations and supple finesse, varying with the 
exigencies of the moment. It was a heavy task to impose upon the 
youthful Prince, who, down to the time of his arrival in this country, 
hated politics, and was content to view the world through the peep- 
holes of the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, though he afterwards 
constrained himself as a matter of duty to read through the political 
columns of the Times. But the Prince did his best to follow the 
advice of his ‘mental foster-father,’ and the Baron’s legacy, on the 
whole a baleful one, remains, to be turned to account hereafter. 

We must now leave fora moment our Thuringian sage to wel- 
come one of. Semitic stock, who comes to meet us fragrant with 
Sabean odours, and glistening with the dews of Hermon. In the 
Greville Memoirs, date December 5, 1834, there occurs this entry :— 

The Chancellor [Lyndhurst] called on me yesterday about getting young 
Disraeli into Parliament for Lynn. I had told him George [Lord George Ben- 
tinck] wanted a good man to assist in turning out William Lennox, and he sug- 
gested the above-named gentleman, whom he called the friend of Chandos. His 
political principles must, however, be in abeyance, for he said that Durham was 
doing all he could to get him by the offer of a seat, and so forth; if, therefore, he is 
undecided, and wavering between Chandos and Durham, he must be a mighty im- 
partial personage. 

The characterisation hit off in these three words may stand as a 
fair specimen of sound induction. The first glimpse we get of Mr. 
Disraeli—for we cannot yet raise him to the peerage—shows him to 
us in a halting attitude between a Tory Marquis and a Radical Earl, 
not unwilling to close with either; of the two, perhaps preferring the 
Tory, but leaving it for chance to determine on which side he should 
fix his choice. And Mr. Disraeli was sincere. He was probably 
unconscious of any approach to double dealing. His naive confession 
to Lord Lyndhurst confirms that view. He was only ‘ mighty im- 
partial.” Those persons appear to me to be in error who impute to 
Mr. Disraeli a total want of fixed political principles. His political 
principles, understanding by those words the whole bent and drift of 
his intellectual and moral character in relation to politics, seem 
rather to have been singularly uniform throughout his career. The 
charge to which he is really open is, that he has never scrupled to use 
principles in which he only partially believed, or in which he did not 
believe at all, if they seemed likely to further his political advance- 
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ment. But if he had resolved to join no party which did not hold 
his own principles, he must have shut himself out from a political 
career, and this it is possible to believe that he was debarred from 
doing by an enthusiastic devotion to his secret convictions, as well as 
by those impulses which we call ambition. In this part of his conduct 
he resembles those hidden children of the ancient faith, who, as he 
has told us with sympathetic approbation, while administering Spanish 
dioceses and torturing heretics in the Inquisition, remained true 
to the God of Jacob. He worked with other men’s tools, in the hope 
that he might be able to erect therewith a fabric which should be all 
his own, and in the extension and ornamentation of which he would 
be able to use what tools he pleased. If this was his aim, he has 
succeeded. The world is by turns amused and amazed by the corre- 
spondence it discovers between the Disraeli of 1846 and the Beacons- 
field of to-day. We are beginning to admit that the man is genuine 
at both ends, and only a sham in the middle. He began by airing 
his principles in his speeches, but the experiment covered him with 
derision. He therefore hit upon a compromise. He consigned his 
principles to works of fiction, and lent himself with well-feigned 
gravity to what he deemed the superficial issues of the hour. He did 
so in the hope that he might some day be able to remodel his party 
on the pattern of his principles, and establish the ascendency of 
Jacobitism under the House of Hanover. : 

Without giving reasons, which would involve a separate discussion, 
I may perhaps be allowed to assume that Mr. Disraeli is sincere in 
his novels, and that we may look there for his political creed. But 
it is important to take note in passing of the subjective materials 
which went towards its formation. Mr. Disraeli is a Jew by birth, 
and a Christian by accident. A baptism de convenance at twelve 
years of age by no means necessarily implies a persuasion of the truth 
or of the preferableness of Christianity, and any speculative difficulties 
which may attend his discipleship are sufficiently solved by the theory 
he expounded in his riper years. According to this theory, Judaism 
and Christianity are essentially one religion, corresponding respect- 
ively to the front and back doors of a roomy mansion, large enough 
to shelter both branches of the family. The Jews, he tells us, un- 
wittingly provided the means of the world’s salvation by putting 
Jesus of Nazareth to death, and while one half of the Christian world 
worships a Jew, and the other half worships a Jewess, he feels himself 
able to live on easy terms with either faith. But this ‘mighty im- 
partial’ attitude towards Christianity unfits him for appreciating 
those ecclesiastical and theological questions which lie at the root of 
the modern history of Europe, and have so powerfully helped to de- 
termine our own. With him the Reformation was merely a foray of 
kings and great lords upon the ‘ sacred manors’ of the Church, and 
the Revolution of 1688 merely a trick devised by the spoliators to 
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evade the demand for restitution. The seventeenth century must be 
a sealed book to him, and men like Eliot, Pym, and Cromwell, in- 
scrutable mysteries. Mr. Disraeli’ has never appeared able to com- 
prehend the functions of conscience in religion. He often speaks of 
‘the cause of civil and religious liberty,’ the cause for which ‘ Hamp- 
den died on the field and Sydney on the scaffold,’ but seldom without 
asneer. The blood of our martyrs has no sanctity in his eyes. He 
brought to the study of English politics the detachment and the re- 
collections of his race. Not belonging to us, and having no sympathy 
with our political life, the deeper springs of which he hardly cared to 
discover, he mocked at all parties, set down all alike as fools, and 
amused his calm intellect by picturing how much better the affairs 
of government used to be managed ‘down in Judee.’ The Asiatic 
mind has always shown itself averse to those mixed modes of thought 
which are characteristic alike of the literature, the art, and the politics 
of Europe. The type of government most agreeable to it is an ab- 
solute monarchy tempered by sacerdotalism. When Tancred falls 
prostrate on the lonely summit of Sinai, and seeks by prayer and 
invocation some sovereign remedy for the ills of the Western world, 
the recipe he gets from the sacred presence is a theft from Moses. 
Theocratic equality is the balm prescribed for our disorders. We are 
to hush our contentions and settle down submissively under the com- 
mon rule of God, as revealed by priest and prophet and carried on by 
the divine vicegerency of kings. 

Swayed by such ideas, it is not surprising that Mr. Disraeli’s his- 
torical studies should have led him to some remarkable conclusions. 
It is needless to enlarge upon them. Of late his novels have been 
widely read, and their principal passages are common-places. A few 
running citations will serve to recall their drift. He discredits our 
modern historians. ‘The written history of the last ten reigns has 
been a mere phantasma,’ in which ‘ mighty mystery all thoughts and 
things have assumed an aspect and title contrary to their real quality 
and style.’ He sees in Charles the First ‘ a virtuous and able monarch 
martyred, because he preferred a system of taxation which smote the 
rich and spared the poor, and believed that taxes could be more 
equitably levied ‘by an individual known to all,’ than ‘ by an irre- 
sponsible and fluctuating assembly.’ He holds that the last of the 
Stuarts was a misunderstood and much injured man. The English 
people had no hand in his overthrow. It was all the work of the 
‘civil and religious liberty families, who in one century plundered 
the Church to gain the property of the people, and in another century 
changed the dynasty to gain the power of the Crown.’ The English 
sovereignty was characterised by confidence in the loyalty of the 
people, and by profuse generosity towards them, until ‘ the House of 
Commons usurped the better portion of its prerogatives.’ ‘In the 
selfish strife of factions, two great existences have been blotted out of 
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the history of England, the Monarch and the Multitude; as the 
power of the Crown has diminished, the privileges of the people have 
disappeared, till at length the Crown has become a pageant, and the 
subject has degenerated again into a serf.’ It is the business of the 
present generation to correct this evil, but how is it to be done? 
Here is Mr. Disraeli’s reply, which even a Whig reviewer thinks 
worthy of ‘ particular attention : ’— 

Weshould so act that when the occasion arrives we should clearly compre- 
hend what we want, and have formed an opinion as to the best means by which 
that want can be supplied. For this purpose I would accustom the public mind 
to the contemplation of an existing though torpid power in the Constitution, 
capable of removing our social grievances were we to transfer to it those preroga- 
tives which the Parliament has gradually usurped, and used in a manner which has 
produced the.present material and moral disorganisation. The House of Commons 
is the house of the few; the Sovereign is the sovereign of all. The proper leader 
of the people is the individual who sits upon the throne. 


But how can a revival of prerogative be reconciled with represen- 
tative institutions? The answer is easy. By substituting a fresher 
form of representation for one which is clumsy and effete. ‘ The 
representation of the Press is far more complete than the represen- 
tation of Parliament. Parliamentary representation was the happy 
device of a ruder age, to which it was admirably adapted—an age of 
semi-civilisation, when there was a leading class in the community ; 
but it exhibits many symptoms of desuetude. It is controlled by a 
system of representation more vigorous and comprehensive ; which 
absorbs its duties and fulfils them more efficiently, and in which dis- 
cussion is pursued on fairer terms, and often with more depth and 
information.’ No reply could be more candid. You must begin by 
gradually discrediting and disregarding the House of Commons, and 
then, when the hour is ripe, you may remove the mace, clear the 
benches, lock the doors, and send a royal proclamation to the news- 
papers. 

That two such persons as Baron Stockmar and Mr. Disraeli should 
have lived at the same time, and that so close yet undesigned a 
correlation of thought and aim should exist between them, almost pro- 
vokes to superstition. The doctrine of a ‘ pre-established harmony,’ 
which Leibnitz suggested to explain the phenomena of sensation and 
volition, must surely have some counterpart in politics. Both had 
made our political institutions the subject of energetic though fanci- 
ful study, and one of them was legally an Englishman, but in the 
minds of both alike the ideas that predominated were foreign to the 
English temperament. They were both enthusiasts, and their 
enthusiasm took the same direction, contempt for English traditions, 
and zeal for the prerogatives of the Crown. Both regarded themselves 
as the missionaries of a new faith ; but while one of them pursued his 
labours in the seclusion of the Court, the other aspired to influence 
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the nation. Baron Stockmar found the material upon which he had 
to work in the receptivity, the honest intelligence, and the eager 
enterprise of two young minds, and we have seen how incessantly he 
sought to impress them with the conviction that to check the inroads 
of democracy, and to exalt the influence of the Crown, were objects 
deserving of the most assiduous concern. Mr. Disraeli found 
materials almost equally supple in the wistful helplessness of the 
Conservative party, in the rise of new social interests upon which the 
traditions of a former age sat loosely, and in the growth of an agitation 
which promised ere long to bring within the pale of the Constitution 
vast numbers of people but poorly provided with political knowledge, 
and with no party antecedents. He comprehended that his sole 
business for the present was to ‘ educate ;’ to turn political events to 
the best account ; to apply to the management of politics the astute 
formula which Baron Stockmar drew up for the guidance of the 
Crown, and of which the passage cited from Coningsby in a pre- 
ceding paragraph reads like a popular version. Thus both Crown and 
people were under tuition at the same time, and the two streams of 
educational influence were soon to meet, to be adroitly turned by the 
surviving educator into the mill-dam of practical politics. But asa 
political innovator Mr. Disraeli’s little finger was thicker than the 
Baron’s loins. The Baron never dreamed of doing more than nullify- 
ing the results of the first Reform Bill, whereas Mr. Disraeli thought 
he saw in that measure the first instalment of the means by which 
the constitutional growth of two centuries was to be cut away. The 
period of our history which he sought to efface was not that which 
began with 1832, but that which began with 1688, or rather perhaps 
that which began when Charles the First hoisted his standard at Not- 
tingham in his contest with the Parliament of England. Mr. Disraeli’s 
model government is the ‘Free Monarchy’ of the first and second 
Stuarts, when the Sovereign held himself free to do as he liked, 
and the people were only free to place unlimited confidence in his 
good intentions. 

‘Time,’ somewhere observes Mr. Disraeli, who never forgets him- 
self, ‘is friendly to genius,’ and in his case the apophthegm has proved 
true. Before he could mount to power he had to outlive a generation 
of statesmen, and to displace one, the peer of the greatest, who, by 
the irony of events, may be called his rival. During this interval 
the aspirations of the Crown found no congenial instrument. They 
were not likely to find one in Sir Robert Peel, who alleged ‘ consti- 
tutional difficulties’ in reply to the Queen’s proposal to raise Prince 
Albert to the dignity of King Consort ; nor in Lord Palmerston, who 
was expelled from office for non-compliance with the Queen’s orders ; 
nor in the late Lerd Derby, who in the debate on Life Peerages 
declined to accept a precedent earlier than the Revolution, when the 
Crown itself received its title-deeds. Lord John Russell sacrificed 
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to the Crown a colleague who had been insubordinate towards himself, 
but he was a ‘magnifico’ by descent, and a constitutionalist of the 
purest water. 

The group of statesmen recently departed, two of either party, 
were true to the traditions of English politics. Not one of them would 
have assisted the Crown in a stealthy march beyond its customary 
domain. One by one they vanished from the scene. The retirement 
of Lord Derby in 1868 left Mr. Disraeli at the head of his party. 
Just before this event Mr. Disraeli had cheated the ‘ Adullamites, 
‘dished’ the Liberals, and appalled his colleagues by assenting to 
household suffrage. On the first trial the electoral results were un- 
favourable, but once more ‘time was friendly to genius.’ The next 
five years were crowded with large and useful reforms, but the nation 
could not keep up with the pace of its great Minister, and began to 
fear that it might be reformed too much. Vested interests took 
alarm, and some which had been disturbed began to threaten revenge. 
Sweet symphonies from Hughenden, breathing idyllic tenderness and 
repose, accompanied and gently stimulated the reaction, till one day in 
February 1874 Mr. Disraeli found himself for the first time a Prime 
Minister in reality as well as in name, the Liberals torn by intestine 
feuds, the whole crowd of harassed interests crouching gratefully at his 
feet, and the Tories, having reached the Promised Land at last after a 
weary pilgrimage of thirty years, ready to applaud any measures that 
might help to prolong their ascendency. By a coincidence which is 
at least remarkable, the first volume of the Life of the Prince 
Consort was in the hands of the public at the close of the same year. 
The constitutional theories of Baron Stockmar were then presented 
to us for the first time in the most attractive of all settings, the 
veneration of the Queen, the virtues of the Prince, and the artistic 
touches of a courtly biographer. 

Four years have passed away since then, and Englishmen might 
almost imagine that they were living in another land An enormous 
change is perceptible, not so much in the sort of opinions which 
weigh most with the public as in the practical situation of affairs. 
Tory, Whig, and Radical we have always with us, and at bottom they 
are separated by no dire estrangement, for, as they have been known 
to each other during the present generation, the same vein of English 
sentiment runs through them all. But of late the nation has begun 
to feel that it has not the same control as it once had over what may 
truly be called its destinies—those decisions in matters of policy 
which tell upon the future with the combined force of logic and of 
fact. We are half aware of being led by unseen guides away from the 
beaten track. The helm of the State is governed by orders which we 
have not given and are not permitted to hear. In proportion as the 
consciousness of the nation becomes restricted and paralysed we seem 
to discern the growing expansion of a subtile political presence, ‘ vast 
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if undefined,’ which draws into itself the vitality we are losing, and, in 
kindly consideration for our diminished powers, eases us of the 
trouble of volition. We are acutely sensible of having suffered wrong, 
and of the failing willingness and ability of the Legislature to help us. 
We fancy that we can now understand more clearly how the Parlia- 
mentarians of France must have felt when M. Rouher used to 
register his master’s decrees in the Legislative Body, or when, at a 
later moment, a few rash words which France did not hear plunged 
the country into the lowest depths of humiliation and hurried the 
dynasty to Sedan. Our experience of Imperialism has not yet gone 
so far, but what we have already tasted may be only the beginning of 
sorrows. 

Mr. Disraeli’s great ‘ occasion’ arrived with his second Premier- 
ship; but a short opportunity was afforded in 1868, and he did not 
let it slip away unimproved. It is a circumstance which has perhaps 
escaped notice that he had not been Prime Minister two months 
before, to use a word which was employed in debate, he ‘ besmirched’ 
the name of the Queen with the mire of political controversy, and 
provoked a storm over the royal prerogative. In the month of April 
the Government were twice beaten by majorities of 60 and 65 on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Resolutions, a question which they had 
raised by avowing their Irish policy. Mr. Disraeli saw the Queen, 
and this is what appeared from his explanations to the House. He 
represented to Her Majesty that he and his colleagues were entitled 
to advise a dissolution on personal grounds, but that, if Her Majesty 
preferred it, they were willing to resign. They neither resigned nor 
dissolved. They stated in effect that, in obedience to Her Majesty’s 
commands, they proposed to remain in office and to dissolve in the 
autumn, but that if the House threw obstacles in their way they had 
Her Majesty’s permission to dissolve at any moment. By this pro- 
cedure Mr. Disraeli introduced three novelties at once. He strained 
beyond all precedent the right of Ministers to advise a dissolution 
upon being defeated in the House of Commons; instead of tendering 
direct and positive advice to the Queen, he suggested two courses 
between which he left Her Majesty to decide, thereby throwing upon 
the Queen a responsibility which he ought himself to have assumed, 
and enabling him to represent his remaining in office as an act of 
compliance with her personal wishes; finally, he acted on the 
principle that Ministers, after being twice beaten by large majorities, 
may go on transacting the business of the country if circumstances 
render a dissolution inconvenient to them. Mr. Bouverie, a great 
authority in constitutional matters, and no partisan, declared that 
the new rule set up by Mr. Disraeli was ‘an advance upon the 
power to dissolve greater than had been made since the Revolution.’ 
Referring to the course which Mr. Disraeli proposed to take, he 
said :— 
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The policy of these counsels appears to be to try to set the two Houses at log- 
gerheads with one another, and to put the House of Commons at variance with 
the Crown. In ancient times we had perpetual quarrels and differences with the 
Crown, and for more than one hundred years these quarrels continued. They 
were of a most portentous character, for there were two rebellions, three revyolu- 
tions, and one change of dynasty before we got the system of government in the 
right groove, and established that mode of government which brought the Crown 
into constant harmony with the House of Commons. That mode of government was 
that the House of Commons gave its support to the Government, and the Govern- 
ment represented the Crown. But if the views now put forward by the right hon. 
gentleman [Mr. Disraeli] were to be carried out, no long time would elapse before 
there was a renewal of those differences between the Crown and the House of 
Commons which all who take an interest in good government must have hoped 


had ceased for ever. 


Mr. Whitbread, always ‘an authority with the House of Commons, 
after rebuking Mr. Disraeli for the use he had made of the Queen’s 
name, went on to say that he ‘ had never expected to hear a Minister 
come down to the House as the right hon. gentleman had done, 
and shelter himself behind the throne.’ In the course of his reply, 
Mr. Disraeli simply observed on this point: ‘I have introduced that 
august name in the spirit of our Constitution, with the permission of 
Her Majesty.’ 

‘That august name!’ The time was at hand when it would be 
thought too mean. The first and second years of the present adminis- 
tration were occupied with the liquidation of political debts; when 
these were discharged, Mr. Disraeli was free to set about the task 
of imperialising the Constitution, and he began by tampering with 
the titles of the Crown. To render success in this project all the 
easier, it was judged desirable to administer a fillip to the sluggish 
imagination of the country, so ill fitted to follow the nimble move- 
ments of the Eastern mind. In November 1875, we learned with 
astonishment that the Government had bought the Khedive’s shares 
in the Suez Canal. The policy of such a proceeding had never been 
broached in Parliament nor dreamed of by the country. It was a 
political demonstration in the guise of a commercial bargain, and could 
not but exercise a disturbing influence upon our relations with the 
Mediterranean Powers, especially with France. The step was neverthe- 
less taken, without a word of warning, on the sole authority of the 
Crown. The outlay was four millions. To adopt the nomenclature 
of fiction, Vivian Grey directed the purchase and Sidonia found the 
money, charging five per cent. interest and two and a half per cent. 
commission, which financial critics declared to be exorbitant. The 
nation was first stunned and then delighted. Dreams ef dominion 
began to flicker before the public mind. It was too much for the 
national sobriety. The Protectorate of Egypt was sure to follow. 
Englishmen were soon to be lords of the land of the Pyramids and the 
Pharaohs. The road to India was assured. France might sulk, but 
the German War had drawn her teeth. If she chose to oppose us we 
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were ready for her. It was a great thing to have a man of genius at 
the helm, who dared to arrive at a momentous decision without telling 
us beforehand. If he had deigned to consult us we might have been 
frightened at the risk, whereas we were now ready to maintain our 
ground against the world in arms. 

The nation being now in an imperial mood, Mr. Disraeli at once 
took advantage of the passions he had excited. In the speech from 
the throne at the commencement of the following session, the Queen 
was made to say: ‘At the time that the direct government of my 
Indian Empire was transferred to the Crown no formal addition was 
made to the style and titles of the Sovereign. I have deemed the 
present a fitting opportunity for supplying this omission, and a Bill 
on the subject will be presented to you.’ It was merely a trick of 
words to describe as an omission the course adopted in connection 
with the India Bill of 1857. There is no pretext for saying that the 
Government of that day did not do all they thought necessary to be 
done. But it was assumed that there had been an omission, and Mr. 
Disraeli proposed to remedy it by statute twenty years after. But 
the Bill he introduced restricted the intervention of Parliament 
within the narrowest limits. It merely enabled Her Majesty to make 
some addition to the titles of the Crown, leaving her to decide upon 
what the addition should be. When the House begged to be told what 
new title the Queen would be advised to assume, Mr. Disraeli refused 
the information, on the ground that to give it would be an invasion 
of the royal prerogative. At a later period of the debates he was 
driven to promise that the title.of Empress should not be used in the 
United Kingdom, but he refused on the same ground to insert a pro- 
vision to that effect in the Bill. When invited to reflect that it was 
absurd to speak of prerogative in connection with a statute, in which 
the Legislature could insert what conditions it pleased, Mr. Disraeli 
enlarged upon the nature of prerogative in general, and said, among 
other things, ‘ The fact is that Parliament exists by the prerogative 
of the Crown. It is the royal warrant which enables this House to be 
elected and to assemble.’ This was plainspeaking. The dissertations 
in Sybil are not more explicit. It is just what James the First used to 
say. It is needless to discuss the precise quality of the contribution 
which the title of ‘Empress’ makes to the theory and practice of 
Imperialism. The associations which define its meaning are fixed 
and true. The nation, in spite of the three months’ training it had 
undergone, instinctively recoiled from the sinister meaning of the 
change. Heaven only knows how the idea of it originated. Mr. Lowe 
made an assertion on this point which he was forced to retract. Mr. 
Theodore Martin has told us that when the Queen wished to confer 
upon Prince Albert the title of King Consort, she commissioned 
Baron Stockmar to ascertain the opinions of Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Aberdeen, who were thus fully instructed in the Queen’s wishes, 
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though no direct communication had been made to them. Sir 
Robert Peel afterwards talked the matter over with the Prince, and 
politely laughed at it. He told the Prince that ‘it is power, not 
titles, which are esteemed here; that the people were inclined to 
attach ridicule to everything of this sort, and that there were great 
constitutional difficulties, &c. Such dissuasives were far more 
urgently needed when it was proposed to sully the historic lustre 
of the title of the sovereigns of England by adding to it one which 
the Napoleons had made odious, and which their Haytian imitator 
Soulouque had scarcely degraded, but Mr. Disraeli was not the man 
to use them. Perhaps he piqued himself on the prescience which 
had foreshadowed the transfer of the seat of rule from London to 
Delhi; and perhaps still dearer was the thought that, by the levelling 
logic of Imperialism, thirty millions of insular English would find 
their proper place as a fractional part of an empire which included 
the two hundred millions of Hindostan. 

The insults offered to Parliament in the debate on the Imperial 
Titles Bill were a fit prelude to the réle of subordination which has 
been forced upon it in connection with foreign affairs. It is impossible 
to say anything as to the real springs of the policy which has been 
pursued on the Eastern Question. The memoirs which alone could 
throw light upon it have yet to be written. We have lately heard 
it proclaimed from the literary head-quarters of Toryism that the 
Crown, in its personal capacity, ought to have the supreme direction of 
foreign affairs. Whether and how far this power has been exerted in 
any given instance is the secret, not necessarily of the Minister to 
whose department it relates, but at all events of the Premier, who can 
force his colleagues to adopt his views or to leave the Cabinet. If he 
chooses to make himself the instrument of the personal policy of the 
Crown, there is nothing to prevent him. The oath of the Privy 
Councillor draws an impenetrable veil between the Crown and the 
nation. All the Premier has to concern himself with is the assent of 
the House of Commons when he is positively obliged to ask it, and 
this he has to secure by defending his policy on the most plausible 
grounds which present themselves, although they may not be the 
grounds upon which he has acted. Hence the inconsistency or the 
insufficiency of the arguments by which the Minister is compelled to 
defend his policy may partly let the secret out to careful observers. 
It is not likely that doctrines which must have been proclaimed with 
the sanction of the Premier have been left unapplied in the stirring crisis 
through which we have passed; and this supposition, so probable in 
itself, is confirmed by the test just mentioned. The explanations 
which Ministers have from time to time submitted to the House of 
Commons have been shifty, evasive, and inconsistent to the last 
degree. Each member of the Cabinet has had his own story to tell, 
and they have contradicted each other all round. The suggestion has 
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been irresistible : you are making game of us; you are trying to palm 
off commonplaces which you hope may serve as reasons, but they are 
not the reasons which really influenced you, or the chief who directs you 
The same supposition is still further strengthend by comparing the re- 
jection of the Berlin Memorandum with the ratification of the Treaty 
of Berlin. These acts have only one element in common—an assertion 
of the right of the Queen of England to a coequal share with the three 
Emperors in settling the Eastern Question. Everything else has been 
given up. European right was bargained away between Lord Salisbury 
and Count Schouvaloff. Bessarabia is surrendered ; Austria gets the two 
provinces which a couple of years ago she was not allowed even to 
look at; Turkey has undergone a first partition, and what is left of 
her is in pawn. We have secured one thing and one thing only. 
The Queen has attached her signature to the Treaty of Berlin and 
vindicated her royal and imperial prerogative in the face of Europe. 
The cost has been considerable, but every one will admit it to be 
trivial when compared with the brilliancy of the achievement. 

As a pendant to it we have the Anglo-Turkish Convention. This 
wonderful arrangement gives us the right of occupying Cyprus, 
while it withholds from us the sovereignty of the island, thereby 
making us in some sense the vassals of the Sultan. It binds us to 
fight Russia if she seeks new acquisitions in Asia Minor. For mili- 
tary purposes it makes the territories of England and of Russia co- 
terminous, as if Kent were moored to the port of Odessa, and Kars, 
the new citadel of Russia in the Armenian highlands, were only a few 
leagues from Canterbury. It pledges us to secure the good govern- 
ment of a country covering half a million square miles of territory— 
almost as large as Germany, France, and Spain—and to do so in co- 
operation with the most treacherous and self-willed despotism in the 
world. It compromises us with France, who has traditional claims 
on Syria, and with all the Mediterranean Powers in common, who 
look with jealousy on the extension of a foreign supremacy in their 
domestic waters. The Convention was negotiated in secret ; nothing 
was heard of it till it had been ratified, and Parliament learned its 
existence by telegrams in the newspapers. When Parliament was 
officially informed of the fact, it was as stale as that other fact that 
Queen Anne is dead. No vindication of the course pursued was 
thought necessary. The whole of it was assumed to lie fully within 
the prerogative of the Crown. But to make use of the prerogative for 
the purpose of committing the nation to responsibilities of which it 
never dreamed is virtually a political fraud, and it is none the less 
mischievous as a precedent because an obsequious Parliament has 
condoned the wrong. 

In negotiating and ratifying a treaty without the knowledge of 
Parliament, Ministers were able to find some shelter under a 
technical interpretation of an admitted prerogative of the Crown. 
Vou. IV.—No. 21. 3G 
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Their conduct strained the principles of the Constitution, but did not 
violate them outright. But they violated them outright when they 
ordered a body of Indian troops to the Mediterranean. In the 
debates on this subject the law officers of the Government expended 
all the ingenuity of special pleaders to show that the Crown had not 
exceeded its legal powers. But in matters of this kind there ought to 
be no room for special pleading. An engagement between the Crown 
and Parliament is to be honourably observed, in the spirit as well as 
in the letter. Special pleading is the correlative of sharp practice, 
and there should be no sharp practice where the safeguards of liberty 
are concerned. As to the most important part of the question there 
can be no doubt. In fixing once a year upon the number of soldiers 
to be paid for by the nation and assigned to the service of the 
Crown, Parliament takes into account all the probable wants of the 
State for the year ensuing, and makes the provision which it deems 
sufficient. For the Crown to increase that number on its own mere 
motion, without explaining its intentions and asking leave, is a 
flagrant usurpation of the rights of the Legislature, and a breach of 
one of those constitutional guarantees which the nation has established 
for its own safety. The number of Indian troops ordered to the 
Mediterranean was only 7,000, but it might have been 70,000 ; they 
were landed at Malta, but they might have been landed at Guernsey, 
within a few hours’ sail of Southampton. The principle is the same 
in both cases: if the Crown can do the one it can do the other. Any 
number of Asiatics can be brought almost within sight of our shores, 
preparatory to a ‘ whiff of grape-shot’ in Westminster. To say that 
such an occurrence is improbable is not enough. The constitutional 
precautions hitherto observed assume that it is possible, and that we 
are bound to guard against it. It had been imagined that we were 
guaranteed against the possibility of such a proceeding by the need 
of applying to the House of Commons for a vote of credit. But the 
Crown dispensed with the vote of credit. It drew upon the Indian 
Treasury, the pocket of the Empress being used to replenish the 
pocket of the Queen. In another part of the Empire the Crown has 
the handling of fifty millions of money, over which Parliament has 
no direct control. A telegram from London can give the Crown the 
command of resources enormously greater than those for which the 
Stuarts importuned Parliament in vain. If there had been Indian 
troops and an Indian Treasury in those days the liberties of England 
would never have been secured. What we have to consider is 
whether, with a Premier who seeks to restore the monarchy to the 
position it occupied in the days of Charles the First, those liberties 
may not be lost. 

Such are some of the lighter pleasantries of personal rule. If 
these experiments succeed, they may be followed by others which it 
will need more patience and more loyalty to bear. The noisier part 
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of the nation is captivated with the results of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
mission to Berlin, but they will not stand a critical scrutiny. On the 
authority of the noble lord, he has brought back ‘ peace with honour.’ 
It is his own version of his exploits, and naturally sounds well. How 
far it is ‘ peace’ may be decided by the news which hourly reaches 
us from Bosnia, Constantinople, and Cabul. How far it is ‘ peace 
with honour’ may be decided by any average conscience over heaps 
of secret bargains and broken pledges. Under some aspects the 
foreign policy of the Government for the last three years has a family 
likeness to that of the first Stuarts, as it has lately been related in 
photographic detail by Mr. Gardiner, when the Sovereign believed 
that he was bestowing upon Europe the benefits of his ineffable 
wisdom, while all the time he was ruled by the flatteries of Bucking- 
ham, the greatest charlatan that had figured in history. So much 
of constitutional change as we have yet experienced has not been 
effected without serious detriment to the public morals. It was 
necessary that Parliament should be kept outside the curtained 
theatre of action, and it had, therefore, to be humoured and cajoled. 
Mendacity is not an English word, but we thankfully take refuge 
in the fainter adumbrations of the Latin tongue. The Duke of 
Richmond, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. Cross are English gentle- 
men. They are not to the manner born. It has been pitiful to see 
how they groaned under the burden of imposture they were forced to 
bear, and yet how sturdily they stuck to it that a document was not 
authentic, and had not the slightest claim to attention, though a few 
days later they had to admit that every word of it was their own. 
To circumvent the Constitution is not a moral task, and it cannot be 
accomplished without occasional disrespect to the cardinal virtues. 
The Crown is the fountain of honour, but the honours of which it is 
the fountain are not to be bestowed for its own aggrandisement. 
They are as much the property of the nation as the Crown itself. 
They are not to be reserved for friends and flatterers, nor granted 
with such felicitous emphasis of time and circumstance as to be liable 
to be mistaken for the rewards of political apostasy. Nor is it 
agreeable to those who have some lingering love for the simplicity of 
our ancient manners to mark the growing use of fulsome compliments 
and Oriental adulation in speaking of the Queen. It is becoming 
quite unusual to mention Her Majesty except in a periphrasis filling 
three lines of print. Lord Beaconsfield set the example. He was 
laughed at once, but he is finding imitators. The throne is to be 
approached with reverence, and the language of loyalty need not be 
too scrupulously measured, but the Sovereign is the first to suffer 
if it violates too outrageously the modesty of nature. Moreover, 
the effect upon the national character of a systematic servility of 
Speech deserves to be taken into account. For the sake of all the 
interests concerned, one would wish to keep the ceremonialism 
3a 2 
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of English royalty a little above the level of the Sultan and his 
Pashas. 

Most Englishmen inherit so robust a faith in the Constitution 
that they are slow to think it capable of receiving vital injury from 
those who for the time being play its leading parts. Unfortunately, 
their confidence covers its one unguarded point. They persist in be- 
lieving where it would be wise to exercise distrust. In the working 
of the Constitution personal influence has a wide field of action, and 
a field which is absolutely cut off from public observation. Within 
this domain conduct is everything. With a blind or a subservient 
House of Commons, the Crown and the Premier could make the 
Constitution pretty much what they liked. They could, at all events, 
introduce and naturalise within the bosom of the Constitution the 
most serious innovations. We have to remember that there is no 
written law on the subject, and no outward standard of appeal. All 
we can say is that the Constitution lives, and, in living, provides for its 
own future, its vitality being determined by the sort of nourishment 
which it receives, and the growth of one organ or the decay of another 
depending on its ‘environment.’ The better to dispel a dangerous 
superstition, let us see what facilities the Constitution affords for the 
abuse of personal power, taking our view of the Constitution from the 
masterly outline just given to us on the unequalled authority of Mr. 
Gladstone. First, what is the position of the Crown ? 


The Sovereign of England (says Mr. Gladstone) is the symbol of the nation’s 
unity and the apex of the social structure; the maker [with advice] of the laws; 
the supreme governor of the Church; the fountain of justice ; the sole source of 
honour; the person to whom all military, all naval, all civil service is ren- 
dered. The Sovereign owns very large properties, receives and holds, in law, the 
entire revenues of the State; appoints and dismisses Ministers; makes treaties; 
pardons crime, or abates its punishment ; wages war or concludes peace ; summons 
and dissolves the Parliament; exercises these large powers without any specified 
restraint of law, and yet enjoys, in regard to these and every other function, an 
absolute immunity from consequences. There is no machinery in the law of the 
united empire for calling the Sovereign to account. . . . Regal right has, since the 
Revolution of 1688, been expressly founded upon contract, and the breach of that 
contract destroys the right to the allegiance of the subject. But no provision 
other than the general rule of hereditary succession is made to meet either this 
case, or any other form of political miscarriage or misdeed. It seems as though the 
genius of the nation would not stain its lips by so much as the mere utterance of 


such a word. 

The Crown being clothed with these vast powers, and made absolutely 
irresponsible, what guarantee have we for being governed well, and 
in what sense can we be said to exercise the rights of self-government ? 
This guarantee is furnished and these rights are exercised by putting 
into practice the theory of ‘ constitutional kingship,’ according to Mr. 
Gladstone ‘ the great discovery of the English race.’ On this theory 
the King can do nothing of himself; all he does, or seems to do, must 
be done by some Minister, who in reality does it. 
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‘It is impossible,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘to reconcile any, even the 
smallest, abatement of this doctrine with the perfect, absolute im- 
munity of the Sovereign from consequences. There can in England 
be no disloyalty more gross in its effects than the superstition which 
affects to assign to the Sovereign a separate, and, so far as separate, 
a transcendental sphere of political action.’ That the Minister ‘ may 
be responsible, all action must be fully shared by him. Sole action 
by the Sovereign would mean undefended, unprotected action; the 
armour of irresponsibility would not cover the whole body against 
sword or spear; a head would project above the awning and invite a 
sunstroke.’ 

We turn next to the Cabinet, ‘ which constitutes from day to day 
the true centre of gravity for the working system of the State.’ The 
Ministers who compose it ‘ are the ultimate regulators of the relations 
between the Crown on the one side, and the people, through the 
Houses of Parliament, on the other.’ Upon them ‘it devolves to 
provide that the Houses of Parliament shall loyally counsel and 
serve the Crown, and that the Crown shall act strictly in accordance 
with its obligations to the nation.’ They have to listen deferentially 
to what is said in both quarters, the ‘ conflicting tides’ meeting and 
clashing in their unhappy persons, and with them it rests to say the 
final word. They have no coercive power. It is their duty to ‘inform 
and persuade’ the Sovereign, who enjoys ‘ more than one advantage’ 
over them and exercises a degree of influence proportioned to his 
capacity, experience, and habitual residence at the seat of power. 
The Sovereign and his Ministers may make concessions to each other, 
‘but the limit of concessions by the Sovereign is at the point where 
he is willing to try the experiment of changing his government ; and 
the limit of concessions by the Ministers is at the point where they 
become unwilling to bear what on the whole they must bear so long 
as they remain Ministers, the undivided responsibility of all that is 
done in the Crown’s name.’ In the time of George the Third the 
will of the Sovereign in certain matters limited the action of his 
Ministers; but this practice cannot be revived ‘ otherwise than by 
what would be on their part a base compliance, a shameful subser- 
viency, dangerous to the public weal, and in the highest degree dis- 
loyal to the dynasty.’ As regards the internal relations of the 
Ministry, ‘ the head of the Government is not a Grand Vizier.’ It is 
his business to report the proceedings of the Cabinet to the Sovereign ; 
but he is bound ‘not to counterwork the Cabinet, nor to divide it, 
nor to undermine any of his colleagues in the royal favour.’ If he 
departs in any degree from these rules he ‘commits an act of 
treachery and baseness.’ But ‘the Cabinet lives and acts by simple 
understanding, without a single line of written law or constitution to 
determine its relations to the Monarch, or to Parliament, or to the 
nation, or the relations of the members to one another or to their 
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head.’ Ina word, the Cabinet is squeezable and malleable to any 
extent and in any direction. It is wholly a creature of usage. It igs 
unknown to the statute law. By general connivance it might perish 
bodily and its powers be transferred to such members of the Privy 
Council as the Sovereign might from time to time think fit to 
summon. 

Such, then, in outline is that central part of the Constitution which 
comprises the relations between the Crown and the Cabinet. It 
represents the Constitution not as it is necessarily working at any 
given moment, but as it ought to work and as it will work, if all con- 
nected with it are loyal and honest. It is assumed that the various 
depositaries of power will respect one another and display, among 
other qualities, ‘ not less than an average sense of equity and of the 
public interests and rights. When these reasonable expectations fail, 
then it must be admitted that the British Constitution will be in 
danger.’ And these ‘reasonable expectations’ may fail. That is 
certain. They failed in the days of Lord Bute and Lord North, and 
what has happened once may happen again. The Minister may 
consent to accept his policy from the Crown against his own judgment, 
prostrating himself before what, according to his creed, is its just 
prerogative. Such conduct may display ‘ base subserviency,’ and in 
its effects be ‘ grossly disloyal,’ but Ministerial human nature is 
capable of it, and may even associate it with notions of duty. On the 
other hand, the personal inclinations of the Minister, utterly divorced 
from all considerations of public expediency, may coincide with the 
personal inclinations of the Crown. In that case they will work 
together, much to their mutual satisfaction, but to the greater detri- 
ment of the interests of the nation. The Prime Minister may act in 
the Cabinet as a Grand Vizier. He ought not so to act, but he may. 
He may succeed in expelling from it every element of independence. 
By an adroit use of the fountain of honour and of the prospects of 
promotion, he may so manage to attach to himself the fortunes of 
those who remain as to lead them, answer for them, tell them just as 
much or as little as he chooses, and concentrate the collective 
authority of the Cabinet in his own person; in other words, he may 
be able virtually to extinguish the Cabinet and substitute a Grand 
Vizierate in its stead. Under the shelter of secrecy, and in the 
secluded councils of the Crown, he may ponder designs which it would 
be unsafe to avow. He may resolve to employ all the resources of his 
position and all the influence of the Crown to readjust the balance of 
the Constitution in accordance with his own theories. He may de- 
termine to set in his own person an example of self-effacement by 
following in all the affairs of State the course which the Duke of 
Wellington used to pride himself on adopting in military matters,— 
simply taking the orders of the Crown. He may frame his entire 
policy with a view to establishing and giving permanence to his 
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innovations. He may use or abuse for this purpose the confidence of 
his party, the social influence of the Crown, and those peculiar in- 
fluences which literary men know how to create and how to wield, 
even while affecting to despise them. He may make it a part of his 
great aim to captivate the imagination of the people by startling 
exploits, to humour their prejudices and tickle their passions, and by 
such means seek to create a power outside of Parliament which shall 
dominate an existing Parliament while it lasts, and secure the return 
of successive Parliaments of the same sort. He may have his pupil, his 
protégé, the Premier in reversion, who is admitted to his confidences, 
saturated with his traditions, secured in the favour of the Crown, and 
made docile by the dream of some day playing the part of another 
Burleigh to another Elizabeth. In this way constitutional innovations 
may get a ten or twenty years’ lease of life, till they come to be so 
firmly settled as to need a revolution for their reversal. So true is it 
that the harmonious working of the Constitution depends upon the 
good faith of those who are entrusted with its guidance, and that 
secret treason—not aware of its own baseness, but merely acting out 
an ‘historical conscience’ which is not English—may go far towards 
accomplishing its overthrow. | 

It is time to end this retrospect and to sum up in a few words 
the result of our observations. We saw at the outset the apprehensions 
awakened by the triumph of Parliamentary Reform, and the first 
symptoms of a reaction in favour of the older Toryism. The aim of 
statesmen like Sir Robert Peel was to control the House of Commons 
by appealing to the loyalty of the constituencies, but there were 
some who already divined that the evil they all dreaded might not 
be less easily cured by a resort to homeopathic practice, and that 
the ‘multitude’ might be more manageable than the ten-pounders. 
We have seen that during the first half of the present reign the Court 
was the seat of a Regius Professorship of Constitutional Law, devoted 
to the sole benefit of two illustrious pupils. The principles expounded 
were not of English growth. The authority of English writers was 
discarded, and dogmatic rules for the guidance of royalty were 
evolved from the consciousness of a learned German, whose chief 
merit through life had been that he devoted himself to the interests 
of his patrons. The main point he insisted on was the necessity of 
counteracting the democratic tendencies of the House of Commons 
by a more emphatic assertion of the personal prerogatives of the 
Crown, and by claiming for it a larger share in the work of govern- 
ment. As means whereby these objects were to be secured, he held 
that the Queen should become her own permanent Premier, take 
part in the initiation of legislative measures, exercise a paramount 
influence in the direction of foreign affairs, and seize every opportunity 
for coming face to face with her subjects, without the intervention of 
Ministers. We have seen that the historical point at which the 
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Baron paused in his adventurous flight was the point at which 
another constitutional genius, at once his contemporary and successor, 
began a sublimer sweep, spurning the humble landmarks of 1832, 
and asserting the prerogatives of the Crown as they flourished in the 
times of the Stuarts. It was impossible not to be struck with a 
certain sinister harmony in the events which made Lord Beaconsfield 
the First Minister of the Crown just after a zealous course of tuition 
in the principles of the prerogative had prepared the Crown for 
appreciating and welcoming his bolder doctrines. The confluence of 
two such streams would surely cause an overflow, under which the 
boundary lines of the Constitution were likely to be submerged. The 
beginnings of such a disaster we believe that we have witnessed and 
are witnessing. Prerogative has been the leading idea of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Administrations. He has sought out all possible 
occasions for prostrating himself before the ancient idol of his imagi- 
nation, has burned heaps of incense at its shrine, and summoned us 
to join in his devotions. The gaunt outlines of Personal Rule can 
already be discerned through the thin veil of constitutional forms, 
and the reality of power is slipping from our hands. Baron Stockmar 
dreaded lest the changes of 1832 should lead to the establishment of 
a ‘purely Ministerial Government.’ The good old man must be 
happy now if he is permitted to see how a bolder magician wields a 
mightier spell, appeals over the head of Parliament to the passions 
of the multitude, and has so weakened the energies of ministerial 
government that the fate which awaits it may almost seem a matter 
of indifference. It is time for those of the people of England in 
whom reverence for the Constitution is not quite extinct, and the 
fires of enlightened patriotism have not yet ceased to burn, to ask 
themselves whereto these things will grow. Are the doctrines and 
the later practice of the present reign to become the ruling traditions 
of the next? If so, we know what we may expect. Times of trouble 
are in store for us, during which many things may be changed ; but 
one thing is certain. The final upshot will not be favourable to the 


Throne. 
Henry DuNcKLEY. 
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VIRCHOW AND EVOLUTION. 


Tus world of ours has, on the whole, been an inclement region for 
the growth of natural truth ; but it may be that the plant is all the 
hardier for the bendings and buffetings it has undergone. The 
torturing of a shrub, within certain limits, strengthens it. Through 
the struggles and passions of the brute, man reaches his estate ; 
through savagery and barbarism his civilisation; and through illu- 
sion and persecution his knowledge of nature, including that of his 
own frame. The bias towards natural truth must have been strong 
to have withstood and overcome the opposing forces. Feeling ap- 
pearel in the world before Knowledge; and thoughts, conceptions, 
and creeds, founded on emotion, had, before the dawn of science, 
taken root in man. Such thoughts, conceptions, and creeds must 
have met a deep and general want; otherwise their growth could not 
have been so luxuriant, nor their abiding power so strong. This 
general need—this hunger for the ideal and wonderful—led even- 
tually to the differentiation of a caste, whose vocation it was to 
cultivate the mystery of life and its surroundings, and to give shape, 
name, and habitation to the emotions which that mystery aroused. 
Even the savage lived, not by bread alone, but in a mental world 
peopled with forms answering to his capacities and needs. As time 
advanced—in other words, as the savage opened out into civilised 
man—these forms were purified and ennobled, until they finally 
emerged in the mythology and art of Greece :— 


Where still the magic robe of Poesy 
Wound itself lovingly around the Truth." 


As poets the priesthood would have been justified, their deities, 
celestial and otherwise, with all their retinue and appliances, being 
more or less legitimate symbols and personifications of the aspects of 
nature and the phases of the human soul. The priests, however, or 
those among them who were mechanics and not poets, claimed ob- 


1 ¢Da der Dichtung zauberische Hiille 
Sich noch lieblich um die Wahrheit wand.’—Schiller. 
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jective validity for their conceptions, and tried to base upon external 
evidence that which sprang from the innermost need and nature of 
man. It is against this objective rendering of the emotions—this 
thrusting into the region of fact and positive knowledge, of conceptions 
essentially ideal and poetic—that science, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, wages war. Religious feeling is as much a verity as any 
other part of human consciousness ; and against it, on its subjective 
side, the waves of science beat in vain. But when, manipulated by 
the constructive imagination, mixed with imperfect or inaccurate 
historic data, and moulded by misapplied logic, this feeling traverses 
our knowledge of nature, science, as in duty bound, stands as a hostile 
power in its path. It is against the mythologic scenery, if I may 
use the term, rather than against the life and substance of religion, 
that Science enters her protest. Sooner or later among thinking 
people, that scenery will be taken for what it is worth—as an effort 
on the part of man to bring the mystery of life and nature within 
the range of his capacities ; as a temporary and essentially fluxional 
rendering in terms of knowledge of that which transcends all know- 
ledge, and admits only of ideal approach. 

The signs of the times point in this direction. It is, for ex- 
ample, the obvious aim of Mr. Matthew Arnold to protect, amid 
the wreck of dogma, the poetic basis of religion. And it is to 
be remembered that under the circumstances poetry may be the 


purest accessible truth. In other influential quarters a similar spirit 
is at work. Ina remarkable article published by Professor Knight 
of St. Andrews in the September number of the Nineteenth Century, 
amid other free utterances, the following is to be found :— 


If matter is not eternal, its first emergence into being is a miracle beside which 
all others dwindle into absolute insignificance. But, as has often been pointed out, 
the process is unthinkable; the sudden apocalypse of a material world out of blank 
nonentity cannot be imagined *; its emergence into order out of chaos when ‘ with- 
out form and void’ of life, is merely a poetic rendering of the doctrine of its slow 


evolution. 


These are all bold words to be spoken before the moral philosophy 
class of a Scotch university, while those I have underlined show a 
remarkable freedom of dealing with the sacred text. They repeat in 
fuller language what I ventured to utter four years ago regarding 
the Book of Genesis. ‘ Profoundly interesting and indeed pathetic 
to me are those attempts of the opening mind of man to appease its 
hunger for a Cause. But the Book of Genesis has no voice in scien- 
tific questions. Jt is a poem, not a scientific treatise. In the former 
aspect it is for ever beautiful; in the latter it has been, and it will 
continue to be, purely obstructive and hurtful.’ My agreement with 


? Professor Knight will have to reckon with the English Marriage Service, one of 
whose collects begins very naively thus: ‘O God, who by thy mighty power hast 
made all things of nothing.’ 
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Professor Knight extends still further. ‘Does the vital, he asks, 
‘proceed by a still remoter development from the non-vital? Or 
was it created by a fiat of volition? Or’—and here he emphasises 
his question—‘ has it always existed in some form or other as ai 
eternal constituent of the universe? I do not see,’ he replies, ‘ how 
we can escape from the last alternative.’ With the whole force 
of my conviction I say, Nor do I; though my mode of regarding 
the ‘eternal constituent’ might differ from that of Professor 
Knight. 

When matter was defined by Descartes, he deliberately excluded 
the idea of force or motion from its attributes and from his definition. 
Extension only was taken into account. And, inasmuch as the im- 
potence of matter to generate motion was assumed, its observed 
motions were referred to an external cause. God, resident outside of 
matter, gave the impulse. In this connection the argument in 
Young’s Night Thoughts will occur to most readers :— 

Who Motion foreign to the smallest grain 
Shot through vast masses of enormous weight ? 
Who bid brute Matter’s restive lump assume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ? 
Against this notion of Descartes the great deist John Toland, whose 
ashes lie unmarked in Putney Churchyard, strenuously contended. 
He affirmed motion to be an inherent attribute of matter—that no 
portion of matter was at rest, and that even the most quiescent solids 
were animated by a motion of their ultimate particles. It seems to 
me that the idea of vitality entertained in our day by Professor 
Knight closely resembles the idea of motion entertained by his oppo- 
nents in Toland’s day. Motion was then virtually asserted to be a 
thing swt generis, distinct from matter, and incapable of being 
generated out of matter. Hence the obvious inference when matter 
was observed to move. It was the vehicle of an energy not its own— 
the repository of forces impressed on it from without—the purely 
passive recipient of the shock of the Divine. The form of logic 
continues, but the subject-matter is changed. ‘The evolution of 
nature,’ says Professor Knight, ‘may be a fact; a daily and hourly 
apocalypse. But we have no evidence of the non-vital passing into 
the vital. Spontaneous generation is, as yet, an imaginative guess, 
unverified by scientific tests. And matter is not itself alive. Vitality, 
whether seen in a single cell of protoplasm or in the human brain, 
is a thing swi generis, distinct from matter, and incapable of being 
generated out of matter.’ It may be, however, that, in process of 
time, vitality will follow the example of motion, and, after the neces- 
sary antecedent wrangling, take its place among the attributes of 
that ‘ universal mother’ who has been so often misdefined. 
That ‘ matter is not itself alive’ Professor Knight seems to regard 
as an axiomatic truth. Let us place in contrast with this the notion 
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entertained by the philosopher Ueberweg, one of the subtlest heads 
that Germany has produced. 


What occurs in the brain would, in my opinion, not be possible, if the process 
which here appears in its greatest concentration did not obtain generally, only in a 
vastly diminished degree. Take a pair of mice and a cask of flour. By copious 
nourishment the animals increase and multiply, and in the same proportion sensa- 
tions and feelings augment. The quantity of these latter possessed by the first 
pair is not simply diffused among their descendants, for in that case the last must 
feel more feebly than the first. The sensations and feelings must necessarily 
be referred back to the flour, where they exist, weak and pale it is true, and not 
concentrated as they are in the brain.® 


We may not be able to taste or smell alcohol in a tub of fermented 
cherries, but by distillation we obtain from them concentrated Kirsch- 
wasser. Hence Ueberweg’s comparison of the brain to a still, which 
concentrates the sensation and feeling, pre-existing, but diluted in the 
food. 

‘ Definitions,’ says Mr. Holyoake,‘ ‘grow as the horizon of ex- 
perience expands. They are not inventions, but descriptions of the 
state of a question. No man sees all through a discovery at once.’ 
Thus Descartes’s notion of matter, and his explanation of motion, 
would be put aside as trivial by a physiologist or a crystallographer of 
the present day. They are not descriptions of the state of the 
question. And yet, it may be said in passing, a desire sometimes 
shows itself in distinguished quarters to bind us down to conceptions 
which passed muster in the infancy of knowledge, but which are 
wholly incompatible with our present enlightenment. Mr. Martineau, 
I think, errs when he seeks to hold me to views enunciated by 
‘Democritus and the mathematicians.’ That definitions should 
change as knowledge advances is in accordance both with sound sense 
and scientific practice. When, for example, the undulatory theory 
was started, it was not imagined that the vibrations of light could be 
transverse to the direction of propagation. The example of sound 
was at hand, which was a case of longitudinal vibration. Now the 
substitution of transverse for longitudinal vibrations in the case of 
light involved a radical change of conception as to the mechanical 
properties of the luminiferous medium. But though this change 
went so far as to fill space with a substance, possessing the properties 
of a solid, rather than those of a gas, the change was accepted, 
because the newly discovered facts imperatively demanded it. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Martineau’s example, the opponent of the undulatory 
theory might effectually twit the holder of it on his change of front. 
‘This wther of yours, he might say, ‘alters its style with every 
change of service. Starting as a beggar, with scarce a rag of “ pro- 
perty ” to cover its bones, it turns up as a prince when large under- 


§ Letter to Lange: Geschichte des Materialismus, zweite Aufl., vol. ii. p. 521. 
4 Nineteenth Century, September 1878. 
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takings are wanted. You had some show of reason when, with the 
case of sound before you, you assumed your ether to be a gas i e 


last extremity of attenuation. But now that new service is rendered ~~~ 


necessary by new facts, you drop the beggar’s rags, and accomplish an 
undertaking, great and princely enough in all conscience; for it 
implies that not only planets of enormous weight, but comets with 
hardly any weight at all, fly through your hypothetical solid without 
perceptible loss of motion.’ This would sound very cogent, but it 
would be very vain. Equally vain, in my opinion, is Mr. Martineau’s 
contention that we are not justified in modifying, in accordance with 
advancing knowledge, our notions of matter. 

Before parting from Professor Knight, let me commend his 
courage as well as his insight. We have heard much of late of the 
peril to morality involved in the decay of religious belief. What 
Mr. Knight says under this head is worthy of all respect and atten- 


tion. 


I admit that were it proved that the moral faculty was derived as well as 
developed, its present decisions would not be invalidated. The child of experience 
has a father whose teachings are grave, peremptory, and august; and an earthborn 
rule may be as stringent as any derived from a celestial source. It does not even 
follow that a belief in the material origin of spiritual existence, accompanied by a 
corresponding decay of belief in immortality, must necessarily lead to a relaxation 
of the moral fibre of the race. It is certain that it has often done so. But it is 
equally certain that there have been individuals, and great historical communities, in 
which the absence of the latter belief has neither weakened moral earnestness, nor 
prevented devotional fervour. 


I have elsewhere stated that some of the best men of my acquain 
tance—men lofty in thought and beneficent in act—belong to a 
class who assiduously let the belief referred to alone. They derive 
from it neither stimulus nor inspiration, while—I say it with regret 
—were I in quest of persons who, in regard to the finer endowments 
of human character, are to be ranked among the unendowed, I should 
find some characteristic samples among the noisier defenders of the 
orthodox belief. These, however, are but ‘ hand-specimens’ on both 
sides ; the wider data referred to by Professor Knight constitute, there- 
fore, a welcome corroboration of my experience. Again, my excellent 
critic, Professor Blackie, describes Buddha as being ‘a great deal 
more than a prophet; a rare, exceptional, and altogether transcen- 
dental incarnation of moral perfection.’® And yet, ‘ what Buddha 
preached was a gospel of pure human ethics, divorced not only from 
Brahma and the Brahminic Trinity, but even from the existence of 
God.’? These civilised and gallant voices from the North contrast 
pleasantly with the barbarous whoops which sometimes come to us 


* Is this really certain? Instead of standing in the relation of cause and effect, 
may not the ‘decay’ and ‘relaxation’ be merely coexistent, both, perhaps, flowing 
from common historic antecedents ? 

* Natural History of Atheism, p. 136. 7 Ibid. p. 125. 
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along the same meridian—shouts of the Mohawk that ought not 
to be heard among the groves of Academe. 


Looking backwards from my present standpoint over the earnest 
past, a boyhood fond of play and physical action, but averse to 
schoolwork, lies before me. The aversion did not arise from intel- 
lectual apathy or want of appetite for knowledge, but mainly from 
the fact that my earliest teachers lacked tae power of imparting 
vitality to what they taught. Athwart all play and amusement, 
however, a thread of seriousness ran through my character; and 
many a sleepless night of my childhood has been passed, fretted by 
the question, ‘ Who made God?’ I was well versed in Scripture ; for 
I loved the Bible, and was prompted by that love to commit large 
portions of it to memory. Later on I became adroit in turning my 
Scriptural knowledge against the Church of Rome, but the charac- 
teristic doctrines of that Church marked only for a time the limits of 
inquiry. The eternal Sonship of Christ, for example, as enunciated 
in'the Athanasian Creed, perplexed me. The resurrection of the 
body was also a thorn in my mind, and here I remember that a 
passage in Blair’s Grave gave me momentary rest. 


Sure the same power 
That rear’d the piece at first and took it down 
Can reassemble the loose, scatter’d parts 
And put them as they were. 


The conclusion seemed for the moment entirely fair, but with further 
thought, my difficulties came back to me. I had seen cows and 
sheep’ browsing upon churchyard grass, which sprang from the decay- 
ing mould of dead men. The flesh of these animals was undoubtedly 
a modification of human flesh, and the persons who fed upon them 
were as undoubtedly, in part, a more remote modification of the 
same substance. I figured the self-same molecules as belonging first 
to one body and afterwards to a different one, and asked myself 
how two bodies so related could possibly arrange their claims at the 
day of resurrection. The scattered parts of each were to be reassem- 
bled and set as they were. But if handed over to the one, how could 
they possibly enter into the composition of the other? Omnipotence 
itself, I concluded, could not reconcile the contradiction. Thus the 
plank which Blair’s mechanical theory of the resurrection brought 
momentarily into sight, disappeared, and I was again cast abroad on 
the*waste ocean of speculation. 

At the same time I could by no means get rid of the idea that 
the aspects of nature and the consciousness of man implied the 
operation of a power altogether beyond my grasp—an energy the 
thought of which raised the temperature of the mind, though it 
refused to accept shape, personal or otherwise, from the intellect. 
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Perhaps the able critics of the Saturday Review are justified in 
speaking as they sometimes do of Mr. Carlyle. They owe him 
nothing, and have a right to announce the fact in their own way. I, 
on the other hand, owe him a great deal, and am also in honour 
bound to acknowledge the debt. Few, perhaps, who are privileged 
to come into contact with that illustrious man have shown him a 
sturdier front than I have, or in discussing modern science have 
more frequently withstood him. But I could see that his con- 
tention at bottom always was that the human soul has claims and 
yearnings which physical science cannot satisfy. England to 
come will assuredly thank him for his affirmation of the ethical 
and ideal side of human nature. Be this as it may, at the 
period now reached in my story the feeling above referred to was 
indefmitely strengthened, my whole life being at the same time 
rendered more earnest, resolute, and laborious by the writings of 
Carlyle. In this relation I cared little for political theories or 
philosophic systems, but I cared a great deal for the propagated life 
and strength of pure and powerful minds. At school I had picked up 
some mathematics and physics: my stock of both was, however, 
scanty, and I resolved to augment it. Butit was really with the view 
of learning whether mathematics and physics could help me in other 
spheres, rather than with the desire of acquiring distinction in 
either science, that I resolved in 1848 to break the continuity of my 
life, and to devote the meagre funds I had then collected to the 
study of science in Germany. 

But science soon fascinated me on its own account; and I could 
see that to carry it duly and honestly out, moral qualities were 
incessantly invoked. There was no room allowed for insincerity—no 
room even for carelessness. The edifice of science had been raised by 
men who had unswervingly followed the truth as it is in nature ; and 
in doing so had often sacrificed interests which are usually potent 
in this world. Among these rationalistic men of Germany con- 
scientiousness in work was as much insisted on as it could be among 
theologians. And why, since they had not the rewards or penalties 
of the theologian to offer to their disciples? Because they assumed, 
and were justified in assuming, that those whom they addressed had 
that within them which would respond to their appeal. If Germany 
should ever change for something less noble the simple earnestness 
and fidelity to duty, which in those days characterised her teachers, 
and through them her sons generally, it will not be because of 
rationalism. Such a decadent Germany might coexist with the most 
rampant rationalism without their standing to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect. 

My first really laborious investigation landed me in a region 
which harmonised with my speculative tastes. It was essentially an 
inquiry in molecular physics, having reference to the curious, and 
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then perplexing, phenomena exhibited by crystals when freely sus- 
pended in the magnetic field. I here lived amid the most complex 
operations of magnetism in its twofold aspect of an attractive and a 
repellent force. Iron was attracted by a magnet, bismuth was re- 
pelled, and the crystals operated on ranged themselves under these 
two heads. Faraday and Pliicker had worked assiduously at the 
subject, and had invoked the aid of new forces to account for the 
phenomena. It was soon, however, found that the displacement, in a 
crystal, of an atom of the iron class by an atom of the bismuth class, 
without any change of crystalline form, produced a complete reversal 
of the phenomena. The lines through the crystal which were in the 
one case drawn towards the poles of the magnet, were driven, in the 
other case, from these poles. By such instances and the reasoning 
which they suggested, magne-crystallic action was proved to be due, 
not to the operation of new forces, but to the modification of the old 
ones by molecular arrangement. Whether diamagnetism, like mag- 
netism, was a polar force, was in those days a subject of the most 
lively contention. It was finally proved to be so; and the most 
complicated cases of magne-crystallic action were immediately shown 
to be simple mechanical consequences of the principle of diamagnetic 
polarity. These early researches, which occupied in all five years of 
my life, and during which the molecular architecture of crystals was an 
incessant subject of mental contemplation, gave a tinge and bias to 
my subsequent scientific thought, and their influence is easily traced 
in my subsequent inquiries. For example, during nine long years of 
labour on the subject of radiation, heat and light were handled through- 
out by me, not as ends, but as instruments by the aid of which the 
mind might perchance lay hold upon the ultimate particles of matter. 

Scientific progress depends on two factors which incessantly inter- 
act—the strengthening of the mind by exercise and the illumina- 
tion of phenomena by knowledge. There seems no limit to the 
insight regarding physical processes which this interaction carries in 
its train. Through such insight we are enabled to enter and explore 
that subsensible world into which all natural phenomena strike their 
roots, and from which they derive nutrition. By it we are enabled 
to place before the mind’s eye atoms and atomic motions which lie 
far beyond the range of the senses, and to apply to them reasoning 
as stringent as that applied by the mechanician to the motions and 
collisions of sensible masses. But once committed to such concep- 
tions, there is the risk of being led irresistibly beyond the bounds of 
inorganic nature. Even in these early stages of scientific develop- 
ment I found myself more and more compelled to regard not only 
crystals, but organic structures, the body of man inclusive, as cases of 
molecular architecture, infinitely more complex, it is true, than those 
of inorganic nature, but reducible, in the long run, to the same 
mechanical laws. In ancient journals I find recorded ponderings 
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and speculations relating to these subjects, and attempts made, by 
reference to magnetic and crystalline phenomena, to present some 
satisfactory image to the mind of the way in which plants and 
animals are built up. Perhaps I may be excused for noting a sample 
of these early speculations, already possibly known to a few of my 
readers, but which here finds a more suitable place than that which 
it formerly occupied. 

Sitting, in the summer of 1855, with my friend Dr. Debus under 
the shadow of a massive elm on the bank of a river in Normandy, the 
current of our thoughts and conversation was substantially this :— 
We regarded the tree above us. In opposition to gravity its molecules 
had ascended, diverged into branches, and budded into innumerable 


leaves. What caused them to do so—a power external to themselves, 


or an inherent force? Science rejects the outside builder ; let us, 
therefore, consider from the other point of view the experience of the 
present year. A low temperature had kept back for weeks the life of 
the vegetable world. But at length the sun gained power—or, rather, 
the cloud-screen which our atmosphere had drawn between him and 
us was removed—and life immediately kindled under his warmth. 
But what is life, and how can solar light and heat thus affect it? 
Near our elm was a silver birch, with its leaves rapidly quivering in 
the morning air. We had here motion, but not the motion of life. 
Each leaf moved as a mass under the influence of an outside force, 
while the motion of life was inherent and molecular. How are we to 
figure this molecular motion—the forces which it implies, and the 
results which flow from them? Suppose the leaves to be shaken from 
the birch-tree and enabled to attract and repel each other. To fix the 
ideas, suppose the point of each leaf to repel all other points and to 
attract the other ends, and the root of each leaf to repel all other 
roots, but to attract the points. The leaves would then resemble an 
assemblage of little magnets abandoned freely to the interaction of 
their own forces. In obedience to these they would arrange them- 
selves, and finally assume positions of rest, forming a coherent mass. 
Let us suppose the breeze, which now causes them to quiver, to dis- 
turb the assumed equilibrium. As often as disturbed there would be 
a constant effort on the part of the leaves to reestablish it; and in 
making this effort the mass of leaves would pass through different 
shapes and forms. If other leaves, moreover, were at hand endowed 
with similar forces, the action would extend to them—a growth of 
the mass of leaves being the consequence. 

We have strong reason for assuming that the ultimate particles 
of matter—the atoms and molecules of which it is made up—are 
endowed with forces coarsely typified by those here ascribed to the 
leaves. The phenomena of crystallisation lead, of necessity, to this 
conception of molecular polarity. Under the operation of such forces 

Vor. IV.—No. 21. 3H 
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the molecules of a seed, like our fallen leaves in the first instance, 
take up positions from which they would never move if undisturbed 
by an external impulse. But solar light and heat, which come to us 
as waves through space, are the great agents of molecular disturbance. 
On the inert molecules of seed and soil these waves impinge, disturb- 
ing the atomic equilibrium, which there is an immediate effort to 
restore. The effort, incessantly defeated—for the waves continue to 
pour in—is incessantly renewed ; in the molecular struggle matter is 
gathered from the soil and from the atmosphere, and built, in 
obedience to the forces which guide the molecules, into the special 
form of the tree. In a general way, therefore, the life of the tree 
might be defined as an unceasing effort to restore a disturbed equili- 
brium. In the building of crystals, Nature makes her first structural 
effort ; we have here the earliest groping of the so-called ‘ vital force, 
and the manifestations of this force in plants and animals, though, as 
already stated, indefinitely more complex, are to be regarded of the 
same mechanical quality as those concerned in the building of the 
crystal. 

Consider the cycle of operations by which the seed produces the 
plant, the plant the flower, the flower again the seed, the causal 
line returning with the fidelity of a planetary orbit to its original 
point of departure. Who or what planned this molecular rhythm? 
We do not know—science fails even to inform us whether it was ever 
‘planned’ at all. Yonder butterfly has a spot of orange on its 
wing ; and if we look at a drawing made a century ago, of one of 
the ancestors of that butterfly, we probably find the selfsame spot 
upon the wing. For a century the molecules have described their 
cycles. Butterflies have been begotten, have been born, and have 
died ; still we find the molecular architecture reproduced. Who or 
what determined this persistency of recurrence? We do not know; 
but we stand within our intellectual range when we say that there 
is probably nothing in that wing which may not yet find its Newton 
to prove that the principles involved in its construction are qualita- 
tively the same as those brought into play in the formation of the 
solar system. We may even take a step further, and affirm that the 
brain of man—the organ of his reason and his sense—without which 
he can neither think nor feel, is also an assemblage of molecules, acting 
and reacting according to law. Here, however, the methods pursued in 
mechanical science come to an end; and if asked to deduce from the 
physical interaction of the brain molecules the least of the phenomena 
of sensation or thought, we must acknowledge our helplessness. 
The association of both with the matter of the brain may be as 
certain as the association of light with the rising of the sun. But 
whereas in the latter case we have unbroken mechanical conneetion 
between the sun and our organs, in the former case logical continuity 
disappears. Between molecular mechanics and consciousness is 
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interposed a fissure over which the ladder of physical reasoning is 
incompetent to carry us. We must, therefore, accept the observed 


the yoke of a prior deduction. 


Such were the ponderings which ran habitually through my mind 
in the days of my scientific youth. They illustrate two things—a 
determination to push physical considerations to their utmost legiti- 
mate limit ; and an acknowledgment that physical considerations do 
not lead to the final explanation of all that we feel and know. This 
acknowledgment, be it said in passing, was by no means made with the 
view of providing room for the play of considerations other than phy- 
sical The same intellectual duality, if I may use the phrase, 
manifests itself in the following extract from an article published 
in the Saturday Review for August 4, 1860 :— 


The philosophy of the future will assuredly take more account than that of the 
past of the dependence of thought and feeling on physical processes ; and it may 
be that the qualities of the mind will be studied through organic combinations as 
we now study the character of a force through the affections of ordinary matter. 
We believe that every thought and every feeling has its definite mechanical corre- 
lative—that it is accompanied by a certain breaking up and remarshalliag of the 
atoms of the brain. This latter process is purely physical ; and were the faculties 
we now possess sufficiently expanded, without the creation of any new faculty, it 
would doubtless be within the range of our augmented powers to infer from the 
molecular state of the brain the character of the thought acting on it, and con- 
versely to infer from the thought the exact molecular condition of the brain. We 
do not say—and this, as will be seen, is all-important—that the inference here 
referred to would be an @ priori one. But by observing, with the faculties we 
assume, the state of the brain, and the associated mental affections, both might be 
so tabulated side by side that, if one were given, a mere reference to the table 
would declare the other. Our present powers, it is true, shrivel into nothingness 
when brought to bear on such a problem, but it is because of its complexity and 
our limits that this is the case. The guality of the problem and of our powers are, 
we believe, so related, that a mere expansion of the latter would enable them to 
cope with the former. Why, then, in scientific speculation should we turn our eyes 
exclusively to the past? May it not be that a time is coming—ages no doubt 
distant, but still advancing—when the dwellers upon this earth, starting from 
the gross human brain of to-day as a rudiment, may be able to apply to these 
mighty questions faculties of commensurate extent ? Given the requisite expansi- 
bility to the present senses and intelligence of man—given also the time necessary 
for their expansion—and this high goal may be attained. Development is all that 
is required, and not a change of quality. There need be no absolute breach of con- 
tinuity between us and our loftier brothers yet to come. 

We have guarded ourselves against saying that the inferring of thought from 
material combinations and arrangements would be an inference a priort. The infe-~ 
rence meant would be the same in kind as that which the observation of the effects 
of food and drink upon the mind would enable us to make, differing only from the 
latter in the degree of analytical insight which we suppose attained. Given the 
masses and distances of the planets, we can infer the perturbations consequent 
on their mutual attractions. Given the nature of a disturbanee in water, air, or 
wether—knowing the physical qualities of the medium, we can infer how its particles 
will be affected. In all this we deal with physical laws. The mind runs with 
3m 2 


association as an empirical fact, without being able to bring it under 
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certainty along the line of thoughts which connect the phenomena, and from beginning 
to end there is no break in the chain. But when we endeavour to pass by a similar 
process from the phenomena of physics to those of thought, we meet a problem 
which transcends any conceivable expansion of the powers which we now possess, 
We may think over the subject again and again, but it eludes all intellectual pre- 
sentation. The territory of physics is wide, but it has its limits from which we look 
with vacant gaze into the region beyond. Let us follow matter to its utmost 
bounds, let us claim it in all its forms—even in the muscles, blood, and brain of 
man himself it is ours to experiment with and to speculate upon. Casting the 
term ‘vital force’ from our vocabulary, let us reduce, if we can, the visible phe- 
nomena of life to mechanical attractions and repulsions. Having thus exhausted 
physics, and reached its very rim, a mighty Mystery still looms beyond us. We 
have, in fact, made no step towards its solution. And thus it will ever loom, 
compelling the philosophies of successive ages to confess that 


‘We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded by a sleep.’ 


In my work on Heat, first published in 1863, I employ the precise 
language here extracted from the Saturday Review. 

In this extract a distinction is revealed which I had resolved at 
all hazards to draw—that, namely, between what men knew or might 
know, and what they could never hope to know. Impart simple 
magnifying power to our present vision, and the atomic motions of the 
brain itself might be brought into view. Compare these motions with 
the corresponding states of consciousness, and an empirical nexus might 
be established ; but ‘we try to soar in a vacuum when we endeavour 
to pass by logical deduction from the one to the other.’ Among 
those brain-effects a new product appears which defies mechanical 
treatment. We cannot deduce consciousness from motion, or motion 
from consciousness, as we deduce one motion from another. Never- 
theless observation is open to us, and by it relations may be esta- 
blished which are at least as valid as the conclusions of deductive 
reason. ‘The difficulty may really lie in the attempt to convert a 
datum into an inference—an ultimate fact into a product of logic. 
My desire for the moment, however, is, not to theorise, but to let 
fact speak in reply to accusation. 

The most ‘ materialistic’ speculation for which I am responsible, 
prior to the ‘ Belfast Address,’ is embodied in the following extract 
from a brief article written as far back as 1865 :— 


Supposing the molecules of the human body, instead of replacing others, and thus 
renewing a pre-existing form, to be gathered first-hand from nature, and placed in 
the exact relative positions which they occupy in the body. Supposing them to 
have the same forces and distribution of forces, the same motions and distribution 
of motions—would this organised concourse of molecules stand before us as a seD- 
tient, thinking being? There seems no valid reason to assume that it would not. 
Gr supposing a planet carved from the sun set spinning round an axis, and sent 
revolving round the sun at a distance equal to that of our earth, would one 
consequence of the refrigeration of the mass be the development of organic forms ? 
Tlean to the affirmative, 
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This may be plain speaking, but it is without ‘dogmatism.’ An 
opinion is expressed, a belief, a leaning—not an established ‘doctrine.’ 
The burden of my writings in this connection is as much a recognition 
of the weakness of science as an assertion of its strength. In 1867, 
I told the working men of Dundee that while making the largest 
demand for freedom of investigation ; while considering science to be 
alike powerful as an mstrument of intellectual culture, and as a 
ministrant to the material wants of men; if asked whether science 
has solved, or is likely in our day to solve, ‘the problem of the 
universe, I must shake my head in doubt. I compare the mind of 
man to a musical instrument with a certain range of notes, 
beyond which in both directions exists infinite silence. The phe- 
nomena of matter and force come within our intellectual range ; 
but behind, and above, and around us the real mystery of the 
universe lies unsolved, and, as far as we are concerned, is incapable 
of solution. 

While refreshing my mind on these old themes I am struck by 
the poverty of my own thought; appearing to myself as a person 
possessing one idea, which so overmasters him that he is never weary 
of repeating it. That idea is the polar conception of the grandeur 
and the littleness of man—the vastness of his range in some respects 
and directions, and his powerlessness to take a single step in others. 
In 1868, before the mathematical and physical section of the British 
Association, then assembled at Norwich, I repeat the same well-worn 
note :— 


In affirming the growth of the human body to be mechanical, and thought as 
exercised by us to have its correlative in the physics of the brain, the position of the 
‘materialist,’ as far as that position is tenable, is stated. Ii think the materialist 
will be able finally to maintain this position against all attacks, but I do not think 
he can pass beyondit. The problem of the connection of body and soul is as insoluble 
in its modern form as it was in the pre-scientific ages. Phosphorus is a constituent of 
the human brain, and a trenchant German writer has exclaimed, ‘ Ohne Phosphor 
kein Gedanke!’ That may or may not be the case ; but even if we knew it to be 
the case, the knowledge would not lighten our darkness. On both sides of the 
zone here assigned to the materialist, he is equally helpless. If you ask him 
whence is this ‘ matter,’ of which we have been discoursing—who or what divided 
it into molecules, and impressed upon them this necessity of running into organic 
forms —he has no answer. Science is also mute in regard to such questions. But 
if the materialist is confounded, and science is rendered dumb, who else is pre- 
pared with an answer? Let us lower our heads and acknowledge our ignorance, 
priest and philosopher, one and all. 


The roll of echoes which succeeded the lecture delivered by 
Professor Virchow at Munich on the 22nd of September, 1877, was 
long and loud. The Times published a nearly full translation of the 
lecture, and it was eagerly commented on in other journals. Glances 
from it to an Address delivered by me before the Midland Institute 
last autumn were very frequent. Professor Virchow was held up to 
me in some quarters as a model of philosophic caution, who by his 
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reasonableness reproved my rashness and by his depth reproved my 
shallowness. With true theologic courtesy I was sedulously emptied 
not only of ‘the principles of scientific thought,’ but of ‘ common 
modesty ’ and ‘common sense.’ And though I am indebted to Pro. 
fessor Clifford for recalling in the Nineteenth Century for April the 
public mind in this connection from heated fancy to sober fact, I do 
not think a brief additional examination of Virchow’s views, and of 
my relation to them, will be out of place here. 

The keynote of his position is struck in the preface to the 
excellent English translation of his lecture—a preface written 
expressly by himself. Nothing, he says, was farther from his 
intention than any wish to disparage the great services rendered by 
Mr. Darwin to the advancement of biological science, of which no 
one has expressed more admiration than himself. On the other hand, 
it seemed high time to him to enter an energetic protest against the 
attempts that are made to proclaim the problems of research as 
actual facts, and the opinions of scientists as established science. On 
the ground, among others, that it promotes the pernicious delusions 
of the Socialist, Virchow considers the theory of evolution dangerous; 
but his fidelity to truth is so great that he would brave the danger 
and teach the theory, if it were only proved. The burden indeed 
of this celebrated lecture is a warning that a marked distinction 
ought to be made between that which is experimentally esta- 
blished, and that which is still in the region of speculation. As to 
the latter, Virchow by no means imposes silence. He is far too 
sagacious a man to commit himself, at the present time of day, to 
any such absurdity. But he insists that it ought not to be put on 
the same evidential level as the former. ‘It ought,’ as he poetically 
expresses it, ‘to be written in small letters under the text.’ The 
audience ought to be warned that the speculative matter is only 
possible, not actual truth—that it belongs to the region of ‘ belief, 
and not to that of demonstration. As long as a problem continues 
in this speculative stage it would be mischievous, he considers, to 
teach it in our schools. ‘ We ought not,’ he urges, ‘ to represent our 
conjecture as a certainty, nor our hypothesis as a doctrine: this is 
inadmissible.’ With regard to the connection between physical 
processes and mental phenomena he says: ‘I will, indeed, willingly 
grant that we can find certain gradations, certain definite points at 
which we trace a passage from mental processes to processes purely 
physical, or of a physical character. Throughout this discourse I am 
not asserting that it will never be possible to bring psychical processes 
into an immediate connection with those that are physical. Alll 
say is that we have at present no right to set up this possible con- 
nection as a doctrine of science.’ In the next paragraph he reiterates 
his position with reference to the introduction of such topics into 
school teaching. ‘We must draw,’ he says, ‘a strict distinction 
between what we wish to teach, and what we wish to search for. 
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The objects of our research are expressed as problems (or hypotheses). 
We need not keep them to ourselves ; we are ready to communicate 
them to all the world, and say “There is the problem; that is what 
we strive for.” . . . The investigation of such problems, in which 
the whole nation may be interested, cannot be restricted to any one. 
This is Freedom of Inquiry. But the problem (or hypothesis) is 
not, without further debate, to be made a doctrine.’ He will not 
concede to Dr. Haeckel ‘ that it is a question for the schoolmasters to 
decide, whether the Darwinian theory of man’s descent should be at 
once laid down as the basis of instruction, and the protoplastic soul 
be assumed as the foundation of all ideas concerning spiritual being.’ 
The professor concludes his lecture thus: ‘ With perfect truth did 
Bacon say of old “ Scientia est potentia.” But he also defined that 
knowledge ; and the knowledge he meant was not speculative know- 
ledge, not the knowledge of hypotheses, but it was objective and 
actual knowledge. Gentlemen, I think we should be abusing our 
power, we should be imperilling our power, unless in our teaching 
we restrict ourselves to this perfectly safe and unassailable domain. 
From this domain we may make incursions into the field of problems, 
and I am sure that every venture of that kind will then find all 
needful security and support.’ I have emphasised by italics two 
sentences in the foregoing series of quotations ; the other italics are 
the author’s own. 

Virchow’s position could not be made clearer by any comments 
of mine than he has here made it himself. That position is one of 
the highest practical importance. ‘Throughout our whole German 
Fatherland,’ he says, ‘men are busied in renovating, extending, and 
developing the system of education, and in inventing fixed forms in 
which to mould it. On the threshold of coming events stands the 
Prussian law of education. In all the German States larger schools 
are being built, new educational establishments are set up, the 
universities are extended, “higher” and “middle” schools are 
founded. Finally comes the question, What is to be the chief sub- 
stance of the teaching?’ What,in regard to science, Virchow thinks 
it ought and ought not to be, is disclosed by the foregoing quotations. 
There ought to be a clear distinction made between science in the 
state of hypothesis, and science in the state of fact. From school 
teaching the former ought to be excluded. And, inasmuch as it is 
still in its hypothetical stage, the ban of exclusion ought to fall upon 
the theory of evolution. 


T now freely offer myself for judgment before the tribunal whose 
law is here laid down. First and foremost, then, I have never 
advocated the introduction of the theory of evolution into our schools. 
I should even be disposed to resist its introduction before its meaning 
had been better understood and its utility more fully recognised than 
it is now by the great body of the community. The theory ought, I 
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think, to bide its time until the free conflict of discovery, argument, 
and opinion has won for it this recognition. In dealing with the 
community great changes must have timeliness as well as truth upon 
their side. But if the mouths of thinkers are stopped, the necessary 
social preparation will be impossible ; an unwholesome divorce will 
be established between the expert and the public, and the slow and 
natural process of leavening the social lump by discovery and dis- 
cussion will be displaced by something far less safe and salutary. On 
this count, then, I claim acquittal, being for the moment on the 
side of Virchow. 

In a discourse delivered before the British Association at Liver- 
pool, after speaking of the theory of evolution applied to the primitive 
condition of matter as belonging to‘ the dim twilight of conjecture,’ 
and affirming that ‘the certainty of experimental inquiry is here 
shut out,’ I sketch the nebular theory as enunciated by Kant and 
Laplace, and afterwards proceed thus :— 


Accepting some such view of the construction of our system as probable, a 
desire immediately arises to connect the present life of our planet with the past. 
We wish to know something of our remotest ancestry. On its first detachment 
from the sun, life, as we understand it, could not have been present on the earth, 
How, then, did it come there? The thing to be encouraged here is a reverent 
freedom—a freedom preceded by the hard discipline which checks licentiousness in 
speculation—while the thing to be repressed, both in science and out of it, is 
dogmatism. And here I am in the hands of the meeting, willing to end but ready 
to goon. I have no right to intrude upon you unasked the unformed notions which 
are floating like clouds or gathering to more solid consistency in the modern speculative 


mind. 
I then notice more especially the theory of evolution. 


Those who hold the doctrine of evolution are by no means ignorant of the 
uncertainty of their data, and they only yield to it a provisional assent. They regard 
the nebular hypothesis as probable; and, in the utter absence of any proof of the 
illegality of the act, they prolong the method of nature from the present into the 
past. Here the observed uniformity of nature is their only guide. Having deter- 
mined the elements of their curve in a world of observation and experiment, they 
prolong that curve into an antecedent world, and accept as probable the unbroken 
sequence of development from the nebula to the present time. 


Thus it appears that, long antecedent to the publication of his 
advice, I did exactly what Professor Virchow recommends, showing 
myself as careful as he could be not to claim for a scientific doctrine 
a certainty which did not belong to it. 

I now pass on to the Belfast Address, and will cite at once from 
it the passage which has given rise to the most violent animad- 
version. 


Believing as I do in the continuity of nature, I cannot stop abruptly where our 
microscopes cease to be of use. At this point the vision of the mind authoritatively 
supplements that of the eye. By an intellectual necessity I cross the boundary of 
the experimental evidence, and discern in that ‘matter’ which we, in our ignorance 
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of its latent powers, and notwithstanding our professed reverence for its Creator, 
have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life. 

Without halting for a moment I go on to do the precise thing 
which Professor Virchow declares to be necessary. 









If you ask me whether there exists the least evidence to prove that any 
form of life can be developed out of matter independently of antecedent life, my 
reply is that evidence considered perfectly conclusive by many has been adduced, 
and that were we to follow a common example, and accept testimony because it 
falls in with our belief, we should eagerly close with the evidence referred to. But 
those to whom I refer as having studied this question, believing the evidence offered if 
in favour of ‘spontaneous generation’ to be vitiated by error, cannot accept it. i 
They know full well that the chemist now prepares from inorganic matter a vast 
array of substances, which were some time ago regarded as the products solely of ri 
vitality. They are intimately acquainted with the structural power of matter, as i 
evidenced inthe phenomena of crystallisation. They can justify scientifically their 
belief in its potency, under the proper conditions, to produce organisms. But, in 
reply to your question, they will frankly admit their inability to point to any 
satisfactory experimental proof that life can be developed, save from demonstrable 
antecedent life.® 















Three years subsequently it fell to my lot to address the members 
of the Midland Institute at Birmingham, and a very few words will 
reveal the grounds of my reference on that occasion to the ‘ Theory 
of Descent.’ ‘Ten years have elapsed,’ said Dr. Hooker at Norwich 
in 1868,° ‘ since the publication of The Origin of Species by Natural 
Selection, and it is therefore not too early now to ask what progress 
that bold theory has made in scientific estimation. Since the Origin 
appeared it has passed through four English editions,'® two American, 
two German, two French, several Russian, a Dutch, and an Italian. So 
far from Natural Selection being a thing of the past (the Atheneum 
had stated it to be so), it is an accepted doctrine with almost every 
philosophical naturalist, including, it will always be understood, a con- 
siderable proportion who are not prepared to admit that it accounts 
for all Mr. Darwin assigns to it.’ In the following year, at Innsbruck, 
Helmholtz took up the same ground. Another decade has now 
passed, and he is simply blind who cannot see the enormous progress 
made by the theory during that time. Some of the outward and 
visible signs of this advance are readily indicated. The hostility and 
fear which so long prevented the recognition of Mr. Darwin by his 
own university have vanished, and this year Cambridge, amid uni- 
versal acclamation, conferred on him her Doctor’s degree. The 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, which had so long persistently closed 
its doors against him, has also yielded at last; while sermons, 
lectures, and published articles plainly show that even the clergy 
have, toa great extent, become acclimatised to the Darwinian air. 























® Quoted by Clifford, Mineteenth Century, iii. p. 726. 

® President’s Address to the British Association. 

© Published by Mr. John Murray, the English publisher of Virchow’s lecture. 
Bane and antidote are thus impartially distributed by the same band. 
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My reference to Mr. Darwin in the Birmingham Address was 
based upon the knowledge that such changes had been accomplished, 
and were still going on. 

That the lecture of Professor Virchow can to any practical extent 
disturb this progress of public faith in the theory of evolution, I do 
not believe. That the special lessons of caution which he inculcates 
were exemplified by me, years before his voice was heard upon this 
subject, has been proved in the foregoing pages. It is possible to draw 
the coincident lines still further, for most of what he has said about 
spontaneous generation might have been uttered by me. I share his 
opinion that the theory of evolution in its complete form involves the 
assumption that at some period or other of the earth’s history there 
occurred what would be now called ‘ spontaneous generation.’ I agree 
with him that ‘the proofs of it are still wanting.’ ‘ Whoever,’ he says, 
‘recalls to mind the lamentable failure of all the attempts made very 
recently to discover a decided support for the generatio wquivoca in 
the lower forms of transition from the inorganic to the organic world 
will feel it doubly serious to demand that this theory, so utterly 
discredited, should be in any way accepted as the basis of all our 
views of life.” I hold with Virchow that the failures have been 
lamentable, that the doctrine is utterly discredited. But my position 
here is so well known that I need not dwell upon it further. 

With one special utterance of Professor Virchow his translator 
connects me by name. ‘I have no objection,’ observes the professor, 
‘to your saying that atoms of carbon also possess mind, or that in 
their connection with the Plastidule company they acquire mind; 
only I do not know how I am to perceive this.’ This is substantially 
what I had said seventeen years previously in the Saturday Review. 
The professor continues: ‘If I explain attraction and repulsion as 
exhibitions of mind, as psychical phenomena, I simply throw the 
Psyche out of the window, and the Psyche ceases to be a Psyche.’ I 
may say, in passing, that the Psyche that could be cast out of the 
window is not worth house-room. At this point the translator, who 
is evidently a man of culture, strikes in with a foot-note. ‘As an 
illustration of Professor Virchow’s meaning, we may quote the con- 
clusion at which Dr. Tyndall arrives respecting the hypothesis of a 
human soul, offered as an explanation or a simplification of a series of 
obscure phenomena—psychical phenomena, as he calls them. “If 
you are content to make your soul a poetic rendering of a pheno- 
‘ menon which refuses the yoke of ordinary physical laws, I, for one, 
would not object to this exercise of ideality.”’!! Professor Virchow’s 
meaning, I admit, required illustration; but I do not clearly see 
how the quotation from me subserves this purpose. I do not even 
know whether I am cited as meriting praise or deserving opprobrium. 
In a far coarser fashion this utterance of mine has been dealt with in 


" Presidential Address delivered before the Birmingham and Midland Institute, 
October 1, 1877. LVortnightly Review, November 1, 1877, p. 607. 
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another place: it may therefore be worth while to spend a few words 
upon it. 

The sting of a wasp at the finger-end announces itself to’ the 
brain as pain. The impression made by the sting travels, in the first 
place, with comparative slowness along the nerves affected ; and only 
when it reaches the brain have we the fact of consciousness. Those 
who think most profoundly on this subject hold that a chemical 
change, which strictly interpreted is atomic motion, is, in such a 
case, propagated along the nerve, and communicated to the brain. 
Again, on feeling the sting I flap the insect violently away. What 
has caused this motion of my hand? The command to remove the 
insect travels from the brain along the motor nerves to the proper 
muscles, and, their force being unlocked, they perform the work de- 
manded of them. But what moved the nerve molecules which un- 
locked the muscle? The sense of pain, it may be replied. But how 
can a sense of pain, or any other state of consciousness, make matter 
move? Not all the sense of pain or pleasure in the world could lift 
a stone or move a billiard-ball ; why should it stir a molecule? Try 
to express the motion numerically in terms of the sensation, and the 
difficulty immediately appears. Hence the idea long ago entertained 
by philosophers, but lately brought into special prominence, that the 
physical processes are complete in themselves, and would go on just 
as they do if consciousness were not at all implicated. Consciousness, 
on this view, is a kind of by-product inexpressible in terms of force 
and motion, and unessential to the molecular changes going on in the 
brain. 

Four years ago I wrote thus :— 

Do states of consciousness enter as links into the chain of antecedence and 
sequence, which gives rise to bodily actions? Speaking for’ myself, it is certain 
that I have no power of imagining such states interposed between the molecules of 
the brain, and influencing the transference of motion among the molecules. The 
thing ‘ eludes all mental presentation.’ Hence an iron strength seems to belong 
to the logic which claims for the brain an automatic action uninfluenced by con- 
sciousness. But it is, I believe, admitted by those who hold the automaton theory, 
that consciousness is produced by the motion of the molecules of the brain; and 
this production of consciousness by molecular motion is to me quite as unpresent- 
able to the mental vision as the production of molecular motion by consciousness. 


If I reject one result I must reject both. J, however, reject neither, and thus stand 
in the presence of two Incomprehensibles, instead of one Incomprehensible. 


Here I secede from the automaton theory, though maintained by 
friends who have all my esteem, and fall back upon the avowal which 
occurs with such wearisome iteration throughout the foregoing pages ; 
namely, my own utter incapacity to grasp the problem. 

This avowal is repeated with emphasis in the passage to which 
Professor Virchow’s translator draws attention. What, I there ask, is 
the causal connection between the objective and the subjective— 
between molecular motions and states of consciousness? My answer 
is: Ido not see the connection, nor am IL acquainted with anybody 
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who does. It is no explanation to say that the objective and subject- 
ive are two sides of one and the same phenomenon. Why should 
the phenomenon have two sides? This is the very core of the diffi- 
culty. There are plenty of molecular motions which do not exhibit 
this two-sideness. Does water think or feel when it runs into frost- 
ferns upon a window pane? If not, why should the molecular motion 
of the brain be yoked to this mysterious companion—consciousness ? 
We can form a coherent picture of all the purely physical processes 
—the stirring of the brain, the thrilling of the nerves, the discharging 
of the muscles, and all the subsequent motions of the organism. We 
are here dealing with mechanical problems which are mentally pre- 
sentable. But we can form no picture of the process whereby con- 
sciousness emerges, either as a necessary link, or as an accidental 
by-product, of this series of actions. The reverse process of the 
production of motion by consciousness is equally unpresentable to 
the mind. We are here in fact on the boundary line of the intellect, 
where the ordinary canons of science fail to extricate us from diffi- 
culty. If we are true to these canons, we must deny to subjective 
phenomena all influence on physical processes. The mechanical 
philosopher, as sweh, will never place a state of consciousness and a 
group of molecules in the relation of mover and moved. Observation 
proves them to interact; but, in passing from the one to the other, 
we meet a blank which the logic of deduction is unable to fill. This, 
the reader will remember, is the conclusion at which I had arrived 
more than twenty years ago. I lay bare unsparingly the central 
difficulty of the materialist, and tell him that the facts of observation 
which he considers so simple are ‘almost as difficult to be seized 
mentally as the idea of a soul.’ I go further, and say, in effect, 
to those who wish to retain this idea, ‘If you abandon the 
interpretations of grosser minds, who image the soul as a Psyche 
which could be thrown out of the window—an entity which 
is usually occupied, we know not how, among the molecules 
of the brain, but which on due occasion, such as the intrusion of a 
bullet or the blow of a club, can fly away into other regions of space—— 
if, abandoning this heathen notion, you approach the subject in 
the only way in which approach is possible—if you consent to make 
your soul a poetic rendering of a phenomenon which, as I have 
taken more pains than anybody else to show you, refuses the yoke of 
ordinary physical laws—then I, for one, would not object to this 
exercise of ideality.’ I say it strongly, but with good temper, that the 
theologian, or the defender of theology, who hacks and scourges me 
for putting the question in this light is guilty of black ingratitude. 


Notwithstanding the agreement thus far pointed out, there are 
certain points in Professor Virchow’s lecture to which I should feel 
inclined to take exception. I think it was hardly necessary to asso- 
ciate the theory of evolution with Socialism; it may be even questioned 
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whether it was correct to do so. As Lange remarks, the aim of 
Socialism, or of its extreme leaders, is to overthrow the existing 
systems of government, and anything that helps them to this end is 
welcomed, whether it be atheism or papal infallibility. For long 
years the Socialists saw Church and State united against them, and 
both were therefore regarded with a common hatred. But no sooner 
does a serious difference arise between Church and State, than a por- 
tion of the Socialists begin immediately to dally with the former.’ 
The experience of the last German elections illustrates Lange’s posi- 
tion. Far nobler and truer to my mind than this fear of promoting 
Socialism by a scientific theory which the best and soberest heads in 
the world have substantially accepted, is the position assumed by 
Helmholtz, who in his ‘ Popular Lectures’ describes Darwin’s theory 
as embracing ‘ an essentially new creative thought’ (einen wesentlich 
neuen schépferischen Gedanken), and who illustrates the greatness 
of this thought by copious references to the solutions, previously 
undreamt of, which it offers of the enigmas of life and organisation. 
One point in this ‘ popular’ exposition deserves especial mention 
here. Helmholtz refers to the dominant position acquired by Ger- 
many in physiology and medicine, while other nations have kept 
abreast of her in the investigation of inorganic nature. He claims 
forGerman men the credit of pursuing with unflagging zeal and self- 
denying industry, guided by ideal aims, and without any immediate 
prospect of practical utility, the cultivation of pure science. But 
that which has determined German superiority in the fields referred 
to was, in his opinion, something different from this. Inquiries as 
to the nature of life are intimately connected with psychological 
and ethical questions; and he claims for his countrymen a greater 
fearlessness of the consequences which a full knowledge of the truth 
may here carry along with it, than reigns among the inquirers of 
other nations. Helmholtz points to the cause of this timidity :— 


England and France possess distinguished investigators—men competent to 
follow up and illustrate with vigorous energy the methods of natural science; but 
they have hitherto been compelled to bend before social and theological prejudices, 
and could only utter their convictions under the penalty of injuring their social 
influence and usefulness. Germany has gone forward more courageously. She 
has cherished the trust, which has never been deceived, that complete truth carries 
with it the antidote against the bane and danger which follow in the train of half 
knowledge. A cheerfully laborious and temperate people—a people morally strong 
—can well afford to look truth full in the face. Nor are they to be ruined by the 
enunciation of one-sided theories, even when these may appear to threaten the 


bases of society. 


These words of Helmholtz are, in my opinion, wiser and more appli- 
cable to the condition of Germany at the present moment than those 
which express the fears of Professor Virchow. It will be remembered 
that at the time of his lecture his chief anxiety was directed to- 


% Geschichte des Matervialismus, 2° Auflage, vol. ii. p. 538. 
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wards France; but France has since.that time given ample evidence 
of her ability to crush, not only Socialists, but anti-Socialists, who 
would impose on her a yoke which she refuses to bear. 

In close connection with these utterances of Helmholtz, I place 
another utterance not less noble, which I trust was understood and 
appreciated by those to whom it was addressed. 


If (said the President of the British Association in his opening address in 
Dublin) we could lay down beforehand the precise limits of possible knowledge, 
the problem of physical science would be already half solved. But the question 
to which the scientific explorer has often to address himself is not merely whether 
he is able to solve this or that problem; but whether he can so far unravel the 
tangled threads of the matter with which he has to deal as to weave them into a 
definite problem at all... . If his eye seem dim, he must look steadfastly and 
with hope into the misty vision, until the very clouds wreathe themselves into 
definite forms. If his ear seem dull, he must listen patiently and with sympathetic 
trust to the intricate whisperings of Nature—the goddess, as she has been called, 
of a hundred voices—until here and there he can pick out a few simple notes to 
which his own powerscan resound. If, then, at a moment when he finds himself 
placed on a pinnacle from which he is called upon to take a perspective survey of 
the range of science, and to tell us what he can see from his vantage-ground ; if at 
such a moment after straining his gaze to the very verge of the horizon, and after 
describing the most distant of well-defined objects, he should give utterance also to 
some of the subjective impressions which he is conscious of receiving from 
regions beyond; if he should depict possibilities which seem opening to his 
view; if he should explain why he thinks this a mere blind alley and that an 
open path; then the fault and the loss would be alike ours if we refused to listen 
calmly, and temperately to form our own judgment on what we hear; then assuredly 
it is we who would be committing the error of confounding matters of fact with 
matters of opinion, if we failed to discriminate between the various elements contained 
in such a discourse, and assumed that they had been all put on the same footing. 


While largely agreeing with him, I cannot quite accept the set- 
ting in which Professor Virchow places the confessedly abortive 
attempts to secure an experimental basis for the doctrine of spon- 
taneous generation. It is not a doctrine ‘so discredited’ that some 
of the scientific thinkers of England accept ‘as the basis of all their 
views of life.’ Their induction is by no means thus limited. They 
have on their side more than the ‘ reasonable probability’ deemed 
sufficient by Bishop Butler for practical guidance in the gravest 
affairs, that the members of the solar system which are now discrete 
once formed a continuous mass; that in the course of untold ages, 
during which the work of condensation went on through the waste 
of heat in space, the planets were detached; and that our present 
sun is the residual nucleus of the flocculent or gaseous ball from 
which the planets were successively separated. Life, as we define 
it, was not possible for eons subsequent to this separation. When 
and how did it appear? I have already pressed this question, but 
have received no answer.’* If, with Professor Knight, we regard the 
Bible account of the introduction of life upon the earth as a poem, 
not as a statement of fact, where are we to seek for guidance as to 

3 In the Apology for the Belfast Address, the question is reasoned oute 
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the fact? There does not exist a barrier possessing the strength of 
a cobweb to oppose to the hypothesis which ascribes the appearance 
of life to that ‘ potency of matter’ which results in natural evolution." 
This hypothesis is not without its difficulties, but they vanish when 
compared with those which encumber its rivals. There are various 
facts in science obviously connected, and whose connections we are 
unable to trace; but we do not think of filling the gap between 
them by the intrusion of a separable spiritual agent. In like manner 
though we are unable to trace the course of things from the nebula, 
where there was no life in our sense, to the present earth where life 
abounds, the spirit and practice of science pronounce against the in- 
trusion of an anthropomorphic creator. Theologians must liberate and 
refine their conceptions or be prepared for the rejection of them by 
thoughtful minds. It is they, not we, who lay claim to knowledge 
never given to man. ‘Our refusal of the creative hypothesis is less an 
assertion of knowledge than a protest against the assumption of know- 
ledge which must long, if not always, lie beyond us, and the claim to 
which is a source of perpetual confusion.” At the same time, when I 
look with strenuous gaze into the whole problem as far as my capacities 
allow, overwhelming wonder is the predominant feeling. This wonder 
has come to me from the ages just as much as my understanding, 
and it has an equal right to satisfaction. Hence I say, if, abandoning 
your illegitimate claim to knowledge, you place, with Job, your fore- 
head in the dust and acknowledge the authorship of this universe to 
be past finding out—if having made this confession, and relinquished 
the views of the mechanical theologian, you desire, for the satisfaction 
of feelings which I admit to be in great part those of humanity at 
large, to give ideal form to the Power that moves all things—it is 
not by me that you will find objections raised to this exercise of 
ideality, when consciously and worthily carried out. 

Again, I think Professor Virchow’s position, in regard to the 
question of contagium animatum, is not altogether that of true 
philosophy. He points to the antiquity of the doctrine. ‘It is lost,’ 
he says, ‘in the darkness of the middle ages. We have received this 
name from our forefathers, and it already appears distinctly in the 
sixteenth century. We possess several works of that time which put 
forward contagium animatum as a scientific doctrine, with the same 
confidence, with the same sort of proof, with which the “ Plastidulic 
soul” is now set forth.’ 

These speculations of our ‘ forefathers’ will appeal differently to 
different minds. By some they will be dismissed with a sneer; to 
others they will appeal as proofs of genius on the part of those who 
enunciated them. There are men, and by no means the minority, 


4 “We feel it an undeniable necessity,’ says Professor Virchow, ‘not to sever the 
organic world from the whole, as if it were something disjoined from the whole.’ 
This grave statement cannot be weakened by the subsequent pleasantry regarding 
* Carbon & Co.’ 
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who, however wealthy in regard to facts, can never rise into the 
region of principles ; and they are sometimes intolerant of those who 
can. They are formed to plod meritoriously on the lower levels of 
thought, unpossessed of the pinions necessary to reach the heights, 
They cannot realise the mental act—the act of inspiration it might 
well be called—by which a man of genius, after long pondering and 
proving, reaches a theoretic conception which unravels and illuminates 
the tangle of centuries of observation and experiment. There are 
minds, it may be said in passing, who at the present moment stand in 
this relation to Mr. Darwin. For my part, I should be inclined to 
ascribe to penetration rather than to presumption the notion of a 
contagium animatum. He who invented the term ought, I think, 
to be held in esteem; for he had before him the quantity of fact, 
and the measure of analogy, that would justify a man of genius in 
taking a step so bold. ‘Nevertheless,’ says Professor Virchow, ‘no 
one was able throughout a long time to discover these living germs 
of disease. The sixteenth century did not find them, nor did the 
seventeenth, nor the eighteenth.’ But it may be urged, in reply to 
this, that the theoretic conjecture often legitimately comes first. It 
is the forecast of genius which anticipates the fact and constitutes a 
spur towards its discovery. If instead of being a spur the theoretic 
guess rendered men content with imperfect knowledge, it would be a 
thing to be deprecated. But in modern investigation this is dis- 
tinctly not the case; Darwin’s theory, for example, like the undu- 
latory theory, has been a motive power and not an anodyne. ‘At 
last,’ says Professor Virchow, ‘in the nineteenth century we have 
begun little by little really to find contagia animata.’ So much 
the more honour is due to those who, three centuries in advance, so 
put together the facts and analogies of contagious disease as to divine 
its root and character. Professor Virchow seems to deprecate the 
‘obstinacy ’ with which this notion of a contagiwm vivum emerged. 
Here I should not be inclined to follow him ; because I do not know, 
nor does he tell me, how much the discovery of facts in the nineteenth 
century is indebted to the stimulus derived from the theoretic dis- 
cussions of preceding centuries. The genesis of scientific ideas is a 
subject of profound interest and importance. He would be but a 
poor philosopher who would sever modern chemistry from the efforts 
of the alchemists, who would detach modern atomic doctrines from 
the speculations of Lucretius and his predecessors, or who would 
claim for our present knowledge of contagia an origin altogether 
independent of the efforts of our ‘forefathers’ to penetrate this 
enigma. 

Finally, I do not know that I should agree with Professor Virchow 
as to what a theory is or ought to be. I call a theory a principle or 
conception of the mind which accounts for observed facts, and which 
helps us to look for and predict facts not yet observed. Every new 
discovery which fits into a theory strengthens it. The theory is not 
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a thing complete from the first, but a thing which grows, as it were 
asymptotically, towards certainty. Darwin’s theory, as pointed out 
nine and ten years ago by Helmholtz and Hooker, was then exactly 
in this condition of growth; and had they to speak of the subject 
to-day they would be able to announce an enormous strengthening of 
the theoretic fibre. Fissures in continuity which then existed, and 
which left little hope of being ever spanned, have been since bridged 
over, so that the further the theory is tested the more fully does it 
harmonise with progressive experience and discovery. We shall 
probably never fill all the gaps; but this will not prevent a profound 
belief in the truth of the theory from taking root in the general 
mind. Much less will it justify a total denial of the theory. The 
man of science who assumes in such a case the position of a denier 
is sure to be stranded and isolated. The proper attitude in my 
opinion is to give as nearly as possible to the theory during the phases 
of its growth a proportionate assent; and, if it be a theory which 
influences practice, our wisdom is to follow its probable suggestions 
where more than probability is for the moment unattainable. I write 
thus with the theory of contagium vivum more especially in my 
mind, and must regret the attitude of denial assumed by Professor 
Virchow towards that theory. ‘I must beg my friend Klebs to pardon 
me,’ he says, ‘ if, notwithstanding the late advances made by the doc- 
trine of infectious fungi, I still persist in my reserve so far as to 
admit only the fungus which is really proved, while I deny all other 
fungi so long as they are not actually brought before me.’ Professor 
Virchow, that is to say, will continue to deny the Germ Theory, 
however great the probabilities on its side, however numerous the 
cases of which it renders a just account, until it has ceased to be 
atheory at all, and has become a congeries of sensible facts. Had 
he said, ‘ As long as a single fungus of disease remains to be dis- 
covered, it is your bounden duty to search for it,’ I should cordially 
agree with him. But by his unreserved denial he quenches the light 
of probability which ought to guide the practice of the medical 
man. Both here and in relation to the theory of evolution excess 
on the one side has begotten excess on the other. 


In publishing the forthcoming volume of Fragments of Science 
to which the foregoing article is introductory, I could not entirely 
ignore the criticisms which one or two amongst them have evoked. 
Of such strictures, however, my knowledge is incomplete, their 
authorship causing me to give some of them a spacious berth. Nor 
as regards those with which I am acquainted have I deemed it 
necessary to offer direct refutations. They fall spontaneously to 
pieces in presence of the facts here set forth. 


J. TYNDALL. 
Vou. IV.—No, 21. 31 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE: 


A Cueap, Pracricat, AND Poputar MEaAns oF ABOLISHING 
Poor Rares. 


I nave long hesitated before fixing on such a title as I have chosen 
for the present writing, from a knowledge that its very sound may 
induce most readers to pass it over as a matter so extravagant, im- 
practicable, and Utopian, as to be unworthy of serious consideration. 
But it has been well said ‘ The Utopia of to-day is the terra cognita 
of to-morrow ;’ and feeling strongly, as I do, that the scheme I pro- 
pose offers a solution of one of the most difficult and momentous 
social problems of our day, which has exercised the ingenuity and 
excited the grave anxiety of most of our serious thinkers, I venture in 
all modesty to offer the following argument to an unbiassed public 
judgment, in the confident hope of at least suggesting some new 
lines of thought to the many earnest students of the subject, and of 
leading them to believe in the possibility of a great and greatly 
needed amelioration in the condition of our lower classes. 

I therefore most earnestly entreat their unprejudiced attention for 
one single hour of their thoughtful leisure to the views I am bold 
enough to enunciate, premising that if, on the present occasion, [ 
direct my remarks more particularly to the economic, or, in a word, 
to the ratepayers’ aspect of the question, it is not because I cannot 
fully justify and endorse them on philanthropic grounds (which in- 
deed first suggested them to me), but because of the common-sense 
consideration that it is rather into the hands of ratepayers than of 
rate-consumers that my observations are most likely to fall. 

I propose to consider : 

I. The general duty of providing against destitution in sickness 
and old age. 

II. The present gross and general neglect of this duty, with its 
immediate causes. 

JII. The failure of all past and present measures, legislative or 
philanthropic, to correct this neglect. 

IV. National insurance, as a possible remedy. 
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V. Objections to, and difficulties in the way of, national in- 
surance. ~ 
VI. Advantages to be secured by its introduction. “SQ 





I. The first section is the shortest. I venture to lay down as 
a simple axiom that to make a reasonable provision against oc- 
casional sickness and the inevitable feebleness and infirmity of old 
age is the duty of every man gifted with health and strength, and 
in a position to earn, by his daily labour, a wage from which such 
provision can be made. I call this an axiom, because to most men 
its truth is self-evident; and by all men without exception it is 

admitted. 

IJ. As a matter of fact this universally admitted duty is grossly 
neglected by our working classes. 

We will divide them, for discussion’s sake, into two categories— 
those who do not, and those who do, attempt to fulfil the duty. The 
former, always paupers in spirit, are content to live from hand to 
mouth, relying on the fact that, whenever actually destitute, they 
have a right to parish relief. 

Their argument is: ‘Why should we save? The parish must 
keep us at a pinch. We have a right to be supported by the rates, 
it. by the thrifty.’ 

And they are right in law, though not in equity. For though the 
guardians of the poor may see a man to-day burn a fifty-pound note, 
they cannot refuse to receive him and his family into the work- 
house to-morrow, if he apply as a destitute person. 

That this improvidence is mean, base, and disgraceful, is true ; 
but far worse is the fact that it is common, and that no legal remedy 
exists for it at the present time. 

The provident working men, on the other hand, do generally, by 
joining friendly or other provident societies, make efforts at a 
proper independence; but, from causes which I shall briefly enume- 
rate, even these self-denying efforts only too often bring them, in the 
end, to no better condition than that of the improvident pauper. 

For: 

1. Their security for reception of the benefits they contribute 
for is bad, nine friendly societies out of ten in the kingdom being 
insolvent, and the average insurer being unable to select the safe 
one. 

2. Even if able to select a safe one, it may have no branch near 
enough to his home for him to join. 

3. If he succeed in joining such a society, his own removal to a 
distance may deprive him of his membership. 

4. His membership must be a precarious one, depending, as it 
does, upon periodical payments, which, from various circumstances, he 
may prove unable to keep up. 

312 
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5. If once compelled to drop his payments, the necessarily in- 
creased rate on rejoining may be beyond his power to pay. 

6. The consequence is, that (taking for illustration the ex- 
perience of a perfectly sound club') the number of withdrawals 
from benefit societies in each year is at least half that of the entries, 
And I may add that these withdrawals are only too often final, 
leaving those who withdraw to be thenceforth classed with the im- 
provident poor. 

7. The rates of payment which can really assure the benefits 
generally offered by friendly societies are far higher than any 
ordinary labourer in middle life can find it possible to pay. This 
condition of things might be thought sufficient to paralyse all exertion 
in the direction of providence; and it speaks well for the native 
independence of our people, that, despite such heavy discouragements, 
so many thousands should be still making their monthly effort, un- 
certain, ill-secured, speculative, and in truth nearly hopeless as it is, 
in order to avoid becoming chargeable to the poor rates. 

III. Neither legal nor philanthropic measures exist at the present 
time able to remedy this general neglect. 

This may seem a very sweeping assertion to make in the face of 
successive Commissions on Friendly Societies, and of the recently 
passed Friendly Societies Act, as well as in the face of the fact that 
an immense amount of philanthropic effort is and has been directed 
towards improving the condition of friendly societies and rendering 
secure the provision which they undertake to make for their members. 
But, I reply, they do not touch the real evil which exists. They all 
tend to make the provident man more secure, but they do not even 
profess to touch the improvidence of the thriftless at all. The new 
Act may enable a provident man to choose a solvent club, but will 
not necessarily induce an improvident man to spend a penny in 
assurance. To use a very homely illustration, it may, in time, 
provide the very purest water, but makes no effort to lead the asses 
to it, far less to make them drink. 

Furthermore, if the operation of the Act succeeded in making 
every friendly society a solvent one, the misfortune would still 
remain, that nearly half the present providence would be wasted 
altogether, as we have seen by the fact that for every hundred entries 
into a perfectly solvent club there are nearly fifty withdrawals 
occasioned by non-payment of contributions ! 

So that, if every friendly society in England were solvent, and 
if half the working classes (a very liberal calculation) became at one 


1 I take as typical the Hampshire Friendly Society, now in its fifty-first year of 
activity. It has been actuarially valued every five years, and has always had a sur- 
plus of assets over liabilities. In its experience during the ten years 1866-75 inclusive, 
the aggregate entries have been 7,709, and the aggregate withdrawals 4,055, nearly 
all of these latter having been from non-payment of contributions. 
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time or another members of a friendly society, the utmost result 
would be, in round numbers, that about 25 per cent. might be classed 
as provident, and 75 per cent. as depending on charity in every time 
of need. 

From law we turn to philanthropy, to consider its latest suggestion 
for amending the present deplorable state of things. 

It is that put forward by the Bedfordshire Committee, a sugges- 
tion well intended, no doubt, and which has met with great approval 
from the Times newspaper, which, in a leading article of the 24th of 
August 1877, goes so far as to say that ‘the remedy which the Bed- 
fordshire Committee have suggested is complete and simple. . . . It 
consists, in the main, of transferring the functions of the old village 
friendly societies to other and more trustworthy agencies. Some of 
the great societies—the Manchester Unity Order of Odd Fellows, or 
the Ancient Order of Foresters, for example, whose management is 
in the hands of their subscribing members—are to be induced to 
establish branches within reach of the Bedfordshire villagers,’ &e. 

I admit at once that this suggestion, if carried out, might in 
some respects prove convenient to the already provident class, and 
to them only; but it is very far indeed from providing ‘a complete 
and simple’ remedy for the crying evil of the times, for even if 
demonstrably solvent, not a quarter of the population would con- 
tribute to existing societies.” 

IV. It being thus evident that, if every friendly society in 
England were perfectly solvent, and if all that the law contemplated 
and all that philanthropy suggested had been completely realised, 
there would still remain 75 per cent. of the labouring classes entirely 
dependent, in emergencies, upon the poor rate, and therefore to be 
classed as improvident paupers, I would ask any of my readers to 
put himself in the position of a provident wage-earner, and consider 
this question: ‘Is it a fair thing that for every month of my life I 
should be exercising a hard self-denial, while three out of four of 
my class scoff at the notion of taking such trouble as I do, and boast 
that, however they choose to squander their means, they will, in the 
end, be as well off as myself, and that partly through my exertions ?’ 
And only one answer can be given: ‘This is manifestly unjust.’ 
Next let him put himself in the place of the struggling industrious 
ratepayer, and say, ‘ Is it fair that tens of thousands of sturdy young 
labourers should be able to spend, as they do, from five to ten shillings 
weekly in the only way they know how, namely, in drink, with the 
certainty that I must one day be taxed to support them when in 
want?’ Again there is but a single answer: ‘ This is a monstrous 
injustice.’ 

* Since this was written, the Bedfordshire Committee have found it necessary 


to abandon their intention from unwillingness of labourers to join. 
* Poor relief is in fact contributed by ratepayers, a large proportion of whom 
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Surely, then, there should be a power, if there be a means, of a 
least compelling every man to bear his own share in the burden of 
natural providence, instead of allowing him to cast it on the shoulder 
ef others. When instances can be given, as I can give from my own 
personal knowledge, of young labourers by the dozen without a 
change of decent clothes, continually and brutally drinking, and 
living almost like savages, while earning fully a pound a week—or, 
as I can also give, of a carter-boy, aged fourteen years, spending 
three shillings a week regularly on tobacco—it is quite time that 
poor, decent provident people should demur to being taxed for the 
infallible necessities of such a generation, and that the public ear 
should at least be open wide to hear any suggestions which may tend 
to the redress of so gross an injustice, and the blotting out of sucha 
national disgrace. 

For it is a plain failure of good government that an enormous 
class of the people should be allowed to ignore the first duty of every 
loyal citizen, and it is a political crime of the gravest sort that they 
should be, as they are, encouraged in the notion that the grosser 
their waste, their sensuality, their ignorance, and their selfishness, 
the stronger claim they establish to support and aid from their 
fellow-men. I am certain to carry every ratepayer in England with 
me when I say that our present system is, in its working, most u- 
reasonable and unjust, and that something should be done to make 
the wasteful bear at least a part of the burden so unfairly laid upon 
the shoulders of the thrifty. 

I do not see for an instant why we should mince this matter. If 
the labouring classes can make their own provision, and will do s, 
let them be shown how; if they can, and will not, let them ke 
compelled. 

Compulsion, in this connection, is a strong word, which may well 
startle a reader; but I beg him, of his patience, not to pronounce it 
a wrong word till he has read the remainder of my essay. 

And lest he should impatiently throw it aside, I will address 
myself first to removing the grand prejudice (for it is nothing else) 
which makes the notion of compulsion savour of what some folk sneer 
at under the name of ‘ parentalism,’ and others rave against under 
the name of tyranny. 

There is an ignorant but very prevalent idea that because some 
nations transact by government a number of matters which England 
leaves to the management of individuals, the Government of Eng- 
land not only allows, but on principle ought to allow, every man to 
do whatsoever is pleasing in his own eyes in matters which at all 
concern his personal interests ; and that any government interference 


have perhaps worked harder, have been more temperate, frugal, and self-denying; 
and yet are hardly less poor, than the very paupers whom they have to support.— 
Report of Poor Law Conference, 
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in a man’s personal concerns is really, to use the absurdly misapplied 
phrase, ‘an interference with the liberty of the subject.’ 
Men talk with bated breath, and as if in fear and trembling, of 


the danger of such an interference, either in wilful obliviousness or ~~ 


in fatuous ignorance of the fact that such a liberty of the subject as 
they regard (or think they regard) to be a sacred palladium, is, and 
has long been, a rightly exploded hollow myth; and that its invoca- 
tion, in opposition to any true social improvement, is but as the beat- 
ing of a big drum, which, however it may drown a speaker’s voice 
for a time, can never affect the truth of what he has to say. 

For of course a man who trembles so at the thought of any inter- 
ference with his liberty, knows, if he will reflect a moment, that it is 
interfered with terribly when he is compelled to make his cottages 
fit for habitation; is compelled to disinfect his clothes if he have had 
the small-pox; is compelled to have his baby vaccinated; is com- 
pelled to keep it off the streets ; is compelled, mayhap, to send it to 
a board school, and is even compelled, if need unhappily be, te pay 
for its support in a reformatory. These are all startling interferences 
with the liberty of the individual subject ; but the collective subjects 
are all the better for them, and, knowing this, have blown that silly 
bubble into thin air long ago. 

And this might be sufficient answer to those who plead ‘ the 
liberty of the subject’ in opposition to any plan of compelling men 
to do what is admitted on all hands to be both their personal and 
social duty. But I will make the urgers of this objection answer it 
themselves, by challenging them with a question on their own ground. 
Given, A the provident, thrifty, frugal Englishman ;. B the improvident, 
wasteful, pauper Englishman. Which is the greater interference with 
the liberty of the subject—to make B provide for himself, by com- 
pulsion if need be; or to make A, besides providing for himself, 
provide for B as well, and by compulsion, as he has to do at present ? 

Can any reasonable man deny that the proposed treatment of B 
is a far less interference with the liberty of the subject than the 
present treatment of A? And must not the opponents of all such 
interference, to be consistent, admit that the less we have the better, 
and be bound in reason to approve the suggested change ? 

For, in a word, a tremendous compulsion exists now in this 
matter, but is exercised on the wrong persons, to the injury of the 
provident and to the moral ruin of the wasteful. 

So much for the removal of the great preliminary prejudice from 
our study of the subject. Enough has been said to indicate that in 
the principles of English law or the practice of English administra- 
tion no reason, prima facie, can be found for denying the right of 
the nation as a body to compel its individual members to the fulfil- 
ment of their national duty. 

I now recur to my former statements: 1. If the labouring classes 
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can make their own provision, and will do so, they should be shown 
how. 2. If they can, and will not, they should be compelled. 

The first point to prove is whether or no they can make their 
own provision. 

And to enable us to determine this question we must consider 
one economic aspect in which the iabouring classes differ from others 
higher in the social scale. 

A man in trade has a reasonable prospect of an improved con- 
dition as he advances in years; his connections extend, his business 
developes, his earnings increase. But with the labourer these con- 
ditions are reversed. The vigorous young man of twenty can eam 
as high wages as he can ever expect to do in his lifetime; and, in 
the vast majority of cases, he has only himself to keep. The labourer 
of thirty-five has a wife and family in addition to support from his 
no larger wages, and, if he think of becoming provident, has to pay 
at a much higher rate for the benefits assured, and to pay it from a 
much smaller surplus than the younger man. The life provision 
which, capitalised, costs for a man of twenty 15/., and is quite within 
his power of securing, costs 241. for a man of thirty-five, and is 
utterly impossible for him to pay. 

The direct answer then to the question is this: The labouring 
man can make his own provision ; but he can only do it at a certain 
period of his life, namely, while he is still young and unencumbered. 

Unhappily for him and for our nation, this period exactly coin- 
cides with that part of his life when he is most ignorant and in- 
experienced ; when he wants money least, and possesses it in 
superabundance for his needs; when he is most easily induced to 
squander away his means, and in so doing to contract ineradicable 
habits of waste and self-indulgence. 

A pound a week is, at the present time, no unreasonable estimate 
to make of the average earnings even of a labourer. But, to put it 
beyond cavil, let us place the average wages of a man of twenty at 
fifteen shillings per week or even less. If on these wages hundreds 
of thousands support themselves, their wives, and families, none 
will deny that a young bachelor can, if he will, live, and live well, 
on nine shillings. If he would exercise just so much self-denial for 
one single year, he might, by one payment of 15l., secure aid in 
sickness to the amount of 8s. a week till he reached seventy years of 
age, and a pension of 4s. weekly from that age till his death. Thus 
we see there is a period in the life of every working man in which he 
can, if he will, render himself independent, during his whole lifetime, 
of parochial relief. 

With this indication of the direction my suggestions will take, it 
may be convenient, before entering on the details of my plan, to 
recapitulate in brief the considerations on which it is based. I claim 
to have shown— 
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1. That it is every man’s duty to make a proper provision against 
sickness and old age. 

2. This duty is grossly neglected in England. 

3. The result of such neglect is, on the one hand, to unjustly 
burden the few provident, to discourage their thrift, and to diminish 
their numbers ; on the other, to demoralise still further the many 
improvident, and to increase their numbers, by fostering the fallacy 
that the wasteful have a right to support out of the earnings of the 
thrifty. 

4, No efforts hitherto made, either by law or philanthropy, how- 
ever calculated they may be to assist and guide the exertions of the 
thrifty, can even pretend, if perfectly successful, to touch the case of 
the improvident. Although— 

5. Every working man in England is able, if willing, at a certain 
period of his life, to make a due and sufficient provision against 
sickness and old age. 

6. It is not unjust that our law, which now compels the provident 
few to support the improvident many, should compel these latter to 
support themselves, if a practical means of doing so can be found. 

I fearlessly challenge, not indeed a mere denial or denunciation, 
but a reasonable disproof, of these six assertions. And I cheerfully 
promise an earnest attention and painstaking reply to any thoughtful 
man who may think he ean controvert any one of them, and will set 
himself to do so in a logical method. 

But, until I meet with such disproof, I shall hold these assertions 
as true, and base upon their concession the details of the following 
plan, many of the obvious objections to which I will consider 
further on. ; 

If the nation compel every man to make an assurance against 
sickness and infirmity, the very first essential must be that the 
investment for which it takes his money should be absolutely secure ; 
the nation must give a national guarantee. This means the founda- 
tion of a national friendly society, or what, for shortness’ sake, I will 
call a national club. 

Again, if the nation guarantee each man’s assurance, it must 
require each man to guarantee his contribution; the payment ex- 
pected for the assurance must not be precarious, as all periodical 
payments necessarily are; it must be paid down, as I shall show it 
can be, once for all. The principle of a single cash payment in 
advance, instead of monthly or quarterly payments, will be essential 
(a provision which, by the way, will enormously diminish the relative 
cost of management, and the amount of ‘loading’ to be charged to 
each insurance). 

Again, if the nation undertake such a work as this, it must be 
by an organisation which reaches every parish in the kingdom. Such 
an organisation already exists in the Post Office. I propose that it 
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should be utilised for this purpose, as it has already been successively 
for savings banks, deferred annuities, telegraphs, and, to a consider- 
able extent, parcels conveyance. The Poor Law Administration should 
have nothing whatever to do with a work such as this, which is 
meant to repair that improvidence for the growth of which our poor 
law system is, and must be from its very nature, chiefly responsible. 

The National Club, acting through every postmaster, should 
require a fixed payment to be made by each earner of wages as he 
reaches the age of, say, seventeen years (or any later age when he 
begins to earn money). The periods of such payments should be 
fixed as might seem most convenient to the payer. That is, sup- 
posing the total sum required to be 15/., the payer might elect to 
pay it by deduction from his wages (to be made by his employer) 
either of 6s. per week, or 15/. in one year ; of 3s. per week, or 71. 10s. 
in each of two years; or of 2s. per week, or 5/. in each of three years 
—the advantage of a proportionately smaller contribution being 
given to those who complete their contribution at the earliest age. 

An employer should be required, in engaging a new hand who 
could not show his club-ticket (certifying his full payment), to put 
aside a certain proportion of the wages earned, for which he should 
be accountable to the department; and each payment made on 
account of the assurance should be certified by the office-stamps, as 
savings-bank transactions are at the present time. Once the 
required amount had been contributed, the assurer should receive a 
certificate establishing the fact of his being fully assured, or, as we 
may call it, club free, the exhibition of which certificate would 
exempt his employers from any future trouble in making deductions 
from his wages—all collusion in this matter between employer and 
employed being rendered impossible, by making the employer liable 
for the fixed proportion due to the National Club on the labourer 
proving the fact of his employment. 

The man who shall thus have completed his contributions to the 
National Club will have made his own due provision for sickness and 
old age, will have an imperial guarantee for the security of that pro- 
vision, and will be for the rest of his life free from potential or actual 
pauperism, safe against starvation, independent of poor rates, care- 
less of boards of guardians and relieving officers, and clear of the 
degrading consciousness that he is living on the hard earnings of his 
hard-working fellow-men. 

The change which such a measure would effect in the condition 
of the English working classes would be stupendous. Jt need not 
cost one single shilling of public money; and yet in the course of a 
generation it would necessarily abolish the improvidence which is the 
curse, and, unchecked, must become the ruin, of our nation. It 
would give to every man in England a direct personal money interest 
in the public weal and in the stability of our institutions. Jt would 
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make a male pauper impossible to find, and rates for the support 
of male paupers unnecessary for evermore. It is little to say it 
would diminish our poor rates, now 8,000,000/. a year, by half; 
for if no man‘ could become a pauper the necessity for at least 
three-fourths of our poor rates would disappear. 

V. The suggestion of a measure so sweeping and heroic as this 
may almost take away the breath of persons to whom this most 
pressing subject is unfamiliar; and many a reader who has kindly 
followed me thus far may feel disposed to gasp out, as settling the 
subject once for all, ‘It will never do! It will never do!’ This 
may be an interjection, but cannot be an answer. Let me remind 
such an exclaimer, for the sake of the enormous national and indi- 
vidual blessing which such a measure might effect, that there must 
be some reason or reasons why ‘ it will never do,’ and entreat him to 
give me his attention while I examine these reasons in detail, re- 
serving his decision till that examination has been made. 

I will consider, then, the objections likely to be urged— 

. To the establishment of any national club. 

. To the post-office organisation being used for the purpose. 

. To the trouble occasioned to employers. 

. To the largeness of the sum to be paid for insurance; and 

. I will consider the objections of the persons called upon to 
insure. 

But before entering on the examination of these various objections 
I must strongly press the fact that they all concern matters not of 
principle, but of detail. The principle of making each man who 
can provide for himself is right and true, even though every detail of 
my plan be capable of alteration and improvement; and I only 
venture to advocate the details which I suggest, so long as some 
worthier labourer in the same field of thought does not, from his 
better knowledge and experience, put forth better plans for effecting 
the great purpose in view—which better plans, whenever set forth, I 
shall be the first, abandoning my own, to embrace ambabus ulnis. 

1. Firstly, then, some may say that, granting compulsion, there 
should be no national club whatever; but that men should be allowed 
to select the friendly society they may choose to join. 

To this objection, if made on behalf of the persons called upon to 
contribute, 1 answer: ‘If the payer prefer to contribute to a society 
of his own selection, it must be one whose rates are certified by the 
Government actuaries, and therefore, guoad solvency, to be trusted 
in the same way as the national tables might be. Not one per cent. 
of the working men in England could select such a society from 
those within their reach. But at the same time (as I hope to 





































4 The argument is applied in the first place to the case of the male sex; there is 
no logical reason against applying it to the female also, and so extinguishing poor- 
rates altogether. 
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show clearly when answering objections under class 4), believing, 
as I do, that the national rates will be very far the lowest, and 
the national security very far the highest, I believe also that the 
payer, if he exercise any choice, will certainly choose the National 
Club. 

Another class of men may, however, urge this same objection— 
those, namely, interested in the establishment and maintenance of 
existing clubs. To these the answer contained in the Report of the 
Friendly Societies Commission might be sufficient : ‘ Friendly societies 
exist for the benefit of the people, not the people for the benefit of 
friendly societies, and therefore we are not bound to consider their 
interests as against the interests of the nation;’ but further, even if 
the operation of the National Club should tend to render some 
present societies useless, the experience of their officials would 
probably be utilised to a considerable extent in the carrying out of 
the national undertaking. 

And, yet further, existing societies, more especially the affiliated 
ones, or orders, would still be of great service, inasmuch as the 
National Club, so far as it used compulsion, could only compel a 
single payment of the minimum amount considered necessary for 
each young man’s proper providence; and, for further and higher 
assurances, those societies, if proved to be solvent, might be resorted 
to at other periods of life by a vast number of those whose necessary 
rate had been paid once for all in youth to the National Club. 

It might be urged that this would open a door to over-insurance 
and consequent frauds upon the sick funds. But this could not 
occur, inasmuch as, every man being known to be compulsorily 
insured by law for a certain amount of relief, that sum would of 
course be deducted from the gross amount for which he might desire 
to make a voluntary insurance. 

2. The second objection I have to consider is that made against 
using the post-office organisation for the purposes of a national club. 

This objection will naturally occur to all who have read the very 
painstaking and exhaustive Fourth Report of the Friendly Societies 
Commission; for the subject of a national (voluntary) post-office 
club was brought before the commissioners by a memorial which, 
from the fact of its embodying among its signatories a most extra- 
ordinary consensus of the skilled opinion of England on the subject, 
demanded and received great attention from the committee. 

The memorial urged a national (voluntary) post-office club, a 
national guarantee, and authoritative and safe rates of contribution. 

But alleged difficulties in the way of adopting its prayer induced 
the commissioners to leave the matter untouched in their Recom- 
mendations, on which the recent Act was based. 

I must remind my readers, however, that the memorial only 
urged upon the commissioners the utilisation of the Post Office as 
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the agency of a national voluntary club; and that my suggestion of 
using it for the purposes of a national compulsory club would dowway, 
as I shall hope to show, with many of the commissioners’ reasonS~~~ __. — 
against such a work being undertaken by the Post Office. 
For as the commissioners, notwithstanding the vast importance 
which they attributed to the memorial referred to, not only failed to 
recommend its prayer as a basis for legislation, but also gave the 
reasons which led them to pronounce it impracticable, I am fairly 
justified in regarding theirs as the main reasons to be urged against 
using the Post Office for the purposes of a national club; and if, 
under the altered conditions in which I again moot the subject, I 
show, as I hope to do, fair cause for inferring that those reasons lose 
their force, the practicability of the plan may be taken as proved, at 
least till newer and stronger objections can be adduced. 
It will save trouble to insert at length the extracts from the 
Report bearing on this subject. The italics are my own. 

























[FourtH Report or tHE Frrenpiy Socretres Commission, sections 844 seqq.] 






The other (view) points to the establishment of a national friendly society, 
managed, and therefore, of course, virtually guaranteed, by the Government, 
insuring all the various classes of benetits now granted by the societies, whether 
in the form of sick pay, burial money, annuities, or endowments. 

845. This latter view is strongly put forward by a number of intelligent and 
philanthropic gentlemen, who have devoted a great deal of time and thought to 
the subject of friendly societies, and is supported by a memorial numerously 
and most influentially signed, which has been addressed to us, and which will be 
found in the Appendix (IX).° 

Amongst the advantages claimed for such a system we may also enumerate 
the following :—The greatly enlarged basis would give a more certain average. The 
disturbing influence of unhealthy trades and occupations would be less felt. Mem- 
bers moving from one district to another would be able without inconvenience to 
keep up their insurances, 

846. On the other hand we have the high authority of Mr. Sotheron-Estcourt, 
speaking from a non-official point of view, and of Mr. Scudamore, who has considered 
the question very carefully from the official side, as well as that of Mr. Stansfeld, 
who are all decidedly of opinion that the Government ought not to undertake the 
administration of a system of sick pay, though they see no objection to, and indeed 
























5 I cannot here insert at length even the commissioners’ own summary of the 
signatories to this memorial. But, in order to show what a vast mass of the very 
highest skilled opinion in England on this subject was set aside in favour of the 
contrary views expressed by the five gentlemen named in section 846 (the value of 
whose opinions I shall presently estimate), it is absolutely necessary that I should 
cite, from a list of several hundreds, some such names as the following, representa- 
tive, as every one will perceive, not only of the very highest special experience and 
knowledge, but also, as the commissioners themselves declared, of all shades of poli- 
tical opinion:—Lords Shaftesbury and Lichfield, Messrs. Sclater-Booth, Brassey, G. 
Cubitt, Thomas Hughes, Mundella, J. G. Talbot, Honourable Edward Staahope, 
H. 8, Tremenheere, Wyndham Portal, J. F. Lennard, W. Layton Lowndes, J. B. Ll. 
Baker, Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Revs. Brook Lambert and J. Y. 
Stratton, and the late Hon. and Rey. Samucl Best. 
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approve of, an extension of the system of Government annuities and insurance on 
death. Their view is supported by Mr. E. Rendle, who claims the credit of having 
been ‘the founder of the Government scheme of insurance,’ and by Mr. W., 
Travers, who strongly urges the importance of the Government taking upon itself 
the direct management of the life assurance business, but both of whom consider 
that the State could not undertake sick business. 


I leave for the present my quotation from the Report, to show, as 
it is important to do, how very little weight need be assigned to the 
individual, and therefore to the collective, authority of the five 
gentlemen here named. With the utmost respect for their opinions, 
we have a right to ask for reasons before having to follow them. Mr. 
Sotheron-Estcourt, we are told (Q. 27808), has strongly opposed this 
business being undertaken by Government, ‘ on the general ground of 
its centralising tendency. and interference with individual freedom.’ 
To this may be replied, so far as the centralisation is concerned, that 
centralisation is not in itself an evil, and that if a national club were 
ever so centralised in the matter of control, its benefits would be 
universally distributed, so that each man might receive his sick pay 
on proof of his claim, in whatever corner of the country he might 
choose to seek a market for his labour; while as to the interference 
with individual freedom, I have already answered the objection once 
for all (though I take Mr. Sotheron-Estcourt’s view in his answer to 
have been directed rather to individuals concerned in managing 
friendly societies than to individual members of a national club). 

Next for the testimony of Mr. Scudamore, who, we are told, ‘has 
considered the question very carefully from the official side.’ I 
must demur to this statement. Mr. Scudamore has doubtless con- 
sidered many questions very carefully ; but hardly this one, of a post- 
office sick club, on his own showing. He only looked at one side of 
it, and dismissed it with one single objection—namely, the difficulty of 
detecting imposition. And, thereupon being asked (Q. 27894) ‘Is 
that the only objection which you have to the undertaking of the 
duty by Government ?’ he answers: ‘ That objection appeared to me so 
very strong, and weighed with me so much, that I did not look about 
For any others at all!’ And he goes on to say: ‘ That kind of work 
is the work for a local institution,’ which is, after all, a simple petitio 
principti, not an argument. 

I will next give Mr. Stansfeld’s objections in his own words 
(Q. 28489-90). ‘Have you ever considered the question of the Go- 
vernment undertaking anything in the nature of a friendly society ?’ 
Answer: ‘I think it would be extremely difficult for the Govern- 
ment to undertake the ordinary functions of a friendly society. I 
have not thought it possible. I should see very great difficulty in it, 
and it seems to me that it would be stepping somewhat beyond the 
functions of government. I think that it would be rather too central- 


ising a proceeding.’ 
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This is Mr. Stansfeld’s contribution to the discussion, of which I 
only make the obvious remark that the objection is a mere general 
one of individual opinion, and does not pretend to touch one single 
point of practice. 

Now for Mr. Edward Rendle’s entire evidence on the point 
(Q. 24723). ‘Do you think that the Government could . . . compete 
for insurance for sickness?’ Answer: ‘I think they would have 
great difficulty in doing so.’ 

And, lastly, for the entire evidence of Mr. William Travers on the 
point (Ans. 25403). ‘I think the Government cannot undertake 
the sick business.’ 

Now I venture to say, in no spirit of discourtesy, that Messrs. 
Edward Rendle and William Travers are both naturally biassed 
witnesses. Mr. William Travers came before the Commission in his 
character of Secretary of the Integrity Life Assurance Society, a 
political society doing burial business and the ordinary business of a 
friendly society ; and Mr. Edward Rendle as Trustee of the Friendly 
Union Benefit Society, a most exceptional organisation, requiring 
al. entrance, and having only fifty-one members! 

Surely we cannot be bound to accept for ever conclusions based 
on such absolutely vague opinions as these; opinions evoked also, 
probably in most instances suddenly, without the opportunity of pre- 
liminary thought or the advantage of preliminary study. Let us note 
that in the whole range of the five opinions so prominently quoted, 
only one single practical objection was offered, and that, as might be 
expected, by Mr. Scudamore. In a word, four of the opinions 
amounted to this: ‘We don’t think it would quite do ;’ the fifth, 
more practical, offers us the one single reason why its holder thinks 
it cannot be done. 

Thus sifted, the whole evidence of fact which led the Commission 
to decide against a post-office (voluntary) club, was, on their own 
showing, Mr. Scudamore’s objection (referred to in section 847 of 
the Report), namely, the fear of loss from malingering and im- 
position. 

And this objection, it must be allowed, is, to people unfamiliar 
with the subject, one of great weight. 

Mr. Scudamore argued that if a post-office club existed there 
would be no efficient supervision of sickness. Nor indeed, if the 
club were a voluntary one, with only occasional members scattered 
irregularly about the country, would there be the same power of super- 
vision and of detecting fraud as in a compulsory club, of which every 
man in every parish was a member, and directly interested in exposing 
imposition. For in such case there would unquestionably be district 
inspectors everywhere to superintend the distribution of the sick 
funds. It is the very method adopted on a smaller scale by the 
Affiliated Orders (which the Bedfordshire Committee wished to join), 
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with the remarkable result, cited by the Friendly Societies Com. 
missioners themselves,® that ‘the average daily sickness, both to each 
member of the society and to each member sick, is invariably higher 
in the local friendly societies than in the Affiliated Orders.’ Or, to 
put this striking fact in plainer terms, ‘ the larger the organisation 
the less the imposition.’ 

Mr. Scudamore says (Ans. 27800): ‘I am afraid that no central 
establishment such as ours, with such agencies as we have, would be 
able to guard against a very serious amount of malingering.’ 

I have already incidentally touched upon the error of calling the 
Post Office a ‘central establishment’ as an objection; it is central 
only in one aspect, in another it is the most universally distributed 
of any in the kingdom, reaching as it does to every cottage door. 
And as to difficulties in the way from present agencies being insufi- 
cient, additional agencies must of course be added as they become 
necessary, their expense being estimated in the rates paid for in- 
surance. 

But here is another part of the objection; he says further: ‘The 
local societies are their own check. Every member is a check on 
every other member. But we (the Post Office) have no security of 
that kind. On the contrary, every man’s hand would be against us.’ 

I hope to show, in considering Objection 4 (the subject of in- 
dividual expense in compulsory assurance), that a national club should 
be a mutual club. I shall give reasons why its rates should be far 
lower than the average of sound clubs; and, as the nation would 
desire no money profit, and should undergo no money loss, in the 
matter, it would be made clear that the assured would benefit by all 
profits made, whether by quinquennial bonus, by increase of benefits 
assured, or by reduction of premium. The knowledge of this fact 
would give every member a direct interest in the prosperity of his 
investment, and really make every man jealous of any unnecessary or 
fraudulent burdening of the funds of the National Club. 

On the whole, with regard to this subject of possible imposition, 
we may conclude that were sick-pay insurance compulsory and uni- 
versal, and administered under reasonable safeguards, there is no 
reason to conclude (in the face of the striking statistics cited to 
the contrary) that the plausible objection on this ground to a merely 
voluntary and partial club would remain in force at all. 

Apart from this solitary practical objection of Mr. Scudamore’s, 
the Commissioners themselves (in section 848 of the Report) give 
(certainly in a guarded way) some theoretical reasons for not advo- 
cating a (voluntary) national club. ‘ Weare, on other grounds, of 
opinion that the State should not, wnder present circumstances at 
al events, undertake what is called sick business. It appears to us 


® And to be found among the returns quoted in the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies Report for the year 1872. 
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that this kind of provision is one which it is both possible and 
peculiarly desirable that those who require it should make for them- 
selves.’ 

Now this, as far as it goes, I most cordially endorse; but un- 
happily the answer is only too obvious: the improvident, whom we 
wish to reach, are just those who do not themselves require, and will 
not spontaneously make, any such provision. The thing may be, and 
is, ‘both possible and peculiarly desirable,’ but it is not done, and 
never will be done, under present conditions. But with a com- 
pulsory national club it would be done easily and done perfectly. 

Again, ‘all these evils (failure of clubs from bad tables, extrava- 
gant management, embezzlement of funds) are remediable by due 
eare and vigilance on the part of the members, if model tables, 
publicity of accounts, and facility for punishing frauds are set before 
them.’ 

Why, if every member of every club in England could and did 
understand all these points, it does not follow that one in fifty of 
them would take the trouble of ‘ remedying all these evils ;’ nor would 
the offering of the safest tables in the universe to the provident few 
who are members of clubs already make our uation thrifty so long 
as three-fourths of our working classes refuse to make the slightest 
effort at provision for their future needs. 

The Report continues: ‘On the other hand, the great object of 
fostering a spirit of independence among the people is attained by a 
system which leaves them to make their own provision against sick- 
ness and inability to work, and to bear the consequences if they make 
an inadequate or an improper one.’ 

It is worth while to dissect this sounding sentence. ‘The great 
object of fostering a spirit of independence among the people’ is not 
attained at all! It is just because our people are not independent, 
as they all might be, that friendly societies’ legislation becomes ne- 
cessary ; and ‘the system which leaves men to make their own pro- 
vision’ leaves most of them entirely unprovided, while promoting in 
practice the pauperisation of many of the would-be thrifty, but, so far 
from ‘leaving them to bear the consequences if they make an inade- 
quate or improper provision,’ compels the ratepaying class to bear 
the consequences of those mistakes the commission of which com- 
palsory providence would have rendered impossible. 

Lastly, the commissioners feared that a national post-office club 
might somehow bear a distasteful resemblance to poor law adminis- 
tration, become in some sort confused with it, and so tend to 
demoralise the members. 

I have said the Poor Law Administration have, and should have, 
nothing whatever to do with the National Club. It would be known 
once for all to the relieving officers that every man above twenty was 
a member of the National Club, and entitled, when sick, to the pro- 
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vision his own money had made; and it would be very soon clear 
that members of the National Club, when sick, would feel proud and 
glad, on their side, to have nothing whatever to do with the Poor 
Law Administration. 

And indeed this very sentimental objection may be easily an- 
swered by asimple illustration. There could be no more degradation 
or reminder of pauperism, to a man who never was and never could 
become a pauper, in receiving his own insurance made with his own 
money, than a millionnaire might feel in drawing a cheque on the 
bank where he had lodged his wealth. Such a one surely would 
never fancy that he was receiving a dole from the cashier! 

I may also in this connection mention a fact within my own knoy- 
ledge, that a union relieving officer acts as agent for an important 
friendly society, and that most certainly the members who receive 
their sick pay through his hands have no sort of impression on their 
minds that they are therefore in receipt of rate relief! 

If I have thus, at wearisome though needful length, examined the 
reasons given by the Commission for not establishing a voluntary 
national club through the agency of the Post Office, I trust I have 
also shown, by a dissection of those reasons, that the establishment 
of a compulsory national club on some such system is by no means 
impossible, impracticable, or unreasonable, if the nation itself learn to 
desire it. 

3. The third head of objection is that likely to be made by 
employers to the trouble deductions from wages may occasion them. 

This may be briefly dealt with. The trouble would only occur 
during a very short period (say two years on an average) of each 
labourer’s life. A vast deal of trouble of the same sort is even now 
cheerfully volunteered by many employers of labour, and a vast deal 
more would be undertaken for sheer philanthropy’s sake. On this 
point Mr. Scudamore (in Answer 27778) gives most striking evi- 
dence, showing the thing to be already done to a large extent. But 
we need not trust to philanthropy when self-interest would secure the 
cheerful undertaking of the trouble. Employers of labour are 
payers of rates; and there is not one so short-sighted as not to see 
(at least when shown) that the slight trouble, which need not amount 
to more than one or two transactions a year for two years, in deduct- 
ing and investing a labourer’s savings, would be the means of pre- 
venting that labourer ever becoming a burden on the rates which 
employers have to pay. 

It may, however, be urged that this view, however justified in the 
ease of yearly hirings, which generally stipulate a lump sum paid at 
the year’s end in addition to weekly wages, might fail in the case of 
employment for short periods. There is no doubt that, ceteris 
paribus, an employer will prefer a club-free man on a short job to 
one whose payments are incomplete; but the effect of such a pre- 
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ference would plainly be to show the labourer the market advantage 
to himself of getting his club contribution paid up as early as he 
could. 

And, in real fact, no crucial difficulty can arise on such a point 
as this. In Germany (as we find from the evidence of Consul- 
General Crowe before the Friendly Societies Commission ) ‘ masters of 
artisans’ are bound by law te deduct from their workmen’s wages 
the fortnightly payments due by them to their Cassen, or clubs 
(Answers 24043-4), ‘and no difficulty ever arises, though this 
system is carried through the working men’s whole lives, instead of 
only spreading over a year or two, as I propose. But I will go 
further than this, to say that I am certain that in very many cases 
masters will be glad to assist deserving lads by a gift towards the 
completion of their compulsory club rate, while they would hesitate 
to make them a direct gift of money which they felt would most pro- 
bably be wasted. 

4, The fourth head of objection is that likely to be made to the 
cost of compulsory insurance. 

I set this amount (following the tables of the Hampshire Friendly 
Society, already quoted) at first at 15/. for a young man at the age of 
20 years. At the middle period between 17 and 20, say 18} years, 
the cost would be 14l. in a single payment, which would entitle the 
insurer to receive 8s. a week, whenever sick, till the age of 70, after 
which time he should draw a pension of 4s. per week as long as he 
lived. 

I therefore place the average National Club rate at 141. for the 
sake of safe calculation ; though I shall now show a strong reason 
for inferring that in the course of a very few years this sum, if fixed 
upon, would prove possibly twice as much as what would be actually 
required. For in all ordinary friendly societies every contributor 
when sick requires and claims the stipulated relief; but in a national 
compulsory club, such as I discuss, every man, not merely every 
earner of the lowest wage, must be a contributor, and a vast number 
of these would belong to classes either too proud to claim a weekly 
half-sovereign, or unable to state on their certificate that they were 
prevented by sickness from earning their usual wages. 

The duty of at least securing a minimum provision must be en- 
foreed on every youth, of every class. The owner, actual or contin- 
gent, of ten thousand a year cannot be logically exempt from giving 
as much security to the country against a possibility of his becoming 
chargeable to the poor rates as the day labourer ; and the probability 
is that the contributions levied once for all from the youth of the 
moneyed classes, for which only an infinitesimal percentage of return 


7 More accurately, in terms of the latest German legislation, ‘employers of 
operatives,’ male and female. 
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could ever be claimed, would so accumulate at compound interest in 
the course of a few years as to enable the National Club to gradually 
lower its uniform rate from 14/. to 10/. or even much less. 

5. It can scarcely be seriously maintained by any one that such a 
provision as this is impossible for any able-bodied man in England 
to make, with ease, by the time he has completed his twenty-first 
year. 
But as no doubt a great many would be unwilling, at the first 

blush, to deprive themselves, even for a short time, of the requisite 
money, I have next to consider, as my fifth head of objections, those 
likely to be made by persons called upon to insure. 

And these objections I must examine by classes. Firstly, the 
natural one which suggests itself to every man of secured means—in a 
word, every ratepayer. He will say: ‘I need no insurance. [I shall 
never, humanly speaking, require the aid of the National Club. Why 
should I be compelled to contribute to it?’ The answer is ready 
enough; itis this: ‘The nation only requires you to do what the 
poorest in the land is called upon to do—namely, to give a real 
security for your private opinion that you will never need parochial 
aid in sickness or old age. If you can give this security in any 
cheaper and more satisfactory manner than by paying 14/. down out 
of your property, your proposal may be considered; but otherwise you 
must simply do as others do!’ 

This is am answer. But the answer is more convincing still: 
‘ By making, in common with every fellow-citizen, this payment in 
youth, you are, in real fact, compounding, by means of the trifling 
sum of 14l., for at least half of all the poor rates your property will 
ever have to pay in time to come, besides actually providing an in- 
dependent refuge from destitution for yourself in case, as has some- 
times happened even to the vastly rich, misfortune and want should 
ever overtake you.’ 

Let the ratepayer, of whatever class he be, look to his rate-receipts 
for a twelvemonth past, and see whether or not they are double of 
14s., which would be the interest, at 5 per cent., on his 14/. sunk. 
Why, even putting aside all patriotism and all philanthropy, all 
regard for highest good of greatest number, and so forth, such a 
payment would be, in a money sense, a marvellously profitable in- 
vestment, which very few ratepayers in the present day would hesitate 
an instant about making. 

‘ But, he may say again, ‘I may not be unwilling, on these con- 
siderations, to make such a payment for myself. But when my sons 
grow up and begin life, say as shopmen, clerks, collegians, as the case 

may be, it will be hard to prove it profitable for them, unpossessed of 
realised property, to make the same composition.’ I answer: ‘No 
harder for them than for labourers and artisans; if they have no 
realised property, they have no real security against “coming on the 
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parish,” and should be bound to make their own provision out of the 
first moneys they are able to earn or otherwise obtain.’ 

But I go further. The parent who may think this likely to prove 
a hardship to his son may himself secure his son from any difficulty ; 
for a payment of 8/. on his son’s birth, he can secure 15/. (more than 
necessary) to make his insurance on the lad’s eighteenth birthday, 
receiving back, in case of the son’s death before reaching that age, 
the 8/. he has paid. 

But, in real truth, very few of the ratepaying class would be found 
opposed to the introduction of the plan I suggest, since, firstly, it 
would not affect men over twenty-one at all, and all these, themselves 
exempt by years, would see that it was desirable enough for minors ; 
and secondly, the huge advantage which the measure would secure in 
diminishing our disgraceful and wilful pauperism would commend it 
to every ratepayer who could be got to understand its natural effects. 
The most difficult objections to remove would probably be on the 
part of non-ratepayers, and even these, I believe, will be found, upon 
examination, of infinitely less weight than might be at first supposed. 

Let us take first the case of the uninsured working man of, say, 
twenty-five years of age, bearing in mind that the question before him 
is not whether he must contribute himself, but whether or no the 
measure proposed would be a good one for youths. Such a man has 
found already the difference of having a wife and children to support 
out of wages which for eight or nine years were all spent upon him- 
self. He knows that any day an attack of sickness must make him 
no longer a potential, but an actual pauper ; he does not, on a nearer 
view, relish the prospect of having ‘ to go before the board ;’ he knows 
that the days of unquestioned outdoor relief are over, and that in any 
real need, in order to obtain aid, he and his family must give up their 
home and become inmates of the workhouse. Does not that man 
regret, and bitterly regret, the wasted wages of his younger days? 
Ask him, were his time to come again, how he would like to have had 
a year’s embargo put, for his own good, on a portion of his earnings, 
and a provision made, which he need never blush for claiming, which 
would secure for him, even in sickness, his home and family and 
independence; and his answer will be (for I have asked the question 
scores of times of just such men, and never known but one reply) an 
answer of utter sorrow that he knew no better in the days gone by, 
and that now is all too late. 

Or take the thrifty labourer, who, with much ado, and still with- 
out a murmur, pays month by month his bardly spared subscription 
to a friendly society, and ask him whether or no he thinks the proposed 
measure would be good for all approaching manhood. Such a man 
knows only too well that he has no absolute security for being always 
able to keep up his present contributions, and he will say at once how 
glad he would be, had the suggested measure been law as he grew up, 
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that the honest efforts he is willing to make might have been antici- 
pated, and all uncertainty removed as to his being entitled to claim 
and secure to receive his stipulated benefits. In fact, men in both 
these classes will say, do say, with a marvellous unanimity: ‘ Such a 
plan would be a wonderfully good thing for us, if our time could come 
over again.’ 

But then, it will be said, these are just the men whom no such 
innovation can inconvenience. They are at an age when no compulsion 
can pretend to touch enough of their wages to provide their insurance; 
and because they see the impossibility of a legal interference with 
themselves they are willing enough to sanction the application of 
compulsion to others. The right men to ask for objections are those 
whose actual wages will be withheld to the extent of 10. or 141. as 
the case may be. Well, who are these men? Not mature, sensible, 
educated men ; not the hard-headed, clear-sighted, practical working 
men, of whom we hear so much. These would all be for such com- 
pulsion. They see the mad recklessness to which the youth of all the 
working classes are abandoned, and they would hail, if only for the 
elevation of their own order,* any honest measure which would save 
a lad’s wages from his own wastefulness, and put him thereby beyond 
the possibility of pauperism. No, the only persons to object are 
persons who have no claim to be consulted—the really ignorant, 
sensual, unenlightened boys of our nation, who, if they would grum- 
ble at first, would bless afterwards the law that made their future 
safe and independent. We have laws theoretically for all, practically 
for our upper classes, which, till a man reaches the age of twenty-one, 
protect his property from fraud and waste, and defend it, so to 
speak, from the ignorance, inexperience, and folly of its owner. But 
we fail to give any protection to the vast class of helpless minors who 
most of all need to have the only realisable property of their lifetime 
saved from their own ignorance and dissipation, and preserved to be 
a comfort and a safeguard to them through all the years they live. 

Not one, and if not one, then not all the minors in England have 
any right to murmur against such an investment of their own earnings 
for their own advantage, until they be wise enough to show one good 
reason why other men should pay for them in sickness when they con- 
tinually refuse in health to pay a farthing for themselves. The 
ignorant and immoral notion that spendthrifts havea right to support 
from the forced contributions of the provident is one of the first they 
should learn to abandon, and the sooner that essential lesson is taught 
them the better it will be for themselves first, and for the nation 
evermore. The only class then, be it remembered, likely to dis- 
approve of the measure is the very one which that measure will] most 
benefit, which has the least power to form and the least right to 


§ An intelligent labouring man with whom I once discussed this plan, exclaimed, 
‘They’d never make such a law! ‘Twould make the labourers too independent !’ 
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express an opinion, the very class in our nation which has ~ at 
all, every one comprised in it being under age. i 

We have never yet found it necessary to consult our street Arabs 
on the subject of reformatories, or our schoolboys on the subject of 
board schools, nor do we yet ask our babies whether they object to 
being vaccinated ; yet only the idiotic will deny that reformatories, 
education, and vaccination are all good things in their way, that the 
nation learned to value them, felt them to be essential, and was right 
in making them compulsory. We should no more regard the ob- 
jection of an ignorant youth to compulsory insurance than a police 
inspector should regard the expostulations of a drunkard who objects 
to having his watch and money put into a place of safety till their 
owner becomes sober. When sense succeeds to folly, the drunkard is 
thankful that his property is safe; when knowledge displaces igno- 
rance, the man who has been forced to be provident will be thankful for 
the good he has been made to do himself while he was still a boy. 

But though this may be a reply to the objections’ (if actually 
made) of the improvident youths now under consideration, I very 
confidently give another and a better one to those better-informed 
persons who make this objection on their behalt. And that answer 
is: ‘Zhe youths themselves will not object. During several years 
that this matter has been in my mind I have put the subject before 
hundreds of youths, and have never received but the one answer: 
‘Twould be a rare good thing for us, if all alike were made to pay.’ 

I believe the measure would so commend itself to the common 
sense of all classes that the objections I have been endeavouring to 
meet would, in fact, be urged by very few, and pressed with very little 
force. And I invite those of my thoughtful readers who may enter- 
tain doubts upon this point to investigate it for themselves, by 
putting my suggestions fairly before some of their working-class 
neighbours of different ages, and eliciting their frank and simple 
opinions upon the subject. 

VI. Having now touched as fairly as I could upon the obvious 
difficulties in the way of realising my plan, I will, as I proposed, 
proceed to indicate some of its advantages, which may be briefly done, 
many of them having already been developed in the foregoing argu- 
ment. 

1. It would, at a rate below all possible competition, provide 
every man against destitution arising from sickness or infirmity. 

2. It would make that provision absolutely secure, so far as 
regards payment of claims. 

3. It would also make it absolutely secure on the other side as 
regards payment of contributions, that being made once for all in 
advance. 

4. It would make every male Englishman practically indepen- 
dent of poor law aid. 
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5. It would_be a measure of simple justice to every man willing 
to make his own provision, as he ought to do. 

6. It would be a measure of immense benefit to the thriftless 
thoughtless boys of our nation, securing them a provision for life, 
while teaching at least one systematic lesson : firstly, of personal self- 
denial ; secondly, of individual and social duty ; thirdly, of their own 
power, in a year or two, to lay up an important sum of money. 

7. It would give every male Englishman a direct money interest 
in the stability of our institutions. 

8. It would, in a few years, reduce our enormous, immoral, but 
otherwise indispensable poor law expenditure by at least 50 per cent., 
while the system, if applied, as it might be in time, to both sexes, 
might result in the almost total abolition of poor rates. 

9. In proportion as it diminished rates, it would tend to raise 
wages in every branch of industry. 

10. It would save every Englishman from the disgrace, or hinder 
him from the dishonesty, of pauperism. 

11. The measure could do no real injury to any, and must do real 
good to all. 

Such are the general advantages. But, in addition to these, 
there are many others of detail—such, for instance, as the greater 
accuracy in calculation of rates of payment afforded by a vastly 
extended area of contributions; the greater security against frauds 
arising from false statements of age on entrance now so easily made; 
the great advantage of men having their benefit society at hand in 
whatever part of the three kingdoms they may choose to earn their 
bread ; the necessity, during from one to three years, of written 
agreements on hiring, which may teach the advantage of having all 
agreements written ; and, above all these, the abolition of the usual 
first plunge into actual pauperism, the application for medical relief, 
since insured members would find it infinitely cheaper to contract 
with their doctor, as they may do, for five shillings yearly, rather 
than, besides paying for his visits, to have to pay half a crown a week 
for his certificate as the indispensable condition of receiving their 
sickness-pay. 

And now, in conclusion, I claim to have given good reasons, 
till better contrary ones be shown, for at least a fair debating of 
such a course as I have proposed. I have tried to show that such 
a course is just, is reasonable, is practicable, is even easy; that 
difficulties in the way may be removed, that discontents in the way 
may be allayed, that defects in the way may be remedied, and that a 
great national good may be effected. I feel confident that no man, 
in any sense interested enough in this great subject to have read these 
pages through, will lay it down, saying: ‘ This is all Utopian nonsense, 
the mad fancy ofa visionary, the sheer extravagance of a doctrinaire.’ 
Nor will he, however disagreeing with me on a point or two of detail, 
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be able to say: ‘This man is altogether wrong.’ He will rather feel : 
‘There is something in these suggestions which I should attend to, 
though I cast the rest aside ; something which, in time to come, may 
combine with something else in other plans to work a salutary 
change ; something which makes me feel that good may be done, and 
which, some day or other, will make me and many say “ J¢ shall be 
done.” And meanwhile—I will think of it.’ 

And this is all I ask: that my patient, reflective readers will— 
think of it. It may be the means of helping them out of many a 
sadly perplexing reflection if they will think of it, for instance, every 
time they see the countless pothouses filled with mad young spend- 
thrifts wasting their abundant earnings, or every time they see the 
board-room door besieged by beggarly old spendthrifts, often with 
wives and families, claiming in their shameful rags and self-made 
wretchedness the premium of their prodigality from the savings of 
their honest neighbours. 

Few, however, of my readers may have occasion to mark such 
scenes as these as reminders of the present essay. But, at all events, I 
may safely commend it to their thoughts for every occasion on which 
the tax-collector leaves his pleasant notice at their door, and ask 
them to ask themselves whether they any longer quite agree with 
him that the rate they abominate, of so much in the pound, is 


really made ‘ for the necessary relief of the poor.’ 


Wituram Lewery BLackLey. 
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RECENT ATTACKS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


At the recent brilliant and successful meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in Dublin, more than usual interest was excited by the subject 
of political economy. This seems to have arisen from two causes, 
neither apparently boding much good to the future prospects of the 
science. The first cause was that the claim of political economy 
to form part at all of the agenda of the British Association was 
disputed. The second was the singularly able and elaborate address 
of Mr. Ingram, the president of the Section of Economic Science and 
Statistics, which has, I am happy to say, been reprinted, and which, 
in its full extent, is eminently worthy of the careful perusal of all 
who feel any interest in the subject. As to the first cause I have 
no observation to make. It is a question not of the value of the 
science of political economy, but of its congeniality to the objects of 
the association, on which I have no pretence to offer an opinion. 
The second cause is well worthy of the most careful consideration. 
I will endeavour briefly to epitomise the substance of the President’s 
address, and then offer upon it the criticisms which the ability of the 
author and the importance of the subject appear to demand. 

Mr. Ingram points out that in many quarters the science of poli- 
tical economy, as taught and understood in England, has fallen much 
in public estimation. There is a general opinion, he says, among those 
who still profess to think highly of the science, that it has seen 
its best days—that, after exercising an immense influence over 
legislation and deciding the fate of cabinets and of parties, it is losing 
its hold as a study and its position as a science. Mr. Ingram is of 
opinion that economical phenomena do admit of scientific treatment, 
but not, it should seem, on account of what has been done in that 
direction during the hundred years that have just passed. He bases 
his opinion on the somewhat singular ground that ‘ political economy 
is comprehended in the more general question of a scientific sociology.’ 
Then follows a splendid eulogium on sociology, which, if it be indeed 
a science and merit one-hundredth part of what is said of it, cer- 
tainly deserves a better name than a half Greek, half Latin com- 
pound, to which it is impossible to attach any definite idea. It 
is entirely on account of its being comprehended in the science of 
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sociology, and not in the least because it has been treated by such 
writers as Smith, Hume, Ricardo, Mill, Senior, Macculloch, Malthus, 
and Bastiat, that the dignity of a science is granted to political 
economy. Having thus refused us permission to study political 
economy except as a part of a much larger investigation, and utterly 
put aside what English thinkers have done, Mr. Ingram proceeds to 
fortify himself with four dicta out of Comte, ‘the greatest master 
who has ever treated of sociological method ’—which sounds to me 
something like 

All hail, Dalhousie, thou great god of war, 

Lieutenant-general to the Earl of Mar! 
These grounds relate, first, to the attempt to isolate the study of 
wealth from that of the other social phenomena; secondly, to the 
metaphysical or viciously abstract character of many of the conceptions 
of the economists ; thirdly, to the abusive preponderance of deduction 
in their processes of research; and, fourthly, to the too absolute way 
in which their conclusions are conceived and enunciated. 

Now I desire to point out, before I proceed further, what we 
are expected to grant as too clear for argument or controversy. We 
are required to admit that there exists at the present time a science 
in the strictest sense of the word, the science of sociology ; that this 
science is divided into two branches, the statical and the dynamical, 
the former dealing with simultaneous, the latter with successive 
phenomena; that this science has already advanced so far in its con- 
struction, and produced results so clear and so satisfactory, that we 
are justified not only in pursuing it, but in treating it as a scientia 
scientiarum which is not only valuable for its own sake, but as a 
canon or measure to which it behoves other so-called sciences to sub- 
mit and coordinate themselves. We are required to believe that, in 
a matter so infinitely various as the social state of man under every 
condition of climate, culture, religion, and government, this new science 
has already acquired such stores of knowledge, thoroughly sifted and 
carefully and soberly generalised, that we are in a condition to pro- 
nounce ex cathedra on all kindred methods of inquiry, and to declare 
them entirely superseded so far as they differ from the new method, 
and utterly superfluous so far as they agree with it. So complete is the 
victory, so absolute the success, of the science of sociology, that it is 
able to legislate not only for itself, but for all who have come before 
or who may come after it. It has, it seems, somehow been able to 
prove that the deductive mode of examining economical questions is 
wrong; and I suppose, as there are—or rather, to speak with be- 
coming modesty, there were before the apparition of sociology—only 
two methods of scientific reasoning, induction and deduction, there 
only remains one permissible mode of establishing anything that comes 
under the comprehensive jurisdiction of sociology—that is, induction. 

Before yielding to these important postulates, we have some right 
to a little more information than we at present possess as to the state 
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and prospects of this new science to which we are summoned at once 
to surrender the labours and, I will add, the triumphs of the hundred 
years which have followed the publication of the Wealth of Nations. 
I think that we have some right to demand full proof that there exists 
at the present time such ascience as sociology. I do not deny that a 
science of sociology is possible: I ask for proof that it really exists. 
The answer which Mr. Ingram gives us to this very reasonable demand 
I cannot regard as satisfactory. It is this: ‘ That economical pheno- 
mena are capable of scientific treatment is a proposition which I do 
not intend to spend time in demonstrating.’ ‘It is comprehended 
in the more general question of the possibility of a scientific sociology, 
and any one who disputes it will have enough to do in combating 
the arguments by which Comte, Mill, and Herbert Spencer have 
established that possibility.’ ‘Nor do I intend to waste words in 
showing that, if there be a science of sociology, no other branch 
of investigation can compete with it in importance or dignity.’ This 
is all the proof that is offered us of the existence of a science of 
sociology ; and if we are not satisfied with this, there is no other. 
Now I assert that the question is not whether a scientific socio- 
logy is possible, but whether the science of sociology actually exists. 
A science is not created by adducing arguments to show that it is 
possible. It is a gross abuse of language, of which the practice 
of the present day offers only too many instances, to degrade the 
name of science by confounding it with crude and tentative efforts 
to create science. It is not by adducing arguments to prove that a 
science on any particular subject may exist that its existence is 
proved; but, simple and tautological as it may sound, the existence 
of the science is proved by creating it. Science means knowledge 
in its clearest and most absolute form, and there is but one 
crucial test of the existence of such knowledge, and that test is 
prediction. When the so-called science of sociology shall show itself 
able to foretell the future on economical subjects in a sufficient num- 
ber of instances to exclude the possibility of good luck in guessing, 
and without plagiarism from the much-depreciated science of political 
economy, more will have been done to vindicate its scientific position 
than can be effected by any amount of argument. If the child is 
alive, let us hear it cry to prove its existence. Till that has been 
done, its claim to rank as a science cannot rise higher than the 
humble position of an undemonstrated possibility. Sociology has yet 
its spurs to win. The difficulties which lie before it as yet unsur- 
mounted are enormous; but nothing will be gained for the cause of 
truth by decking it with laurels which it has not won, and conferring 
on it titles which it has not yet merited. And when sociology shall 
have succeeded in establishing herself as a science capable, as all true 
science must be, of verifying her pretensions by prediction, and when 
it shall appear from that science that the economical phenomena 
which are treated of in political economy are really dominated by 
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some higher and more comprehensive generalisation than has hitherto 
been discovered, then and not till then it will be time to call upon us 
to cast aside the labours of our great economists as superseded by the 
progress of inquiry. It seems the very height of rashness and pre- 
sumption to abandon what we have, before we have anything wherewith 
toreplace it. The natural result of the progress of human knowledge 
is that sciences which for a while acknowledged no superior should, by 
accumulation of more accurate data and by the ascent to higher and 
more perfect generalisation, find themselves subordinated to wider 
and more architectonic sciences, and be discovered to rest on con- 
ditions of which their founders and early cultivators had no idea. So 
far from repining, he would be utterly unworthy of the name of 
philosopher who did not rejoice at this intellectual victory, without 
stopping to inquire what effect it might have on his own or any one’s 
reputation. What I am now deprecating is the taking for granted 
that this most desirable object has been attained merely because a 
certain number of able men cheer the commencement of labours that 
may be unsuccessful, and must be long and arduous, by assuming the 
success which they have yet to win. I should have thought that 
to do full and ample justice to those who have gone before them, on 
whose shoulders they must mount if they mean to accomplish their 
design, was a more promising frame of mind than a premature 
attempt to discredit those whom, as yet at any rate, they have been 
unable to surpass or displace. 

There is one consideration which makes me less sanguine than I 
should otherwise be as to the prospects of the hypothetical science of 
sociology. It starts with an avowed aversion for the deductive 
method. It relies principally on induction. Now the great advantage 
of the inductive method has hitherto been that it starts from facts 
perfectly well ascertained. In physical science, where it has hitherto 
won its principal triumphs, the facts have been matters of experi- 
ment. The phenomena of nature frequently repeat themselves. The 
investigator has seldom to deal with unique cases. With plants, 
animals, and minerals he can infinitely vary the conditions under 
which he views them. Similar specimens can be obtained in abun- 
dance ; everything has a name, and there is no dispute as to identity. 
There is the aid of the telescope to make far things near, and of the 
microscope to make small things large. What wonder if, with such 
appliances, we have penetrated into the secret of nature, and rifled 
her inmost treasure? But all this offers but cold encouragement to 
those who aspire to apply the inductive method to such a subject as 
political economy, or any inquiry respecting human nature. Instead 
of being single, the facts are often intensely complicated. Instead of 
being present, they are separated from us often by vast intervals of 
space and time. Instead of being submitted to the scrutiny of our 
senses, they are gathered from relations extending over some thousands 
of years, subject to the distortion, falsification, and exaggeration 
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which interest, bigotry, love, hatred, ignorance, and party-spirit can 
introduce. We are expected, out of the shreds and fragments of 
ancient science, life, and history which have come down to us 
mutilated, unvouched, and unauthenticated, to recall, with accuracy 
sufficient for the purposes of science, many things which were 
utterly hidden from the actors in those remote scenes themselves. 
We are never sure that we have the whole of the case before 
us. We build upon sand, and expect to erect a structure of ada- 
mant. These things are no reason for abandoning the attempt, 
but they are reasons for distrusting a method which is applied under 
difficulties which have never yet been surmounted, and for treating 
those who have tried another course, and have to a considerable extent 
succeeded, with a consideration and candour which those who give it 
may possibly need for their own shortcomings. 

In the hope that I have at least provisionally established the 
proposition that there is no science as yet in existence which can 
vindicate its claim to supersede the existing science of political 
economy, I proceed to consider what has been urged in depreciation 
of the existing science. We are told that political economy is gene- 
rally unpopular, and especially that it finds no favour with the 
working classes. If we were speaking of a play or a novel, or if 
there were any reason to suppose that the working classes have 
studied the subject, or could possibly look at it without very strong 
prepossessions, this would be a very serious objection. But it is the 
nature of science to be perfectly independent of all such considerations. 
The object of science is not to please or to conciliate. It has no 
policy. It knows no compromise. If false, no popularity can re- 
deem it; if true, no unpopularity can hurt it. Others may amuse 
themselves with bright and flattering views of human nature. It is 
on the poor that the hard truths and cruel realities of life must fall. 
We cannot prevent this, nor prevent the pressure under any econo- 
mical law from being regarded as if it were the fault of the rich 
instead of the inevitable order of things. 

We will now consider the objections to the English school of 
political economy as epitomised from Comte by Mr. Ingram. The 
first objection, he says, is the ‘pretension of the present school of 
political economists to isolate the special phenomena they study-—the 
economic phenomena of society from all the rest, its material aspect 
from its intellectual, moral, and political aspects—and to constitute 
an independent science dealing with the former alone to the exclusion 
of the latter.’ In this sentence are contained the whole merits of 
the question, and the criticism merits the most careful consideration. 
The operations of nature are so marvellously intertwined one with 
another that there is a reasonable prejudice against any one who 
presumes to isolate them from each other, and the burden of proof 
is, I admit, upon those who advocate such a proceeding. I agree 
that it is no defence to say that we can only do one thing at a time. 
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No one can do more than one thing at a time, but he may do that 
thing with reference to many or few things, and he has no right 
arbitrarily to curtail the result of his labours to one subject even were 
it in his power to do so. The reason for dealing with political 
economy apart from the rest of human nature lies not in the arbitrary 
choice of the philosopher, but is forced upon us by the nature of things. 
We must seek elsewhere than in arbitrary caprice for the causes 
which have made political economy a deductive science. As far as 
we can trace the history of science, its first efforts were purely deduc- 
tive ; sweeping generalisations were made, and particular cases were 
assumed to come within them. In this, as in so many other matters, 
the test of success was experience. If the conclusions arrived at 
were found to be true in practice, the science was established; if 
false, it was discredited; if doubtful, it also remained in doubt. 
Thus mathematics vindicated their claim at once, somewhat no doubt 
from their conformity to reason, but still more from their absolute 
agreement with fact. On the other hand, physics were discarded, 
because, treated by the deductive method, they entirely failed to 
satisfy this condition. There remained the sciences which deal with 
mankind, morals, metaphysics, politics, psychology. On these subjects 
immense labour and ability have been bestowed, from the first dawning 
of Greek philosophy till the last effort of German speculation. The 
course of events has been uniform. A system is introduced, admired, 
adopted, doubted, and destroyed. We know no more on these subjects 
in the days of Hegel than we did in the days of Plato. The result 
has been just what was to be expected. Mathematics have been 
established without dispute as the scientia scientiarwm, and efforts 
have been made with the greatest success in the physical sciences to 
supply by a careful generalisation the wants of the deductive method. 
Between these stand what are called, for want of a better name, the 
moral sciences, which have up to the present time been treated 
deductively, but, as I have before observed, with signal ill success. 
At last, in sheer despair, people have betaken themselves to the in- 
ductive method, following in the wake, and doubtless hoping for the 
success, of the disciples of Galileo and Bacon in the realm of physics. 

To this statement there is one signal exception. The creation, 
accumulation, distribution, and consumption of wealth were treated 
by Adam Smith by the deductive method, and ought, according to 
the warning derived from the experience of the other moral sciences, 
to have equally failed. Instead of that he achieved a success as 
complete as it was unique. The fabric rose up, like Jonah’s gourd, in 
a single night. I do not of course mean to assert that the work 
was perfect. Errors and oversights crept in, as was sure to be the 
case, a fate which even mathematicians have not always escaped ; but 
they were such as. the very principles which Smith had laid down 
enabled his successors to correct. If this view be correct, the separa- 
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tion of political economy from all kindred studies is not the work of 
its founder, but arises from the nature of things. Political economy 
is separated from all the moral sciences, not by the arbitrary act of 
its founders, but by the nature of things themselves. The difference 
between political economy and the other moral sciences consists in 
this, that it admits of that prediction which, as I have said, is the 
test of true science. In love, or war, or politics, or religion, or 
morals, it is impossible to foretell how mankind will act ; and there- 
fore on these subjects it is impossible to reason deductively. But 
once place a man’s ear within the ring of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and his conduct can be counted on to the greatest nicety. 
I do not of course mean that everybody really always acts alike 
where money or money’s worth is concerned, but that the deviations 
from a line of conduct which can be foreseen and predicted are so 
slight that they may practically be considered as non-existent. The 
argument was not founded on induction. It assumed what it could 
not prove. It assumed that though it is quite certain that, in matters 
connected with wealth, mankind are actuated by other motives than 
the desire of wealth, yet these deviations are either so small com- 
pared with the whole mass of transactions, or that these extraneous 
motives tend so much to cancel each other, that they may be neglected 
without perceptible error. The advocates of the present system of 
political economy, though their method is in form deductive, must 
really rest their claim to success on experience. With certain well- 
known exceptions, easily corrected when discovered by the same 
method of elimination of extraneous motives on which the theory 
rests, the doctrine of Adam Smith remains unshaken, one of the 
noblest monuments of the power of the human mind and of the 
curious felicity of an unique method. I am not aware of any other 
instance of this method as applied to the ordinary subjects of human 
life, but in mathematics we frequently meet with it. Thus we are 
directed sometimes to assume that a very small quantity in compa- 
rison with a very large one may be neglected, and that the angles of a 
polygon, when infinite in number (which is impossible), are equal to 
a circle. Though nothing but experience could establish it, there is, 
in fact, nothing surprising in the evidence which political economy, 
verified by this crucial experience, affords of the absolute supremacy 
of the desire of wealth and aversion from labour on which the whole 
science is based. Experience shows that, in order to solve the ques- 
tion on which the science turns, all that was wanted was the know- 
ledge that the ruling passions of mankind were wealth and ease. 
Search then the ruling passion : there alone 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known ; 


The fool consistent, and the false sincere ; 
Priests, princes, women, no dissemblers here. 


The second objection to the only existing school of political 
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economy was first stated to lie ‘in the metaphysical or viciously 
abstract character of many of the conceptions of the economists ’— 
a phrase which it was found expedient to alter on a restatement by 
the very important addition of the words ‘since the time of Adam 
Smith.’ We are thus left in doubt—a doubt which is never cleared 
up—whether the existing political economy is to be thrown aside for 
the faults of Adam Smith or only for the shortcomings of his suc- 
cessors. ‘To me neither seems logically possible. We are told that 
‘in nothing is the eminent superiority of Adam Smith more clearly 
seen than in his tendency to comprehend and combine in his investi- 
gations all the different aspects of social phenomena. He anticipated 
sociology. He had an admirable breadth of view, and generally 
gives a large place to induction.’ If this be so, we may not un- 
reasonably ask why the science of which this great man was the 
creator is to be flung aside in order to make room for a science 
avowedly resting on a totally new foundation. Be the faults of his 
successors what they may, they cannot obliterate his merits, and we 
have yet to learn the reason why he is to share in the condemnation 
of those from whose faults he is confessedly free. 

It thus appears that we have not two, but three, rival systems— 
the system of Adam Smith, for which Mr. Ingram has nothing but 
praise ; the system of his successors, for which he has nothing but 
blame; and the unknown and untried science of sociology. He 
describes Adam Smith as possessing all the merits which he considers 
as inherent in the science of sociology, and, having done so, puts him 
aside altogether. But my business is not so much to show that the 
position taken up by our opponent is not logically tenable as to do 
justice to the: memory of a great man. I entirely deny that the 
method of Adam Smith was in substance different from the method 
of his illustrious successors, Ricardo, Mill, and Bastiat. The only 
conclusive way of ceciding the controversy is by reference to the 
writings of Smith, and I challenge those who are seeking to make 
out their case by loading him with praise to which he is not entitled 
to produce a single instance from the Wealth of Nations where 
Smith has had recourse to the method of induction. I will 
premise one observation—that induction is an act of inference, and 
that observation, comparison, explanation, and illustration, not being 
acts of inference, must not be confounded with induction. 

The fairest way of discovering the method of Smith is to take 
the first section of the first book, for there, while the author is on 
his guard, we may expect to find his method in its utmost simplicity 
and purity. He begins thus: ‘The greatest improvement in the 
productive powers, and the greater part of the skill, dexterity, and 
judgment with which it is anywhere directed or applied, seem to 
have been the effects of the division of labour. The effects of the 
division of labour on the general business of society will be more 

Vou. IV.—No. 21. 3L 
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easily understood by considering in what manner it operates in some 
particular manufacture.’ He treats the principle he has laid down as 
self-evident, and only uses the particular trade of the pinmaker 
to make his meaning clear. Had he proceeded by the inductive 
method, he would have cited a number of trades in which the 
division of labour has been found of great advantage, and from these 
instances would have deduced his principle. But his object is not 
to prove, but to illustrate. In the next chapter he deduces the 
division of labour from the tendency in man to truck, barter, and 
exchange. In the next chapter he proceeds a step farther, and asserts 
that the division of labour is limited by the extent of the market. 
Had he pursued the inductive method, the whole process would have 
been reversed, and he would have begun by citing a number of trades 
in which the division of labour obtains, and so worked back to the 
principle he wished to establish. The truth is that Adam Smith 
was a professor, and, professorlike, was more solicitous to teach what 
he believed to be true than to impart the exact sources from which 
he derived his information, and was very often and very justly more 
convinced of the truth of his conclusion than of his premisses. 

My answer, then, to the second objection to the present political 
economy must be that if it include Adam Smith, it ison the evidence 
of those who make it inapplicable to him, and if it does not include 
him it is unimportant, as the question is not of the merit of any 
particular writer, but of the soundness of a system. 

The third objection to the existing political economy, including, 
as it would seem, with some little inconsistency, Adam Smith him- 
self, is the exaggerating immensely the office of deduction as used by 
the economists in their investigations. I have already anticipated 
much of the answer to these objections. I touch here, I suspect, 
the sorest place in the whole controversy. A science must rest on some- 
thing, and if it is not deductive it must be inductive. But we are 
told that ‘ laws of the economic constitution and movement of society 
are first obtained by observation directed either to contemporary life 
or the history of the past. The office of deduction is to verify and 
control the inductions which have been arrived at, using for this 
purpose considerations founded on the qualities of human nature and 
the external conditions to which society is subjected.’ On-this I 
remark that this way of stating the case really concedes the validity 
-of the deductive method, since it awards to deduction the supreme 
decision, though without being able to account, as I believe I 
have done, for the power of deduction which in this single instance 
has been found to lead to truth without being supported on clear and 
absolute truth. I must also remark that observation is one thing 
and induction is another, and that it is not right to treat induction, 
which implies reason, as identical with observation, which does not. 

The problem of economical science is, we are told, to be worked 
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out by three factors—observation, induction, and deduction. Each 
of these is set to do something which is out of its power. Observa~ 
tion, whose business is to supply facts, is to obtain laws; induction, 
whose business is to obtain laws, is to be checked and rationalised ; 
and deduction, whose whole business is to draw conclusions, is meta- 
morphosed into a critical faculty and set to verify and control induction. 
So far from the business of deduction consisting in controlling induc- 
tion, the fact seems to be exactly the reverse. An argument inconsistent 
with facts is ipso facto destroyed. The weaker must yield to the 
stronger. When Voltaire declared against orthography, it was not, as 
was wittily said, so much the worse for orthography, but so much the 
worse for Voltaire. No real progress can arise from such an abuse of 
language and confusion of thought. It were better to say that a de- 
ductive argument is good till it is upset by another argument of more 
cagency than to involve us in this hopeless labyrinth. The great 
error seems to consist in confusing between illustrations and argu- 
ments. Hume very truly remarked of the Wealth of Nations: ‘It 
has depth, and solidity, and acuteness, and is so much illustrated 
with curious facts that it must take the public attention.’ The 
fallacy which I am combating seems to be the insisting upon 
treating these illustrations not as what they really are, but as that 
which they are not and were never intended to be, the real grounds 
on which the argument rests—the argument itself being degraded to 
the humble duty of criticising the aptness of the illustrations. 

I will conclude with an instance which, as I think, clearly 
shows that for which I contend—namely, that the Wealth of Nations 
does not owe its success to a peculiar method of treatment, but to 
the peculiar nature of the subjects of which it treats. The Wealth 
of Nations is not the only production of Smith’s genius. His Theory 
of Moral Sentiments was elaborated with great care. The object 
was to prove that sympathy forms the foundation of morals. ‘It is 
valuable,’ says Dr. Brown, ‘ not for the leading doctrine, of which we 
have seen the fallacy, but for the minor theories that are introduced 
in illustration of it, and for the refined analysis which it exhibits in 
many of its details,’ &c. Why then did he fail in the one as signally 
as he succeeded in the other? I know not what would be the 
answer of our opponents, or how they would explain the failure of 
this most able man in the practice of the same method which suc- 
ceeded so admirably seventeen years afterwards in the Wealth of 
Nations. I should say that Smith failed in the one and succeeded 
in the other because the one subject was, and the other was not, 
adapted to the method of deduction which he employed. The 
one method admitted of the elimination of all motives except the 
single one of pecuniary interest ; the other did not. The deductive 
method, which was sufficient for the one, is not refined enough for 
the other. 
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The last objection that is urged against the existing school of 
political economy is that it is too absolute and arrives at results 
which purport to apply equally to all states of society. No instance 
is given of this, and I do not believe that any instance is forth- 
coming. The division of labour, wages, rent, commerce, taxes, &c., 
must exist before the rules applicable to them can come into play. 
To suppose that political economists think otherwise is to impute to 
them a most melancholy economy of brains. All that political 
economy pretends to is that, when and in proportion as these things 
come into existence, the principles which apply to them come into 
existence with them, and that though, as society becomes more 
complicated, these things become more complicated too, they do not 
change their nature, but retain the qualities with which they were 
originally imbued. There is a point where the doctrine of laissez- 
faire ceases to be applicable, as in the case of children. As to when 
that point is reached, honest and able men may reasonably differ, 
but no one ever claimed for political economy, though it may suit 
the interests of baffled sciolists to say, that it has any right to encroach 
on the domain of charity or mercy. 

As to the future of political economy, I do not profess to be 
very sanguine that many new or striking discoveries are in reserve 
for it. If I have correctly stated the cause of its success, any 
attempt to widen its field will only deprive it of that basis of 
certainty which it derives from the practical uniformity of the 
feelings and wishes of mankind with regard to wealth. These de- 
ductions and feelings are so obvious, and have been so repeatedly 
analysed, that it is not likely that any branch of them should have 
been overlooked. The future is all for the sociologists, and I 
am inclined to think it will long remain so. But if I am modest 
in my anticipations, I am amply indemnified by my retrospects. 
Setting aside physics and mathematics—the one the chosen ground 
of induction, the other of deduction—I claim for political economy 
a success more brilliant and more lasting than any other of what are 
loosely called the moral sciences can lay claim to. Si monumentum 
queeris, circumspice. To the labours of these men, whose method is 
so erroneous and whose names are so unpopular, we owe, among other 
things, the repeal of hundreds of galling taxes on almost all the 
comforts of life and on the food of the people, the repeal of the corn 
and navigation laws, the cessation of smuggling, the placing of the 
currency of the country on a thoroughly sound and satisfactory basis, 
the establishment of limited liability in joint-stock companies, the 
principle of payment by results, open competition for public appoint- 
ments, and the abolition of the absurd system of bounties and draw- 
backs. These are some of the achievements of the past, and I 
may be excused if I prefer them to the shadowy and unrealised anti- 


cipations of the future. 
Rosert Lowe. 








CHRYSANTHEMA GATHERED FROM THE 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Peruars scholars have heard and read quite enough about the Greek 
Anthology. It has become historical, as all collected poems do, a 
storehouse not unlocked unless to group or edit the contents; this 
record of the manifold life of a thousand years has been made into a 
book, and has lost some of its vitality in the making. There is 
plenty of question about the different anthologies, and some little 
about the separate authors and their poems. But, on the other hand, 
poetry-lovers, and specially lovers of songs, hardly know how many of 
their favourites are there in original form. English people who love 
Herrick and Ben Jonson do not all know that Meleager was in love 
with daffodils, and wrote about the wreath he made of them very 
much as Herrick would have done; that Agathias as good as wrote 
‘Drink to me only with thine eyes’ (the first verse of it at least, and 
the second is to be found unfathered in the fifth book of the 
Anthology ' too); and that, to speak in reverse order of time, Mrs. 
Browning and Shakespeare and Spenser can all be quoted in it. 
There are epigrams with the stamp of each upon the face of them. 
These lovers of songs—they may not care for history, and are very 
likely quite ignorant of Herrick’s life and Jonson’s—will not want to 
hear much about the song-writers themselves; and there is not much 
totell. ‘Herrick’ and ‘Jonson’ are to them respectively the names 
of a good many and a few well-known and well-loved verses, and so 
should Callimachus, for instance, and Agathias, and of course Meleager 
be; and that would be a great deal better fame for these poets than 
that students only should know about them as represented by 
certain numbers in the great drift-heap of the Anthology. Plato and 
Simonides have their better fame elsewhere, and are not in such risk 
of being laid by. This, then, is what I want to give—some readable 
little English poems written to all intents and purposes a great while 
ago in Greek. An accurate recognition of each poet as an in- 
dividual cannot perhaps be made out of the original language, 
scarcely even there; but just as Keats by his temperament met 
Homer halfway in Chapman, lovers of the Elizabethan poets and 


1 The references throughout are to the Anthologia Palatina (instruxit Fred. 
Diibner, Paris, 1864). 
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of modern poetry, as well as Greek scholars or better, can meet these 
very men with their sweethearts and their garlands ‘in their habit 
as they lived’ so many hundred years gone by. 

Now, for us to do this with ease and pleasure, we must meet them 
under some guise familiar to us and not dull. This brings us to the 
question of metres. With our ears accustomed to such a great 
number of lyric forms, we must have variety above all else. For 
different subjects we want different keys and different time as in 
music. We have a strong instance of this in Tennyson’s work. For 
the monotone of sorrow he takes one grave metre, but in ‘ Maud, 
where the movement is as complex as life’s, he varies the metres to 
correspond with it as best may be. The translator who would use 
one metre for these Greek epigrams, would have written ‘Maud’ in 
couplets. Hexameters and pentameters and occasional iambics are 
the metres of the Anthology, but they are not familiar to us and never 
will be, unless combined with rhyme (and always the more rhyme 
the better), when they present as good a means as can be found for 
faithful and rhythmical translations ; and heroic couplets which;to us 
take the place of the longer lines to the Greek ear are generally dull. 
There is no denying that. Take up any book of unbroken couplets, 
and it will certainly prove less inviting than it could possibly have 
done in any other form, blank verse included. It is true that in 
English literature heroic couplets do best clothe the epigram ; but 
then we must bear this in mind—what is nearest to our sympathies 
in the work of these so-called ‘epigrammatic’ poets is not, as we 
uow speak, epigrammatic at all. Many of the verses are rhetorical 
exercises, jokes and so forth ; but even of these (as Mr. Symonds has 
shown in his Greek Poets) most, though they have the point of an 
epigram, have not its sting. Meleager’s ‘wreath of songs’ was a 
collection of lyrics, most of them short and nearly all memorable, but 
their incisiveness is very different from the precision we look for in 
an epigram ; they are not forced or witty, many of them just idylls. In 
our English with its wide vocabulary, and if he had been writing for 
print and not for graving, it is not perhaps impertinent to suppose 
that he and his fellows, if not his predecessors, would have chosen the 
sonnet form. For the sonnet with its beautiful order, its strict rules, 
any one of which broken is an offence to the cultivated ear, and with 
the manifold changes of tone, the simplicity and the neatness which 
it admits, is really our best equivalent for the eight or ten hexa- 
meters and pentameters in which most of our favourite Greek 
epigrams arecontained. As itis, a translator cannot render these into 
sonnets without a little undue expansiveness ; but where the epigram is 
of fourteen lines or even twelve, he may fairly cast it into a sonnet, as 
I shall hope to show in one or two examples by-and-by. 

To rondels and other ‘ moulds,’ so to speak, for English verse, we 
are not accustomed. I am afraid, if I were to try these, I should not 
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be simple enough for a translator. The charm of a rondel is its arti- 
ficial grace, delighting the eye and ear. The charm of a translation 
in verse is that the verse should neither load the sense nor tangle it. 
So I have not inserted any rondels, the most delicate webs of love- 


song possible. 

We need not hesitate over the story of the Anthology as it has come 
down to us; Mr. Symonds has made it all interesting already, and 
what matters to us is that we have the poems in their original form. 
Being fugitive pieces, they will speak for themselves. We don’t want 
to say, ‘ Now all this was a man’s diathesis, and here is his heart- 
beat,’ but ‘ Here is this man’s heart-beat: judge his diathesis.’ 

The first collection that was made of Greek epigrams was Me- 
leager’s, just before the Christian era, and his way of collecting them 
is quite the most charming of all. He gathers the songs into a 
wreath, as he calls it, giving to each poet a symbolic flower; and 
though he gives all sorts of flowers, for health, and rest, and pleasuring, 
he gives no poppy to any one, which we must take to mean that they 
are none of them dull. This is how he introduces them: I have put 
the preface into blank verse, to preserve the quantities for any one 
who cares to read it, not because among so many names strange to us 
we can hope to see all the pretty touches of the poem. 


For whom the fruitage of this strain, my Muse, 
And who among the bards hath made this wreath ? 
Meleager wove it, and his weaving gives 

For keepsake to most noble Diocles. 

Here many lilies are of Anyte, 

And white lilies of Mcero, many an one, 

And Sappho’s flowers—so few but roses all— 
And daffodils of Melanippides 

Heavy with ringing hymns—and thy young branch, 
Vine of Simonides, and twisted in 

Nossis, thine iris flower that breathes of myrrh, 
And in its tablets are Love's stores of wax. 
Herewith, Rhianus’ scented marjoram, 

And the sweet crocus of Erinna too 

Clear as the girl’s own skin—and hyacinth, 
Alczus’ hyacinth that speaks to bards— 

And a dark spray of Samius’ laurel tree, 

Fresh ivy-clusters of Leonidas, 

And foliage of Mnesalcus’ needled pine. 

And from the plane-tree song of Pamphilus 

He cut a branch, and with the walnut boughs 
Of Pancrates he twined it, and white leaves 

Of Tymnes’ poplar. Nicias’ green mint 

And sandwort of Euphemus from the shore ; 
And Damagetus’ purple violet, 

And the sweet myrtle of Callimachus 

Full of sharp honey—with Euphorion’s flower. 
The lychnis and, therewith, his cyclamen, 

The Muses call after the sons of Zeus, 
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This is Dioscorides’. We must find one epigram of his, at all 
events :— 
And Hegesippus’ maddening grape-cluster 
He set therein, and Persus’ scented flag 
And a sweet apple from Diotimus’ tree— 
Pomegranate flowers of Menecrates, 
And the myrrh branches of Niceenetus, 
Phaennus’ flax plant—Simmias’ tall wild pear. 
And a few leaves he pulled of Parthenis 
Her delicate meadow-parsley, and—gleanings fair 
Of the honey-dropping muses—golden ears 
From the wheat-harvest of Bacchylides. 
And old Anacreon—that sweet strain of his, 
An unsown flowerage of his nectar songs : 
And the rough white-thorn of Archilochus 
He gathered from the pasture—as it were. 
Only a few drops from a sea of bloom— 
Young shoots of Alexander’s olive grown 
And Polycleitus’ dark blue cornflower. There 
He set Polystratus the amaracus, 
The poets’ flower, and from Antipater 
A young Pheenician cypress: and therewith 
Eared Syrian spikenard which he gathered him 
Out of his singing they call Hermes’ gift. 


That is Hermodorus. There is only one epigram of his in the 
Anthology, a beautiful one upon a statue of Athene :— 


And Poseidippus too, and Heedulus— 
Flowers of the field—and windflowers springing glad 
In airs Sicilian, 


(that is a periphrasis for Asclepias perhaps, for these flowers are for 
the poets of country life)— 
and the golden bough 

Of sacred Plato, shining in its worth. 

And he threw in Aratus learned in stars, 

Cutting the first spires of his heayen-high pine, 

Chzeremon’s leafy lotus, mixing it 

With flox of Phedimus and chamomile— 

The crinkled oxeye—of Antagoras, 

And fresh green thyme of Theodoridas— 

The wine cup’s charm—and Phanieus’ beanflowers too, 

With many shoots fresh sprung of other bards, 

Adding thereto white early violets 

Of his own muse. But to my friends I give 

Thanks. And this gracious coronal of song 

Be for all such as love these holy things. 


There it is with its ‘envoi.’ Nothing about order except the order 
of taste, as if he were really plaiting a garland—just the praise of a 
book of pleasant verses. Now, to make any portion of the Anthology 
come to us anything like what Meleager’s coliection was, we want to 
make a wreath of songs too—to get a taste of a great many writers 
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at their best. Only we must plait our flowers with this difference— 
that Meleager’s own early violets take the place of a great many of 
the poets’ flowers whom he quoted. 

Mr. Wright’s little book, The Golden Treasury of Greek Poetry, 
published in 1867 in the Clarendon Press Series, gives a taste of a 
great many very good, nay, perhaps best, things, all through Greek 
literature, and his specimens from the Anthology are as good as the 
rest. The book is handy and available; and he has tied up the 
epigrams in groups which give some sort of order, and allow a suf- 
ficient variety. It were pity to do again what he has done so well, 
especially as by choosing his selection nearly all references and Greek 
letters can be avoided; so I shall take it for basis, and try and be 
clear and simple in my renderings and as interesting as I can. I 
shall want to add some few epigrams, nearly all of them Meleager’s, 
and shall do so from time to time at the end of that group of Mr. 
Wright’s to which they severally appertain. 

We need not trouble ourselves about all the very classical epitaphs 
which form his first group. They have not the personal interest of 
those which come later in the fourth section, being for the most part 
rhetorical exercises—models of brevity and fulness in the Greek, but 
thankless in English verse, and indeed in print altogether. The 
longest of them, for instance, which has its locus classicus in Demo- 
sthenes’ De Corond, has been done scores of times and never yet made 
thrilling. It is no doubt rather out of compliment and custom that 
Mr. Wright has included it. Scholars look for it everywhere, and I 
hope they will not be disappointed to forego their favourite here ; it 
is quite too involved for translation, and has in itself none of the 
special charm of the Greek epigram—terseness with limpidity. 

Here are his first two, epitaphs of Simonides, who lived a good 
five hundred years before Christ, ‘On them that fell with 
Leonidas : ’-— 

For their dear country these her quenchless glory 
Won, for themselves the dusky shroud of death. 
By that same death they live, whose echoing story 
ii Rings from the halls Hades inhabiteth. 
nd: 


Stranger! tell Lacedemon—here we lie! 
Ifers was the word and ours the will to die. 


And here is a fine traditionary epitaph for Achilles :— 


This mound, the Achzans reared,—Achilles’ tomb— 
For terror to the Trojans yet to be, 
Leans shoreward that his mighty spirit whom 
Sea Thetis bore may hear its dirge of the sea. 
I should like to add this noble and characteristic one of Dioscorides. 
(I promised one of his for the sake of Meleager’s wreath.) But I am 
afraid I must give a reference here to the Palatine Anthology (vii. 434). 
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The mother sent eight sons against the foe— 
Eight sons beneath one pillar buried she, 

Nor wept for grief, nor spake aught else but—‘ Oh, 
These children, Sparta, did I bear for thee!’ 


And now, commencing Mr. Wright’s second section, we come 
straight upon Meleager’s ‘Spring Song,’ which might be—I had 
almost written must be—Spenser’s work in Greek, and which is one 
of the loveliest as it is one of the longest pieces in the Anthology, 
As there is evidently the Alexandrian touch about it, and the work 
is almost of the Christian era, I shall expand it a little more, in 
English, than I should venture to do were it the work of an earlier 
period :— 

Now wintry winds are banished from the sky, 
Gay laughs the blushing face of flowery Spring : 
Now lays the land her duskier raiment by 


And dons her grass-green vest, for signal why 
Young plants may choose themselves apparelling. 


Now, drinking tender dews of generous morn, 
The meadows break into their summer smile, 
The rose unfolds her leaves: and glad, the while, 
In far-off hills the shepherd winds his horn, 
And his white brede the goatherd’s heart beguile. 


Now sail the sailors over billowing seas 
While careless Zephyr fills the canvas fair, 
And singing crowds with dances debonnair 

Praise Dionysus for the grapes’ increase— 
The berried ivy twisted in their hair. 


Forth from the rotting hide now bees are come — 
Deft craftsmen working well and warily— 
And in the hive they settle, while they ply 
Fresh-flowing waxen store, with busy hum, 
And small pierced cells for their sweet industry. 


Now shrilleth clear each several bird his note. 
The Halcyon charms the wave that knows no gale, 
About our eaves the swallow tells her tale, 

Along the river banks the swan, afloat, 
And down the woodland glades the nightingale. 


Now tendrils curl and earth bursts forth anew— 
Now shepherd’s pipe and fleecy flocks are gay— 

Now sailors sail, and Bacchus gets his due— 

Now wild birds chirp and bees their toil pursue— 
Sing, poet, thou—and sing thy best for May. 


‘ Ainsi,’ says Sainte-Beuve, ‘le printemps de Méléagre n’était pas 
un idéal dans lequel, comme dans presque tous nos avril et nos mai, 
Yimagination, éveillée par le renouveau, assemble divers traits épars, 
les arrange plus ou moins, et les achéve . . . lheureux poéte n’a 
fait que copier la nature.’ 
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terser too) :— 


‘Tis time to sail—the swallow’s note is heard,] 
Who chattering down the soft west wind is come, 
The fields are all aflower, the waves are dumb 
Which erst the winnowing blast of winter stirred. 


Loose cable, friend, and bid your anchor rise, 

Crowd all your canvas at Priapus’ hest, 

Who tells you from your harbours—‘ Now ’twere best, 
Sailor, to sail upon your merchandise.’ 


for his ‘ Laurel-leaves,’ a series of love-songs, are lost long ago :— 


Tread we thine infinite treasure, Iacchus, the vintage sweet ! 
Weave we the Bacchic measure with paces of wildering feet. 
Down flows the vast clear stream, and the ivy-wood bowls, as they float 
O’er the surging nectar, seem each like a fairy boat. 

Close we stand as we drink and pledge in the glowing wine— 

No warm Naiad, I think, need kiss in your cup or mine! 


See, o’er the wine-press bending, the maiden Roseflower beams— 
Splendour of loveliness sending that dazzles the flood with its gleams. 
Captive the hearts of us all! straightway no man that is here 

But is bound to Bacchus in thrall—to Paphia in bondage dear. 
Cruel—for while at our feet he revels in bountiful rain, 
Longing most fleet—most sweet—is all she gives for our pain. 


That is all, I am sorry to say, that Mr. Wright has quoted in 
his idyllic section. As I am going to cut out a few from his fifth 
part, I shall here insert a lovely one of Meleager’s to a locust—not 
half well known enough (vii. 195) :— 


Charmer of longing—counsellor of sleep ! 
—The cornfields’ chorister 
Whose wings to music whirr— 

Come, mimic lute, my soul in songs to steep, 
Brush tiny foot and wing 
In tender musicking : 

Come! out of sleepless care my heart uplift, 
Locust, and set love free 
With your shrill minstrelsy. 

And, in the morning, I will give for gift 
A fresh green leek to you 
And kissing drops of dew. 


I will not apolegise for the metre; no Englishman could write any- 
thing but a lyric to a locust. 


875 


Next we go back more than two hundred years to Leonidas. He 
is terser, but loves the spring quite as well (I must try and be 


The last of this group is Agathias’ vintage song. He lived a 
good seven hundred years after Leonidas, and is a pagan only by 
imitation; but he did delicious work, with a certain lilt about it 
that makes translation irresistible, and here he is at his very best — 
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The third part brings us to the love-songs, of which I cannot 
spare any, and I must add one or two. Meleager is at the head of the 
poets here, of course, but I cannot bring myself to give his sweet- 
hearts their proper names, Heliodora and Zenophile, and I prefer 
putting a simple English equivalent or none at all to selecting other 
names, which must always be a matter of the translator’s individual 
taste, and so rather an impertinence, although no less a name than 
Shelley’s? sanctions it. 


White flowers the violet now, Narcissus flowers 
And drinks the dewy showers : 
The lily plants arow 
On hillsides grow. 
But Spring’s best crown, her flower of flowers, is here, 
My lady-love, my dear : 
Most winsome bud that blows 
And sweetest rose. 
Proud fields, in vain ye laugh with blooms bedight ! 
For lo, my lady’s light 
Is better than the breath 
Of all your wreath. 


I shall be accused of recherche here; but it is a case where it is 
much better to be fanciful than to be bald, and whoever cares to 
substitute ‘ Zenophile’ for *‘ my lady-love’ will see how it puts the 
little poem out, though it has no effect upon the metre. 

The next is Elizabethan too, if I may classify my poets so, but 
full of epithets almost impossible in English :-— 


I cry you Love—at earliest break of day 
But now, even now, his wings the wanderer spread 
And passed away, 
Leaving his empty bed. 
Ho! ye that meet the boy—for such is he, 
Full of sweet tears and wit; a fickle sprite 
Laughing and free, 
With wings and quiver bright! 
Yet know I not on whom to father Love— 
For earth denies the wanton child his name, 
And air above, 
And the broad sea the same. 
With each and all he lives at feud. Beware 
Lest, while I speak, he cast 
A dainty snare 
Over your hearts at last. 
But see! his hiding-place, his very self, 
Close to my hand, behold, the archer lies, 
A laughing elf 
Within my lady’s eyes. 


2 Though his ‘kissing Helena’ owes the name doubtless to the Fuustus of 
Marlowe :— 
‘ Her lips suck forth my soul : see, where it flies.’ 
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The next is of the same period, and by Philodemus, who came 
also from Gadara, which we know of as the city of swine, but which 
was a city of poets then. 
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saad Gadara first received me—that famous city my mother, 
vidual says Meleager in one of his epitaphs for himself, which we cannot find 
e than room for in full, In this song of “Philodemus is a note of warning 
which we do not get in Meleager :— 
Not yet the season of bare stems for flowers, 
Nor yet winehued the grape cluster, which now 
Puts forth its maiden charms—but these the hours 
When little Loves prepare them each his bow, 
Lusidice, and smoke from embers lours— 
Poor lovers I and thou! 
Ere the dart speed a hasty flight be ours, 
For soon the world will be ablaze, I trow. 
Meleager would not have confused the picture so; but what is real 
and valuable in that song is the sigh in it. Rufinus has the same 
a sigh, but his touch is more pathetic still; he does not compliment 
- 2 his lady as Ben Jonson did when he ‘sent her late a rosy wreath : "— 
es to 
s the Oh! royal rose—of many a flower and sweet, 
Mine hands have woven you a garland meet, 
, but And, having woven, lay it at your feet. 





Tlere lilies, here the rosebud, and here too 
The windflower with her petals drenched in dew, 
And daffodillies cool, and violets blue. 






Let this fair garland put your pride to death ! 
To you that bloom to-day, each blossom saith 
‘Your beauty, like my beauty, withereth.’ 










Meleager’s glad song comes in again, with no sadness in its 
tone :— 





Now will I weave white violets, daffodils 
With myrtle spray, 

And lily bells that trembling laughter fills, 
And the sweet crocus gay. 

With these blue hyacinth, and the lover's rose 
That she may wear— 

My sun-maiden—each scented flower that blows 

Upon her scented hair. 
















I think we must give Agathias the palm among these. His it 
vintage song, which I quoted already, would be fit pendant for the } 
fresco of the grape-treading in the Campo Santo at Pisa; but here 
he is quite as fine when he would turn his back upon the wine-cup. 
He is Ben Jonson. We have all heard some of this poem before :— 
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No wine for me !—Nay, and it be your will, 
Kiss first the goblet—I will drink my fill: 

How may I, when thy lips have touched it, dare 
Be sober still, and that sweet draught forswear ? 
For the cup steers the kiss from thee to me, 
And teHs me all the bliss it won of thee. 


I venture to transpose the order of the next two songs, to give 
Meleager’s toast to Heliodora close upon this one (Herrick, after 
Jonson) :— 

Fill to the sun-maiden ! and then 
Upon the draught her name 
Yet once again, ‘ The sun-maiden,’ 
And be the toast the same. 
Ah! yet once more: and give to me 
That garland drenched in myrrh: 
Her wreath of yesterday shall be 
Memorial of her. 


In the Palatine Anthology there is a parenthesis with which the 
song ends, too pretty for me to refrain from giving it, as Mr. Wright 
has done :— 
(And lo! the rose, the lover's love, 
—Because it sees her lying 
Another's burning heart above— 
The very rose is crying !) 


Fortunately the next three are short, for I shall have some longer 
ones to add :— 
Farewell, Phaésphorus—dawn’s herald ray, 


But soon return as Hesperus, I pray, 
And, darkling, bring back her you take away. 


Here is a traditionary one; the fancy is as old and as young as 
love, and Tennyson’s Miller’s Daughter is perhaps the amber in 
which it lives best. Both these epigrams are his, we will say, for he 
has ‘ Sweet Hesper-Phosphor’ in his In Memoriam :— 


It’s oh! to be a wild wind—when my lady’s in the sun— 

She’d just unbind her neckerchief, and take me breathing in. 

Its oh! to be a red rose—just a faintly blushing one— 

So she’d pull me with her hand and to her snowy breast I'd win. 


The last is Plato’s divine one to Aster. Mr. Farrar has done it 
into an hexameter and pentameter neatly, if not poetically, and I 
give my rendering with diffidence :— 


Thou gazest on the stars—a star to me 
That art—but oh! that I the heavens might be 
And with a thousand eyes still gaze on thee! 


I must add to these love-songs two or three in a different strain. 
Here is a very bright one of Rufinus (v. 15) :— 
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Ah! where is now Praxiteles ? and where the hands of Heraclite 

That wrought of old such images, as made the marble breathe delight ? 
Who now shall forge the ambrosial hair, the burning glance of Melité, 
Or teach the carven stone how fair the splendours of her bosom be ? 
Brave sculptors! would that it were mine to bid you at a lover’s nod 
For such a beauty raise a shrine, as for the statue of a god! 


» give And of Meleager (v. 57) :-— 

_ after 
Love, if swimming in thy light ofttimes burnt the soul shall be, 
Swiftly will she take her flight: cruel, she is winged like thee ! 


Here is a very characteristic one (v. 182) :— 


Say to Lycenis, Dorcas, what you’re bid. 

Your love's proved false: false love can’t long be hid. 
Tell her so, Dorcas—see ! and then again 

A second and a third time, Dorcas, plain. 

Run, don’t delay, but fly ! stay—Dorcas—stay ! 
Don’t hurry, Dorcas, till I’ve said my say. 

Add to the former words . . . (that’s foolish!) no. 
Say nothing then, but this—yes, all. Now go. 

Be sure and tell her all. But why send you, 
Dorcas—when here I am and coming too ? 


This is the perfection of fancy—it is one of a series which I wish I 
could include (v. 152) :— 


Fly for me, gnat, my swiftest messenger, 
And touch my lady’s ear, 
Whispering this : 
‘He waits thee, waking, but thou sleepest yet. 
Ah! thoughtless, to forget 
Thy votaries !’ 
Fly to her, singing gnat, oh fly to her! 
Yet softly call her, softly, lest he hear 
And wake, who sleeps too near, 
And all my gains 
Be jealous blows. But an thou fetch her me, 
A lion’s skin to thee, 
Gnat, for thy pains, 
And a club will I give, in hand to bear. 


Could anything be more delicate than that—the notion of dressing a 
gnat in the attributes of Herakles after his feat of bringing the love 
to the lover? That at least has not come down to us along the cen- 
turies in every poet’s song. It is unique, a little orchid in the Greek 
garden of flowers. But the next has a truer note of feeling (v. 174) :— 


Now sleeps my lady, like a gentle flower— 
O that I were as sleep without his wing, 
Across her eyelids there ! 
So not even he that on Zeus’ eyes hath power 
Should share with me the sweet companioning 
That I should get of her. 
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This, of regret (xii. 32) :— 


Ah now remember! yes, now remember 
How this good word in the good days I said : 
‘ Beauty is sweetest—beauty is fleetest, 
Not the swiftest bird in air 
Is a swifter passenger.’ 
Lo! now to earth your beauty flowers are shed ! 


That is a chrysanthemum indeed—a golden flower, fit winter gathering 
in the Greek garden. And this of passion (v. 215) :— 


I pray thee, Love, for sake of my poor song 

To put to sleep this sleepless love of mine ! 
Yea—for they will not learn—those arrows thine 
To smite another, but they do me wrong 

Winging their flight for ever at only me. 

What though thou slay me? I shall leave this line 
Written, whereof the sound shall echo long : 

‘ Here lies, whose murder was of Love’s cruelty.’ 


But of all that the prince of love-poets did there is nothing that 
equals this. I have not been quite literal here. Scholars will know 
why I need handle it delicately, and it tells its own tale of longing 
(xii. 125). 
Love brought by night a vision to my bed, 
One that still wore the vesture of a child 
But eighteen years of age—who sweetly smiled 
Till of the-lovely form false hopes were bred 
And keen embraces wild. 
Ah! for the lost desire that haunts me yet, 
Till mine eyes fail in sleep that finds no more 
That fleeting ghost! Oh lovelorn heart, give o’er— 
Cease thy vain dreams of beauty’s warmth—forget 
The face thou longest for ! 


All through the Anthology there is nothing rings truer than that. 
Again I have begun and ended with Meleager, but this section was 
his special sphere, his share in the epitaphs being, though noble, com- 
paratively small. 

The first of these—the epitaphs of friendship and love—is Plato’s 
for Aster, finely done by Shelley, of which I write the mere English :— 


As morning star to man thy light was shed— 
As evening star thou shinest for the dead ! 


And then follows one of the only two Mr. Wright gives of Meleager’s:— 


Tears, lady, though thou lie beneath the earth, 
The little Love has left for Death, I shed 
Tears, bitter tears, o'er thy lamented head, 
Poor tribute of my heart and my heart's dearth, 
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Heavily, heavily,—my dear—my dead !— 

In vain to Acheron I mourn thy worth ; 

Ah! where's the stem that gave my longing birth ? 
Now Death hath torn—hath torn it from its bed. 
Yea, dust hath stained my floweret at her best ; 

I pray thee, mother earth, that tenderly 

Thou gather her whom all we weep to thee— 
And fold her gently, mother, to thy breast. 


That is what he wrote for his sun-maiden, as I called her in the toast. 
The next is by Erinna, who lived more than five hundred years before 
Meleager, and who died when she was only nineteen, leaving work 
that promised, the ancients thought, to equal Homer’s, but this one 
which Mr. Wright gives is only doubtfully hers. 


Pillars and Sirens mine, and mournful urn 

That holdest all death’s little ashes here, 

Bid ‘ hail’ to them that greet my sepulchre, 
Strangers or citizens, ere they return. 

And say ‘ her father called this buried maid 

Baucis by name—her race was Tenian.’ 

That they may know my story while they scan 
These signs Erinna’s hand—my friend’s—portrayed. 


There is a fine epitaph for Erinna herself, which will not be out of 
place here (vii. 13) :-— 


Maiden Erinna, like a minstrel bee, 
Culling her flowers fresh with the Muses’ breath, 
Death snatched to bridal: ah! a prophet she 
Singing so surely ‘Thou art jealous, Death.’ 


But to Callimachus must be given the palm in this section. He was 
chief librarian at Alexandria, and lived shortly before the first Punic 
war. Méya BiBrjiov péya xaxov, he said, ‘a big book is a big evil,’ 
and of all his eight hundred volumes only six hymns and less than a 
century of epigrams remain. These have been, many of them, quite 
beautifully translated, but I think this will be welcome under a new 
guise :— 

Their prattling Crethis full of blameless laughter 

Oft seek the Samian maidens, many an one: 

All her sweet gossip at the loom is done. 


She sleeps, below, the sleep that follows after, 
Which never a maiden of them all can shun. 


The next one is so evidently by Mrs. Browning, that I may be allowed 
some of her loose rhymes. 


Dead! my firstborn? no! to a better country departed, 
Living in happy islands that know no maid so light-hearted. 
There thou goest rejoicing along the Elysian pasture— 

Soft the flowers around thee—away from every disaster. 


Vor. IV.—No. 21. 3M 
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Winter nor chills thee, nor summer burns, nor sickness makes sorry ; 
Thou nor hungerest more nor thirstest, and robbed of its glory 
Seems to thee now this life of ours, for thou dwellest securely— 
Innocent, there where the rays of Olympus enhallow thee purely ! 


This is Meleager’s best, so earnest that I have changed the person 
in order to retain the ‘intimate’ tone. Herrick, our Meleager, did 


this one too. 
Bridal none but death for bridegroom, dear, 


Falls to thee to lay thy girlhood by. 
Oh! last eve upon our threshold, clear 

Rang the lotus-flutes, and merrily 
Echoed back the beaten chamber door. 

But this morning breaks no music glad— 
Lamentation loud the flutes outpour, 

And the bridal god wails hushed and sad. 
Yea, the torch, that lit thee to my bed, 
Lights thee that last way among the dead. 


The next of Leonidas I need not give; it is very matter of fact and 
not very interesting as a record of daily life. The charm of an epitaph 
of this description is that it shows how similar was life all those years 
ago to what it isnow. As soon as that epitaph is given as an English 
verse this charm is to a great extent gone. The next of Callimachus 


I cannot spare. 


Now would to God swift ships had ne’er been made ! 
Then, Sopolis, we had not mourned thy shade— 
Dear son of Diocleides seaward sent ! 

Now somewhere in deep seas thy corse is tost 
Hither and thither—and for whom we lost 

We find thy name and empty monument. 


We pass on to this quaint one by Paulus Silentiarius, one of the 
latest. writers, which Cowper translated strikingly but quite inad- 
missibly—for he puts all the lines into the mouth of the corpse, 
whereas the point of the epigram lies in the interruptions of the 


traveller. 
‘My name was ’—well! it helps thee not, ‘my land ’—'tis nought to me! 
‘My race was brave ’"—vile had it been, what matter would it be ? 
« My life and death had fair renown "—If shame, what could it do ? 
“ Here now I lie ’—what’s that to me? and what am I to you? 


the next page this anonymous one is fine :— 
Now have I found the harbour! Hope, and thou good Hap, farewell ! 


We meet no more ; mock those on earth that after me shall dwell. 


And this of Plato for Dion, the tyrant of Syracuse :— 


Weeping the lot of the Dian women—for Hecuba weeping— 
This was the weft of the Fates spun on the day they were born. 
Ah! but from thee, my Dion, thy sacrifice gratefully keeping, 
Wide was the hope that the gods, quenching thine honours, have torn. 
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Thou, while thy citizens praise thee, in the glades of thy land liest sleeping, 
Dion, desire of whose love wilders my senses forlorn. 


Mr. Johnson’s pretty and simple verses for this one of Callimachus 
deter one from trying it again, but the epitaph (upon Heracleitus) is 
in itself immortal and will shine through many renderings. It is no 
mere exercise of verse-making, but rings with as true and as restrained 
a note of sorrow as Lycidas or Thyrsis. 


One tells me, friend, that we are parted now. 
And I recall how often I and thou, 

In closest converse, sank the sun to sleep, 
And, so remembering, weep. 

Halicarnassian host ! somewhere thou must 
Long, long ago be dust, 

Yet live thy nightingales—thine own—for them 

Death, that takes all, hath never requiem! 


This of Simmias is a little earlier (about 300 B.c.). The rendering 
‘Wind, gentle evergreen,’ with which we are all familiar, does not 
seem to me to give at all the tone or the lilt of the verse. 


Tenderly, ivy, on Sophocles’ grave—right tenderly—twine 
Garlanding over the mound network of delicate green. 

Everywhere flourish the flower of the rose, and the clustering vine 
Pour out its branches around, wet with their glistering sheen. 

All for the sake of the wisdom and grace it was his to combine, 
Priest of the gay and profound: sweetest of singers terrene. 


We need not linger over the epitaph for Anacreon after that on 
Sophocles, and I am anxious to make this of Leonidas into a sonnet. 


Shepherds that on this mountain ridge abide, 
Tending your goats and fleecy flocks alway, 

A little favour, but most grateful, pay 
Cleitagoras, nor be the boon denied ! 

For sake of mother earth, and by the bride 

Of Hades under earth, let sheep, I pray, 

Bleat near me, and the shepherd softly play 
From the scarred rock across the pasture wide. 


Ah! but, in early spring, cull meadowsweet, 
Neighbour, and weave a garland for my tomb ; 
And with ewe’s milk be the stone edge bedewed 
When the lambs play about their mothers’ feet. 
So shall you honour well the shades, from whom 
Are thanks—and from the dead is gratitude. 


I must interpolate one of Meleager’s on a hare which I am afraid 
Mr. Wright does not think grave enough for the Golden Treasury 
(vii. 207) :— 
I was a fleet-foot, long-eare | hare, 
Snatched early frcm maternal care 
On delicate spring-flowers to fare. 
3 yu 2 
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In gentle Fanny’s arms I lay, 
Nor ever wished myself away, 
Nor fretted for my mother aye. 


Full many a dainty she supplied. 
I lived on clover at her side, 
And then, of too much clover, died. 


Close to her couch she laid me dead : 
In dreamland to be visited 
By spectre tombs beside her bed. 


Cowper should have done that instead of the other. The last in the 
fourth section is this very graceful one which bears no master’s name, 


Kind earth, take old Amyntychus to thee 

—Mindful of all his labours—tenderly. 

For thee he set the olive’s sturdy roots, 

Many an one, and gave thee vineyard shoots 

For beauty, and made thy valleys thick with corn. 
And of his hand were water runnels born 

To feed thee serviceable herbs, beside 

Thine apple-bearing orchards fair and wide. 

Wherefore on his grey head, kind earth, lie light, 

And make with flowers his spring-tide pastures bright. 


Nearly all the epigrams in Mr. Wright’s fifth section are from the 


Anthology of Planudes, a monk of the fourteenth century who 
‘ Bowdlerised’ the old collections and added others. Two or three 
only are from the Palatine Anthology. This first is by Diotimus, 
almost a contemporary of Callimachus. It is a noble classic speech 
for a statue. 


Here am I, very Artemis, but thou, 

Seeing Zeus’ true daughter here in bronze revealed, 
Gaze on my maiden boldness, and allow 

‘ For her were the whole earth mean hunting-field.’ 


Next is a piece of description by Plato :— 


Then came we to a shadowy grove: and lo! 
Cythera’s son like apples in their glow ; 
And he had laid his arrowy quiver by, 
And his bent bow, 
Hanging them from the leafy trees and high, 
And there he lay among the roses sleeping 
And, sleeping, smiled, while browny bees were keeping 
Court to his waxen lips for honey’s flow 
Above where he did lie. 


The little one of Parmenio is not interesting in English, but this of 
Agathias is beautiful (perhaps we ought to call it Mrs. Browning’s). 
It is for a waxen Faun. 
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‘ All of its own accord, little Faun, does thy flute go on ringing ? 
Why, with ears to the reed, listenest the livelong day ?’ 

Smiling, he holds his peace: an answer maybe had come winging, 
Only he pays no heed, rapt in oblivion away. 

Nay, not the wax withholds him; his whole soul, charmed with the singing, 
Gives back silence for meed, silent rewarding the lay. 


This fine description of Niobe and her children is the only one of 
Meleager’s which Mr. Wright gives in this group :— 


Daughter of Tantalus! hearken my words—a message to mourn— 
Hear from my lips the pitiful tale of thy woe! 

Loosen thine hair, poor mother, that bared’st for deity’s scorn 
Many a boy for Phoebus to mark with his bow. 

Now not a son is left thee. Fresh horror! for what do I see ? 
Out and alas! a slaughter that spares not the maid. 

One in the arms of her mother, and one as she clings to her knee, 
One on the ground, and one at the breast unafraid ; 

One faces death with a shudder erect ; one bends on the dart; 
Last, there is one that looks on the daylight alone. 

Niobe, she that erewhile loved boasting, with fear at her heart 

Stands yet quick—a breathing mother of stone. 


But this is the loveliest of the group, full of the care and passion of 
real grief :— 

Pericles, Archias’ son! To thee they place 

—For witness of thy prowess in the chase— 

My column, on whose stone the sculptor sets 

Thy horse, thy dog, thy spears, thy hunting-nets 

Mounted on stakes, and eke the stakes alone— 

Ah God! ah God !—for all are only stone! 

At twenty years thou sleep’st death’s sleep profound, 

And undisturbed by beasts that prowl around. 


I shall not do the next one of Leonidas about a drunken Anacreon. 
Here are two pretty ones of Meleager instead about a cup and a 
picture (v. 171) :-— 
Bright laughs the cup—for ‘I have kissed,’ it saith, 
‘ Thy lady's laughing mouth.’ Too happy cup! 
Oh! that, her lips to my lips, at a breath 
My lady’s kiss would drink my spirit up! 


And (v. 149) :— 
Ah! who hath shown my lady unto me, 
Her very self, as if she spake ? 
Who brought to me one of the Graces three 
For friendship’s sake ? 
Full surely brings he me a joyful thing, 
And for his grace the grace of thanks I bring. 


But I must not give Meleager the lion’s share again in this group— 
that is almost the last of his I shall be able to put in. These two of 
Plato’s with which Mr. Wright finishes the section are admirably 
contrasted in tone, and both quite perfect. This is for a ring :— 
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See! five oxen graven on a jasper gem! 

To the life! and feeding one and all of them. 

Stay—will they not run away—the beasties? No, the fold 
Of this golden circlet our little herd shall hold. 


It is as fanciful as anursery rhyme. The other js as joyous and stately 
as Milton. 
Silent! shaggy scaur that Dryads keep. 
Silent! rills adown the crags that run, 
Silent! mingled bleating of the sheep— 
Pan himself the piping has begun. 
To his tuneful lip the reed sets he, 
Lo! the dance awakens at his call. 
Let your young feet trip it merrily, 
Waternymphs and woodnymphs one and all! 


Mr. Wright’s last section contains what I might call the epigrams 
of thought. The first is Palladas-—(I had almost written Shake- 
speare’s). He was a late writer. 


All life’s a stage and farce. Or learn to play, 
Careless, or bear your sorrows as you may. 


And the next two are his also. 


Naked to earth was I brought—naked to earth I descend. 
Why should I labour for nought, seeing how naked the end ? 


And :— 


Breathing the thin breath through our nostrils, we 
Live, and a little space the sunlight see— 

Even all that live—each being an instrument 

To which the generous air its life has lent. 

If with the hand one quench our draught of breath, 
He sends the stark soul shuddering down to death. 
We that are nothing on our pride are fed, 

Seeing, but for « little air, we are as dead. 


The next beautiful one—quite Tennysonian— is attributed to sopus 
in the Palatine Anthology, though Mr. Wright gives it no master. 


‘Is there no help from life save only death ? 
Life that such myriad sorrows harboureth 
I dare not break, I cannot bear,’—one saith. 


‘ Sweet are stars, sun, and moon, and sea, and earth, 
For service and for beauty these had birth, 
But all the rest of life is little worth— 


‘ Yea, all the rest is pain and grief, saith he, 
‘For if it hap some good thing come to me 
An evil end befalls it speedily.’ 


This of Agathias is most charming in its naiveté. Certainly he is the 
latest of the epigrammatists. But this complaint of girls for secluded 
life might have been written very few years ago. 
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Not such your burden, happy youths, as ours— 
Poor women children nurtured daintily— 
For ye have comrades, when ill fortune lours, 

To hearten you with talk and company ; 
And ye have games for solace, and may roam 
Along the streets and see the painters’ shows. 
But woe betide us if we stir from home— 
And there our thoughts are dull enough, God knows ! 
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The next, by Agathias too, is true now-a-days and always. 





At this smooth marble table let us sit 
And while away the time with dice a bit ! 
Don’t crow, sir, if you win—and then, should I, 
Grumble and grow] ‘ It’s all that heastly die ; ’ 
For in such trifles is man’s temper plain, 
And the dice test our power to self-restrain. 
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This one by Poseidippus, some seven hundred years earlier, has been 
well done by Sir John Beaumont together with its answer, attributed 
to Metrodorus. I am tempted to do it again though, as it just fits a 
sonnet. 







Show me some path of life! The market-place 
Breeds only quarrel and hard bargainings, 
Staying at home incessant worry brings, 

Of working in the fields one tires apace, 

Who goes to sea a constant dread must face, 
And, if one travel, fears for precious things 
Torment—if one has none, the lacking stings— 

So, rich or poor, hard is the traveller's case. 














Married, what care! single, what loneliness ! 
Children bring sorrow—blank the childless life ; 
Foolish is youth, and old age listless quite. 

Here lies the only choice, I must confess— 

Not to be born into this world of strife, 

Or straight to die, having but just seen the light. 








For this next—Ptolemy’s, who lived about two centuries and a half 
on in the Christian era—I shall borrow a turn of rhyme from Robert 
Browning. 
I know that I am mortal and the creature of a day. 
But when I see the stars, like sand, in orbits turn alway, 
As that divinest sight I heed, I spurn the earth and say 
‘Now am I even as Zeus, and feed on his ambrosia.’ 









This is more familiar. The author is unknown, but the text is as old 
as Solomon. 






Drink and be merry ! for what is the future and what is the morrow ? 
No man answereth thee. Labour not thou, neither run; 

Feast as thou may’st, and do good and distribute: but let not life borrow 
Any false worth, for ‘to be ’—‘ not to be ’"—lo! ’tis all one! 

Yea, what is life ? an thou take it, thy thrall. "Tis the turn of the scale. 

But, an thou lose it, another’s is all—but thee nought can ayail. 
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The last but one is a poem of Marcus Argentarius, also late, full of a 
beautiful hedonism. 


The golden stars are quiring in the west, 

And in their measure will I dance my best, 
But in no dance of man. 

High on my head a crown of flowers I raise 

And strike my sounding lyre in Phcebus’ praise, 
For this is life’s best plan, 

And the whole firmament were wrong 
Had it no crown, no song. 


This crown, this song,’ this ‘order’ of life was what made Greek 
humanity divine. There is no more concise expression of the inti- 
macy between daily life and ritual than that little verse contains in 
the heart of it. It is the most Greek but, perhaps Mr. Wright 
thought, not the most philosophic strain to end with, and he brings 
us to a full stop with Philodemus’ resolutions. 


I loved—and you. I played—who hath not been 
Steeped in such play? If I was mad, I ween 
Twas for a god and for no earthly queen. 


Hence with it all! Then dark my youthful head, 
Where now scant locks of whitening hair, instead, 
Reminders of a grave old age, are shed. 


I gathered roses while the roses blew. 
Playtime is past, my play is ended too. 
Awake, my heart! and worthier aims pursue. 


There is a note of Herrick again in that. We found one of Phi- 
lodemus’ love-songs in the third group, and noticed its sigh of 
sadness, ‘ Poor lovers I and thou.’ We saw that he too came from 
Gadara and was a contemporary of Meleager. It is strange to catch 
the selfsame notes ringing from the midst of that Syrian culture, 
which we hear echo our own longings of to-day in the poets of the 
golden age of Elizabeth. 


WittiAm M. HArpINGE. 


2 The allusion in the poem is to the constellations of Orpheus and Ariadne— 
lute and crown. 
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UNIVERSITY WORK IN GREAT TOWNS. 


Ix the prospect of changes which may be initiated by the present 
Universities Commissions, it is important that public attention 
should be directed to various forms of useful activity outside the 
recognised sphere of University work, which have been spontaneously 
undertaken by the authorities of Oxford and Cambridge during the 
last few years. It cannot certainly be said that the impulse for 
reform and development has been communicated to either Univer- 
sity wholly from without. Nothing has been more honourably 
characteristic of both bodies, especially of their younger members, of 
late, than the desire to find new worlds to conquer, and to claim for 
the Universities a larger share in the best intellectual and educational 
movements which are going on in the nation. The establishment 
at Oxford, mainly at the suggestion of Bishop Temple, of the system 
of local examinations adapted for schoolboys has had far-reaching 
and unexpected results. Cambridge was not slow to adopt the same 
step; girls were soon included in the scheme as well as boys; and 
the usefulness of the examinations has so grown that in the last year 
Oxford examined 1,670 boys and 634 girls, and Cambridge no less 
than 4,681 candidates, of whom 3,002 were boys and 1,679 girls. The 
influence of these examinations is in no wise measurable by these 
numbers, or limited to those who are actually presented for examina- 
tion. Those who best know the interior of the higher schools, both 
private and public, from which these candidates are drawn, testify 
that the system has given definiteness to the aims of teachers, 
revealed deficiencies, and improved methods; has encouraged pupils 
and given them new motives for exertion; and has done much to 
raise and ennoble the character of secondary education throughout 
the country. Cambridge has since gone a step farther, and by 
means of its higher local examinations for non-resident students above 
eighteen has placed within the reach of young men, and—what is of 
still more importance—of women also, a certificate of attainment 
hardly inferior in value to an ordinary degree. By the establishment 
of a Joint Board, the Universities have also provided for the inspec- 
tion and examination of grammar and public schools, and for the 
award to their pupils of a certificate, which while, relatively to the 
school life, it shall serve asa terminus ad quem or leaving certificate, 
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shall also be accepted by the chief colleges of the University as a 
terminus a quo, or entrance examination, entitling the holder to be 
matriculated. 

A more recent and hardly less important movement has been the 
attempt to supply to certain large towns regular courses of lectures 
and of class instruction in the subjects proper to a university course. 
This effort originated in Cambridge, and is at present confined to 
that University, although a resolution has recently been carried at 
Oxford in favour of a similar experiment. It is due to Mr. James 
Stuart, of Trinity College, to record that ten years ago he was the first 
to set on foot, in certain towns in Yorkshire, courses of systematic 
lectures, at first open to ladies only; and that it is largely to his 
personal influence and enthusiasm, and to his own skill as a lecturer, 
that the remarkable success of that movement was mainly due. The 
value of such lectures was at once recognised as a means of directing 
the reading, and stimulating the appetite for knowledge, among girls 
who had recently left school—a class often sadly lacking in definite 
aims and in motives for intellectual exertion. But attention having 
once been drawn to the nature of the need which had to be supplied, 
and to the capacity of the University to supply it, memorials began to 
crowd in upon the University praying that the system might be 
extended in its aim and purpose, and placed on a recognised and 
secure basis. From Crewe, from Rochdale, from Leeds, Birmingham, 
and Nottingham, and from the North of England Council for the 
Education of Women, addresses were in 1873 sent to Cambridge, 
urging that there was an increasing desire experienced among 
working men, among ladies who were intending to be teachers or 
otherwise engaged in self-improvement, and especially among young 
men employed in business, for systematic instruction such as might 
be furnished by courses of lectures, popular and interesting but 
scientific in method, continuous during a period of several months in 
the year, and followed up by class-work and by suitable examinations. 
A Syndicate was formed to consider these memorials and advise upon 
them, and the result was the establishment of the system of mis- 
sionary lectures in great towns, which has of late been so well known 
under the name of the University Extension Scheme. In the winter 
of 1874-5 courses of lectures and classes were held under the super- 
intendence of the University in Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Sheffield, Chesterfield, Leeds, Halifax, Bradford, Keighley, 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, Stoke-on-Trent, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Hanley, and Burslem. The subjects of the lectures were Political 
Economy, the Constitutional History of England, Social History, 
English Literature, Logic, Astronomy, Light, Spectrum Analysis, 
Geology and Physical Geography. The courses extended over 
various periods, from three to six months. The total number of 
persons in attendance was 3,500, and at the end of the session 984 of 
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them presented themselves for examination, of whom 315 obtained 
certificates of the first class and 570 of the second class. In the 
following winter the number of towns in which lectures and classes 
were held increased to 30, and the attendances rose to 7,000. No 
less than 1,700 students presented themselves for examination at the 
end of the two terms of 1876. But in the next year the figures 
showed a considerable diminution. Only 5,002 attended the lec- 
tures; and the number of candidates for examination fell to 634 in 
the former half of the session, and to 441 at the end of the latter 
or Lent Term. It seems probable that the statistics of the session 
just concluded will reveal a further diminution. 

Many reasons may easily be assigned for the fluctuation in the 
fortunes of this enterprise. At first local sympathy was rea lily 
aroused. Persons possessing means and local influence willingly 
came forward to guarantee the sum necessary for the payment of 
expenses. The experiment was novel and attractive. The after- 
noon classes for ladies offered themselves as a welcome relief to 
the tediwm vite of a country town, and the evening classes 
for working men appealed at once to the love for knowledge, 
and to the not less natural desire for change and variety of 
pursuit. The true test of the value of the system came when 
serious study was demanded and novelty had worn off. It was 
discovered, in some cases, that the subjects of instruction were 
unsuitable ; in others, that the lecturers, however well qualified by 
the possession of the needful knowledge, were not skilful teachers, 
and did not succeed in sustaining the interest or responding to the 
actual wants of their classes. In Chester the class of Geology, pro- 
moted mainly by a few young workers whom the late Canon Kingsley 
had gathered together for reading and field excursions, was maintained 
with difficulty for a single session, and was not resumed. In Bolton 
the number of tickets sold in the first term of 1875 was 458, in the 
corresponding term of 1876 was 263, and in the spring term of 1877 
had become reduced to 143. There was in this case a heavy deficit, 
for which the guarantors were responsible. In Leeds the number of 
students who attended the lectures was in the session of 1875-6 as 
high as 998, but in that of 1876-7 it fell to 369. In Liverpool the 
total deficiency which had to be met out of the guarantee fund was 
28/. in the first session and 137/. in the second. In Bradford the 
scheme broke down hopelessly after a single trial. The attempt to 
plant it in London has so far met with very little success. A 
very influential committee was formed with a view to give the experi- 
ment a favourable impetus. The total number of students attending 
the classes in the whole metropolitan district in the spring term of 
1877 was only 220, of whom nearly half were at the Wimbledon and 
Putney centres. In the next session the numbers rose to 376, new 
classes having been formed in Hackney, Bayswater, and Shoreditch. 
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But the classes are still far from self-supporting; and substantial 
contributions are still needed for their maintenance out of the general 
funds of the London society. After all, the surest earnest of the 
permanent vitality and success of the whole enterprise would be 
_found in the steady increase, at any one of the centres, of the number 
‘in attendance during three or four successive sessions. But of this 
the reports at present furnish little or no evidence. 

On the other hand there is much to encourage the University in 
the partial successes which have been achieved. In Nottingham the 
sum of 10,000/. was given by an anonymous donor for the endowment 
of higher education, in connection with the Cambridge scheme, on 
condition that the Town Council should spend a like sum in providing 
a suitable building to be approved by the Syndicate. The Corpora- 
tion responded to this offer by obtaining power to erect lecture-rooms, 
class-rooms, and necessary appendages, at a cost of 44,000/. In 
Sheffield the scheme was taken up with much vigour and enthusiasm, 
not only by the employers of labour but by the Trades-Unions and 
the workmen generally. The scissor-grinders’ union purchased tickets 
for the Political Economy lectures for all the youths in their trade 
between the ages of 18 and 21; and a liberal manufacturer—Mr. 
Mark Firth—is erecting at his own expense in the centre of the 
town a suitable building for classes and lecture-rooms. Steps are 
also being taken for raising a fund of 10,000/. as an endowment for 
the maintenance of the building, and for professorships, and 5,0001. 
as a further provision for scholarships and exhibitions. A students’ 
association for reading papers and for discussions during the summer 
recess, in connection with the courses of lectures, has also been formed 
in Sheffield. In Hull the local Philosophical Institution has been 
in communication with the Cambridge Syndicate with a view to 
place the University lectures on a more systematic and permanent 
basis; and the result is that a regular course of higher instruction 
has been devised, which is to last three years. (ne of the lecturers 
also undertakes to reside permanently in the town, to supervise 
the necessary arrangements for the guidance of students and for 
giving unity to their studies. In York a similar plan is now being 
adopted; and although the population is not large, and there are no 
large villages or towns in the neighbourhood to bring a contingent 
of students from without, there was in last session an attendance of 
230 at the evening lectures on Political Economy, and of 160 at the 
day lectures on Astronomy. In several towns the local School 
Boards have utilised the scheme with a view to the better training of 
the pupil-teachers in the elementary schools. It is far from certain 
that the plan of gathering pupil-teachers together, away from their 
own schools and from the special work prescribed by the Education 
Department, will prove a wise one. But it is manifest that the ex- 
periment may prove useful and important, and may have the effect 
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of securing for this class of students some of the intellectual stimulus 
which their course of special lessons under the separate care of the 
schoolmasters and mistresses often fails to give. 

In some instances, the aid of Cambridge has become practically 
superfluous by the provision which the local people have themselves 
made for supplying their wants. Manchester possesses the most 
conspicuous example of a provincial college of the highest type. 
The Yorkshire College of Science at Leeds has started under en- 
couraging auspices; it is daily receiving additions to its material 
equipment from wealthy Yorkshiremen and from the City companies, 
and it has recently enlarged its basis by the establishment of pro- 
fessorships of literature and history in addition to those of science 
proper. In Birmingham, the Midland Institute, and Sir Josiah 
Mason’s new Science College, and the rich foundation of King Ed- 
ward’s School, secure for the town a body of resident scholars and 
teachers fully competent to meet the demand for advanced instruc- 
tion. Liverpool also has local institutes of a collegiate character, 
which go far to render it independent of the Cambridge scheme. In 
Bristol the establishment of University College, mainly through the 
energetic efforts of Dr. Percival of Clifton, has enabled the town to 
supply its own wants without foreign aid. This institution is the 
only one of the kind in England which receives pecuniary aid from 
the older Universities in any form. Two colleges at Oxford—Balliol 
and New—have promised to contribute 300/. each per annum during 
five years out of their corporate revenues, on condition that the 
claims of liberal education shall be duly recognised, and that the 
authorities of the University shall themselves have a share in the 
management of the institution. 

We have thus before us evidence of a desire on the part of several 
of the great industrial communities to possess the means of obtaining 
advanced and quwasi-collegiate instruction by means of local institu- 
tions and of accredited and highly qualified professors. This desire 
finds expression in different forms, and is not likely to be permanent 
in all the places in which it has been expressed. But it is spread- 
ing; and in view of the experience which has thus been gained, 
two problems present themselves for solution. (1) How can the 
lectures and classes conducted by University teachers be made 
permanent institutions in places too small or too poor to found pro- 
vincial colleges? and (2) What, in the case of those towns in which 
such colleges are established, should be the ultimate relation of those 
institutions to the Universities and to each other? 

As to the local lectures it is manifest that under present con- 
ditions they can only be maintained when there happens to be a 
demand for them; and that this demand is somewhat fitful and 
capricious both as regards the subjects of instruction and the 
lecturers. Local guarantors cannot be expected to go on long sub- 
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sidising the higher education of their neighbours by making up the 
deficiency in the fee-fund. Yet fees cannot be raised without en- 
dangering the success of the whole experiment in another way. And 
fees will only be forthcoming for such teaching as happens to be at- 
tractive andin request. Those are not always necessarily the subjects 
which the University can teach best, or those which it is most to the 
advantage of the students to learn. Wherever the classes cease to 
be self-supporting they must fall to the ground. 

Our natural disappointment at this prospect may be tempered by 
the consideration that the higher education seldom or never is self- 
supporting ; and that, even in order to provide it for the richer classes, 
it is found expedient to resort to scholarships, to exhibitions, to en- 
dowed professorships, and similar devices. It is unreasonable to 
expect that all the local communities which are now waking up to 
the perception of a need for some improved intellectual culture shall 
also show themselves prepared at once to bear the whole cost of pro- 
viding it. At the same time it will be admitted that so hopeful an 
experiment as that which has now been tried in many English towns, 
ought not to be allowed to fail for that reason alone. At present 
the University has contributed, in aid of this movement, its men, 
and its very valuable suggestion and guidance. But it has not con- 
tributed money in any form. And it is impossible in considering 
this matter to leave out of view the present amount and distribution 
of University revenues, or to escape the question whether a small 
portion of those revenues would not be worthily spent in the further- 
ance of this work. 

The Oxford University Commissioners in their recent report 
recommend various changes in the mode of applying the revenues of 
the colleges, and in particular express dissatisfaction with the large 
expenditure in the form of prize fellowships. The colleges of Oxford 
as distinguished from the University enjoy an income amounting to 
307,369/., and those of Cambridge an income of 264,256/. Of these 
sums the total annual expenditure at Oxford in the form of exhibi- 
tions and of scholarships tenable in the colleges amounts to 26,2551., 
and that expended in the same way at Cambridge to 24,308/. But 
by far the largest item of college expenditure is the maintenance of 
fellowships. To this object Oxford devotes 101,171/. a year, and 
Cambridge no less than 102,976/. It is not unreasonable that the 
attention of all University reformers should be directed to this large 
fellowship fund, amounting to upwards of 200,000/. per annum, and 
to the inquiry whether, under existing conditions, the Universities 
obtain a reasonable equivalent for it. 

There are three separate theories as to the purposes which, in the 
general interests of the public and of learning, might be served by 
fellowships. They may be regarded as money prizes and encourage- 
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ments for study, enabling the holder to obtain a fairer start ina 
profession than he would otherwise be able to secure. Or they may 
be looked at as retaining fees, binding the holder for a time to a 
life of research and study, and to pursuits by which the sum of 
human knowledge might be increased. Or, lastly, they might be 
considered as an endowment for the teachers and for the improvement 
of teaching. 

It is now generally admitted that the first of these theories, 
though reasonable within certain limits, has been pushed in practice 
to an absurd and unreasonable extent. It is true that since 1854 
no fellowships have been awarded except to those who have evinced 
merit, or achieved distinction in some way. But the amount thus 
bestowed in the form of prizes is absurdly disproportioned to the 
claims of the holders, however liberally those claims are inter- 
preted. Out of nearly 400 fellowships at Cambridge scarcely one- 
fourth are held by persons who take any share in the business of the 
University. The rest are mere sinecure pensions, held subject to 
scarcely any conditions, and not even nominally associated with any 
duties. There are many men of mature age, in the public service 
or at the bar, who have been in the receipt of annuities of 2001. or 
3001. for many years, because at the age of twenty they took the 
trouble to obtain a good degree. Such men have often been tempted 
by the possession of a fellowship to remain unmarried, to live more 
expensively, and to put forth less exertion, than if they had not been 
thus enriched. The fellowship has not encouraged them to render 
any service to the University, or bound them to do anything to 
extend the limits of human knowledge. Too often it has, on the 
contrary, helped to waste the life and deteriorate the character of the 
holder. The expenditure of many thousand pounds of University 
revenues upon each of such prizemen is absolutely indefensible ; and 
a limitation both in the number of fellowships held without duties 
and in the length of their tenure is universally admitted to be one of 
the most urgent of University reforms. 

Those who advocate the application of some part of this large 
fund to the encouragement of original research and inquiry have 
given very cogent reasons for their demand. They urge that some 
fellowships should be tenable on no other condition than that the 
holder should be systematically engaged in some study or investiga- 
tion by means of which the University and the world of thought 
and learning might be enriched. They point out that this end can- 
not be attained merely by the endowment of teachers. For you can 
only teach that which is known, and that for which there is a certain 
demand ; but it is a great part of the business of a University to 
discover that which is not known, and to cultivate knowledge for 
which there is, at a given time,no demand. Nothing is more remark- 
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able in the history of learning than the wonderful manner in which 
investigations, apparently the most remote from practical uses, be- 
come available in unexpected ways in solving the problems and 
helping forward the work of life. And even if it were not so, if 
spectrum analysis, or the conservation of energy, or the power and 
significance of the Greek article were, and were likely to remain, 
subjects of purely speculative interest, and to lead to no material 
results, it would still be the business of a University to find out all 
that is to be known about such things. It has been finely said by 
Bacon that the light of heaven is good not only to see by, but to see, 
And this holds good equally of the yet diviner light of truth. It is 
precious if by means of it we can see our way, or add to the resources 
of the world. But it is also very precious even if we find no prac- 
tical account to which it may be turned; if we simply lie and bask, 
so to speak, in the warmth and the radiance of it, and if we are con- 
tent to find life richer, fuller, and happier, and this world a more 
interesting world to live in, because we possess it. And it is essen- 
tially the office of a University, and especially of a rich University, 
to keep this principle in view—to pursue truth, and add to the sum 
of human knowledge, without any reference to the possible market- 
able uses and value of such knowledge. To this end it seems 
reasonable that some part of the large revenue now expended in 
fellowships should be allocated to those whose sole office should be to 
dedicate themselves to a learned life, and for a time at least to be 
free from any other obligation than to act, in the Baconian sense, as 
the ministers and interpreters of Nature. 

As one reads the New Atlantis of Bacon, or the project of the 
ingenious Cowley for the advancement of experimental philosophy, 
it is very striking to notice the completeness with which the ideal of 
an institution for organised research and discovery rounded itself 
before the vision of those to whom the powers and resources of 
Nature were comparatively new subjects of investigation, and to 
whom the capabilities of the inductive philosophy were just begin- 
ning to be revealed. They describe a great foundation equipped 
with gardens, orchards, observatories, laboratories, engine-houses, 
and every imaginable contrivance for investigating the phenomena of 
nature, and further provided with an organised priesthood conse- 
crated to its service. There are some officers whose duty it is to sail 
abroad to make new collections or discoveries, others to bring to- 
gether what is to be got from books, others to make new experiments, 
others to classify and collate the results of such experiments; and 
lastly three officers of the highest rank to raise the former discoveries 
into greater observations, axioms, and aphorisms, and to co-ordinate 
the aims and the entire work of the institution. At present, if we 
seek for the realisation of this magnificent conception, we shall find 
a much nearer approximation to it in the group of learned societies— 
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i luntary, isolated, and unendowed— 
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easy, in the reaction against extravagance in the matter of prizes, to 
be driven into extravagance scarcely less mischievous in the matter 
of teaching. For all experience proves that a richly endowed teacher. 
ship is a premium not upon good teaching, but upon indolence, and 
that, to preserve the vitality and usefulness of a chair or of a school, 
there is no more efficient course than to adopt the prosaic safe- 
guard of providing that a substantial part of the emolument of the 
teacher shall be proportioned to the number of his pupils, and shall 
be derived from the fees which they are willing to pay. From this 
point of view, it may well be feared that the scheme of University 
professorships put forth by the Commissioners is calculated on a 
scale somewhat lavish, and that for a time at least, and until the 
value of professorial or University teaching, as distinguished from 
that of college tutors, is more generally recognised, some of the pro- 
fessors will be without classes. 

Having regard then to the amount and present disposition of the 
college revenues, it would seem that after an ample provision for 
prize fellowships tenable without conditions during a limited term 
of years by meritorious students, and after setting aside a sufficient 
sum for the endowment of such fellowships as it may be expedient 
to identify with the duty of special study or original investigation, 
the provision which will remain for those to whom the special duty 
of teaching is entrusted will be considerably in excess of the actual 
needs of the Universities themselves. 

No wiser or more effective use of some part of this surplus wealth 
and power could be found than the devotion of it to the main- 
tenance of the lectures and classes in distant towns. Thisis a work 
to which Cambridge has set her hand with much spirit and success, 
but which is already languishing for lack of pecuniary help and more 
systematic direction. It would be aided very effectually if a small 
number of teaching or lecturing fellowships were created, to be 
specially tenable in some one of the great industrial centres, on con- 
dition that the holder resided six months in the year, and gave a 
certain number of public lectures. If Oxford and Cambridge each 
maintained twelve of such fellowships, worth, say, 400/. a year each, 
the total sum thus appropriated would be less than 10,0001. out of 
revenues now spent on fellowships to the amount of 200,000/. a year. 
Twenty-four well-selected men, judiciously located, would serve to 
give permanence to the University extension scheme in many places 
in which it is now about to be abandoned. Mr. Stuart has pointed 
out that the two conditions, on which alone higher education can be 
successfully diffused throughout the country, are continuity in the 
teaching, and solid attainment on the part of the teacher. The 
former of these conditions is not now secured, because there is no 
machinery for securing it. The subjects of instruction are selected 
haphazard, and are unconnected with each other, or with any definite 
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plan of liberal education. If the holder of a provincial fellowship 
were charged with the duty of carrying out such a plan, his income 
would be largely increased by fees; but the maintenance of a given 
dass or course of lectures would not, as at present, be dependent on 
any of those accidents which might prevent it in a particular year 
from being entirely self-supporting. Means would soon be found of 
arranging, as at Hull and York, a three years’ course, with a well- 
defined educational purpose. In the selection of the towns in which 
such teachers should be planted, regard would still be had to the 
kind of welcome the University project received, and to the pro- 
vision which the town was willing to make. A suitable building 
and apparatus and a guarantee of a body of learners sufficiently 
numerous to. justify the action of the University, might be fitly 
required in all cases; but, this done, the payment of the teacher 
would become partly the business of the town and partly that of the 
University. 

Of the value of such a provision in its incidental effect on the 
tone and character of provincial life in England, it is scarcely necessary 
to speak. At present the lecturers come and go, remaining just as 
long as the class-work lasts, and no longer. They do not make a 
home in the midst of the communities in which the classes are 
formed. Hence the system has little or no influence beyond the 
sphere of the lecture-room. There is an inevitable tendency to 
narrowness and provincialism in any great community whose 
members are all absorbed in commercial or industrial pursuits. 
The presence in such a community of even two or three persons who 
had no other duties than the promotion of learning and culture would 
do something to correct this tendency, and to leaven the whole social 
and intellectual life of the place. In forecasting the future of 
England it is not a satisfactory thing to see an increasing disposi- 
tion on the part of so many, who are not bound to the country towns 
by property or by the necessity of getting a living, gravitating to 
London or to the University towns. It is well to multiply the 
inducements which will lead men who are devoted to intellectual 
pursnits to establish their homes in the centres of our industrial life. 
To plant a seat of learning in such a centre is the surest way of 
effecting this object ; and Manchester, Bristol, and Leeds are already 
discovering that other advantages besides those directly contem- 
plated in the establishment of their colleges result indirectly from 
the presence in their midst of a few persons who represent the 
interests of learning. And it is much to be desired that the Uni- 
versities should recognise it as part of their duty to help in other 
places to supply the same need, and to bring a small part of their 
wealth, and a more than corresponding part of their intellectual in- 
fluence, to bear on the actual instruction and on the whole tone and 
culture of those parts of the nation which are often hopelessly cut off 
3 .N 2 
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from such influence, and in which it may happen that the only 
residents who have received a liberal education are the overworked 
clergyman and medical practitioner. 

It is certain that the advantages of such an arrangement would 
be reciprocal. Oxford and Cambridge have much to teach, but they 
have also much to learn from Yorkshire and Lancashire. Such 
experience as would be gained in the necessary communications 
between the towns and the University would go far to bring men 
who are scholars by profession into some sympathy with the aspira- 
tions and with the ideal of life formed in places in which the 
mechanical energy is greatest, and in which the material wealth of 
the nation is being created. Relations thus established could not 
fail to prove valuable to both parties. ‘I feel, says Dr. Percival, 
‘that it would be nothing short of a misfortune if the older Uni- 
versities should, from any cause, miss the opportunity which seems 
now to be offered of establishing their influence in town life, as they 
have, in times past, established it in that of the country.’ ! 

And if to this proposal it be objected that rich industrial towns 
ought to pay for their own educational luxuries, that the revenues of 
the University are meant for her own use, and ought not to be 
scattered broadcast over the whole country, and that the true 
measure of the reality of the demand for improved teaching is the 
willingness of the towns to pay for it, the answer is obvious. Pay- 
ment is, in one sense, the correlative of control. Those and those 
only who help to pay for a thing have a right, in the long run, to 
determine its quality or to regulate its supply. And if the Uni- 
versity contributes nothing but suggestion, and requires that all the 
substantial support shall be otherwise provided, it will soon cease to 
have either right or power to impress its own ideal of excellence 
upon the local education scheme, or to give a liberal tone to institu- 
tions which would of themselves become too provincial, technical, or 
professional in their aims. On the other hand, if, by the method of 
provincial fellowships or endowed peripatetic lecturerships, it furnished 
material aid to these local efforts, it would by such contribution pur- 
chase an amount of valuable influence which would far more than 
compensate for the pecuniary sacrifice. 

Thus, then, we may hope to see scattered over England small 
local universities, taught by men of the highest distinction, and 
maintained in thorough rapport with the great centres of aca- 
demic culture. In the large towns these will take the form of 
permanent colleges, each offering a well-considered and coherent, 
though not necessarily a very wide or ambitious, course of studies. 
In the smaller towns two or three lecturers might do good work for a 
time, and then be transferred to another place, or a few towns might 

1 The Connection of the Universities and the Great Towns, by the Rev. J. Percival, 
Head Master of Clifton Colleze. 
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be grouped together and receive lectures in turn. It would not be 
difficult to devise a plan whereby such local faculties or professorships 
might become an integral part of the University itself. Neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge could, without departing widely from its 
history and traditions, accept attendance at any provincial college as 
the sole condition of admission to the degree examination. But the 
certificates of diligent attendance and of success in the terminal or 
class examinations, if formally granted by the University, and espe- 
cially if carrying with it some such title as ‘ Associate,’ would be 
much valued by the holders; and if such attendance were allowed to 
count as representing the first two or three terms of a university 
career, many students who had thus made a beginning near home 
might be induced to come up to the University for the shortened 
period, and so to complete their course. On this point Mr. Ede, of 
St. John’s College, to whose energetic supervision the success of 
the whole movement in Nottingham, Derby, and Sheffield is largely 
due, makes a practical suggestion, which well deserves consideration :— 






















The University might promise to every town which erects buildings, and thus 
renders the University extension permanent, that any of their students who have 
taken the degree of Associate, and who wish to continue their studies at the 
University, shall have one year’s residence remitted, and not be required to pass the 
previous examination ; in short, that students of these affiliated local colleges shall, 
on entering the University, be reckoned men in their second year. Such a con- 
cession would induce many towns to place University extension on a permanent 
footing . . . and the remission of one year’s residence would enable students to 
proceed direct with their studies for one or other of the Science Triposes. 


These considerations, and the hopes and prospects which they 
unfold to us of a large development of university influence all over 
the country, are not without an important bearing on the question 
now under discussion, respecting the grant of a university charter 
and of the right to confer its own degrees to Owens College, Man- 
chester. It is impossible to arrive at a right decision respecting that 
proposal without taking into account the numerous other symptoms 
of educational activity to which reference has here been made. 
Owens College has grown with remarkable rapidity, and has attained 
a position of commanding influence and importance in the north of 
England. It possesses a group of imposing buildings, the nucleus of 
a fine library, and a wealth of educational equipment which many 
rich and ancient foundations might envy. It has a staff of accom- 
plished professors, and it has succeeded in enlisting the hearty 
sympathy, and in awakening the just pride, of Manchester men. In 
the department of general learning, arts, laws, and science, it num- 
bered last year 415 regular students, besides 175 students in its 
medical department, and upwards of 900 members of its evening 
classes. The largest number of entries is to be found, as might be 
expected, in classes for mechanics, chemistry, and applied science ; 
but there are 111 students in the Greek classics, and 150 in those 
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for Latin. There is a class of 20 for logic, and more than 200 are 
systematically pursuing the study of the English language and 
literature. As a medical school, Owens College possesses advantages: 
such as are not attainable in any university town, since the Manchester 
Infirmary and its affiliated hospitals are at hand for demonstrations 
and clinical practice, and since a valuable medical library and 
museum are lodged under the College roof. A school of law has 
also been started under encouraging auspices, and already numbers 
forty students. 

It is not surprising that an institution so flourishing should be 
ambitious of a higher position, and should claim recognition as. an 
independent and self-sufficing university, with power to confer 
degrees as well as to teach. Its professors argue, not without truth, 
that the multiplication of seats of learning adapted to different forms 
of intellectual requirement is, in the public interest, eminently 
desirable ; that the College has a body of professors and of governors 
fully competent to fashion a curriculum of their own ; that at present 
those of their students who wish for a degree are obliged to seek it 
from the University of London—a foreign body, on the councils of 
which Owens College is not even represented, and whose require- 
ments do not always correspond to those which the professors them- 
selves would like to impose; and lastly, that the name and status of 
a university would give increased dignity to the College, and mate- 
rially augment its usefulness. 

The contention thus raised deserves the serious consideration of 
statesmen and of the public at large. The principles involved either 
in the admission or the rejection of such a claim have a far-reaching 
application in all other departments of educational work. As to the 
complaint on the part of teachers that they are hindered in fulfilling 
their own ideal by the necessity of conforming to that set up by some 
external body, it is not new, and is in no wise confined to the pro- 
fessors of Owens College. It has been felt and expressed over and 
over again in the public schools of England and in the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. And it may be admitted that it is felt most 
strongly wherever the teaching is most vigorous and original. It 
will always exist in some measure wherever the teachers and the 
examiners are not the same. The aim of a single college, especially 
that of its most earnest and influential teachers—the aim of a Mark 
Pattison or of a Jowett—is almost necessarily higher than that pre- 
scribed by the university ; and there will always be cases in which 
the disinterested love of knowledge and the stimulus of wise teachers 
would lead a student to achieve much better things if no degree had 
to be worked for. All uniform standards of intellectual merit are 
occasionally harmful. For they are necessarily framed to do justice 
to average people, and men who are above the average may easily 
permit themselves to be brought down by them to a lower plane of 
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thought and of intellectual ambition than they would otherwise 
reach. Yet experience proves that for one man whose aims are thus 
lowered, the aims of many are raised and rendered more definite. 
Average men read for a degree, and are beyond question the better 
for it. The best men read for the same degree, and are, to say the 
least, not much the worse for it. And men of both classes are 
helped, by reference to some test which is not that prescribed by 
their own teachers, to measure their own acquirements more accu- 
rately, and to know better the relation which those acquirements 
occupy towards the recognised standard of a liberal education. 

But besides these general objections to the proposal of Owens 
College, others of a more specific, but not less weighty kind, have 
been heard from other great northern towns. The people of Leeds, 
for example, say that they have already a college which compares 
favourably with that of Manchester in the rapidity of its growth, 
which is already as important and flourishing as Owens College was 
twelve years ago, and which will ere long have precisely the same 
claim to an independent position. They urge that five or six other 
towns are passing through the same experience, and that yet it is 
unreasonable to suppose that separate charters of incorporation, and 
separate rights to confer degrees, can ever be granted to all of them. 
Free trade in education they admit to be an admirable thing, but free 
trade in degrees, as it would unquestionably work among a number of 
local colleges competing for students, would have a disastrous effect 
on education. Accordingly, Leeds, Bradford, Hull, Halifax, Sheffield, 
Liverpool, and other northern towns, have combined to protest 
earnestly against the grant of a charter to Owens College, and to 
propose as an alternative the establishment of a ‘ Northern University,’ 
a federation of colleges not identified with the name of any one person 
or place, but empowered to recognise the students of all the northern 
colleges on equal terms, and so constituted as to give to the authorities 
of all those colleges co-ordinate rights and duties in connection with 
the government of the institution. 

From the point of view of the remonstrant towns, the objections 
to the claims of Owens College to become a university, or even the 
dominant college in a university, are unanswerable. The other new 
colleges, which are giving such high promise of vigorous life, would 
be checked, discouraged, and placed at great disadvantage as teach- 
ing bodies, if Owens College got the start of them and obtained the 
desired charter. Their demand, therefore, for a new university 
which shall from the first treat all the several colleges as equals, is 
sufficiently intelligible as an effective rejoinder to the Manchester 
proposal. They do not, at this stage of the business, undertake the 
task of formulating any scheme in detail; but it may be gathered 
from the general character of the memorials that, so long as provision 
is made for the due representation of all the teaching bodies on the 
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proposed examining council, they would not object to a plan whereby 
some other functionaries, possibly nominated by the Crown, would be 
associated with such bodies for the purpose of conferring degrees. 
But why a ‘Northern University’? What are the differentia 
of northern education which demand that a special system of examina- 
tion should be instituted to test it? What is it that Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Leeds have in common, which is unknown to the 
culture and intellectual effort of the rest of the country? Such 
questions force themselves on our consideration when we are invited 
to set up by authority such a new and wholly provincial standard of 
education as is implied by the creation of a Northern University, 
Oxford and Cambridge are in no sense local institutions, nor, what- 
ever its shortcomings, can the University of London be regarded as 
provincial or exclusively southern in its character. A new federation 
of colleges, having nothing in common except a presumed suitableness 
to the intellectual tastes and necessities of the north of England, would 
not be a national, but a local institution. And in so far as any dis- 
tinction it might confer in science or letters differed from that con- 
ferred elsewhere, and bore the special impress of the North upon it, 
it would almost certainly differ for the worse. The authorities of 
Owens College appear to be fully conscious of this. They say frankly 
that the proposed alternative arrangement would not in any way 
meet their own wants. ‘It would,’ they urge, ‘amount to a recom- 
mencement of a system which in its beginnings would tie us to 
educational institutions less advanced and less complete than our 
own, and its ulterior development would lead to a repetition of the 
disadvantages we now deprecate.’ To exchange the foreign domina- 
tion of the University of London in the matter of prescribing the 
conditions for degrees for the equally burdensome control of a new 
body, composed largely of the authorities of rival colleges, would be 
no gain to Manchester. The experiment has not yet been tried of 
incorporating the professors of a number of colleges, near enough to 
be in active competition for students, into a university with power to 
examine the students of all those colleges alike. There is no reason 
to suppose that such an experiment would succeed. The rivalries 
and jealousies inseparable from such a state of things could not fail 
to make themselves felt in the deliberations of the governing body, 
and yet the restraining influence of a common or uniform standard of 
examination upon the free choice of individual teachers and colleges 
would be fully as great as if that standard were imposed by an entirely 
foreign body. The professors of Owens College, whose educational 
aim—for the present, at least—is probably much higher than that of 
any other northern college, would object, with good reason, to the 
acceptance of any such compromise. And they would probably 
prefer to submit their students, as at present, to the tests imposed by 
the University of London, which has at least an imperial character, 
which has no sectional or local interests to serve, which has accumu- 
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lated nearly half a century’s experience, and which has acquired a 
repute for the thoroughness and fairness of its examinations such as 
it would be difficult for any new institution to attain for many years 
to come. 

It. is however urged by the promoters both of the Owens College 
and of the Northern University schemes, that the London University 
is a mere examining board, but that their conception of a university 
includes teaching as well as examining, and that systematic collegiate 
or professorial instruction, as well as the possession of a certain 
minimum of knowledge, should be regarded as an indispensable 
condition for a degree. In this respect, therefore, it is intended by 
both parties that the new degrees they propose respectively to confer 
shall have a value which those of the University of London do not 
possess. But on this point the history of that University is instructive, 
and well deserves to be studied. It at first consisted of a federation 
of colleges, and no person was admissible to graduation who did not 
present a certificate of studentship from some one of the affiliated 
institutions. It became evident, after some years’ experience, that 
this certificate was granted by different institutions on very different 
conditions. ‘Studentship’ was very laxly and capriciously inter- 
preted ; affiliation as respected the colleges was a very unreal tie ; 
the University practically exercised no control otherwise than by its 
examinations on the course of study pursued in the colleges ; and no 
guarantee of effective academic discipline could possibly be exacted 
from institutions differing widely in educational character, and 
scattered all over the country. The attempt to exact such a guarantee 
was abandoned in 1863, not because the advocates of the change 
thought collegiate training unimportant, but because they had no 
means of enforcing or securing it. And the University of London 
determined to limit her action to the work of examining—not because 
she had conceived an inordinate theory as to the value of examina- 
tions, or believed them to be the chief factor in an educational 
system, but simply because experience had proved that this was 
the only work she could hope to do thoroughly well. Since that 
time her whole energy has been devoted to the framing of such 
curricula in the several faculties as will enable her to give honourable 
recognition to sound and genuine learning however acquired ; to the 
graduation of subjects and examinations in such a manner as will 
insure continuity of study; and generally to the perfecting of her 
work as an examining body. Her success is shown by the eminence 
of the examiners, who place their services at her disposal for this 
purpose, and by the constantly increasing number—now amounting 
to upwards of 2,000 in the year—who present themselves for exami- 
nation. 

Nor can it be doubted that similar experience would ere long 
render it necessary to modify the conditions under which any northern 
university, whether at Manchester or elsewhere, was enabled to 
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confer degrees. It is not difficult to forecast the future history of 
such an institution. At first its promoters will do their best to make 
the collegiate system a reality, and to exact guarantees of regular 
instruction from all candidates for graduation. Soon it will admit the 
students of its evening classes—young men engaged all day in 
industrial pursuits, and only in a very limited and humble sense 
subject to what is called collegiate training. Before long, the 
professors and their assistants will, if they are in earnest about their 
work, go out from Manchester or Leeds into the highways and hedges, 
and establish occasional classes at Keighley or at Burnley. It will 
be demanded .that attendance at such classes shall count as satisfying 
the conditions of admission, and it is difficult to see how the demand 
can be resisted. Afterwards it will be found that other students are 
obtaining similar teaching, though not from the recognised professors 
of the college, and, with a view to afford due stimulus and encourage- 
ment to such students, the new university will be urged either to 
admit them to examination, or to offer some sort of nominal recogni- 
tion to teachers, if efficient, though not actually on the college staff. 
And the questions will then arise: What is the worth of the so-called 
collegiate training as thus interpreted? In what sense is instruction 
obtained under such conditions better in quality or more deserving 
of encouragement than the studies of an earnest and almost solitary 
worker, who works out his own problems with the occasional aid of 
a neighbouring clergyman, or perhaps of an erudite parent? It 
seems inevitable that four or five years’ experience of either a chartered 
Owens College or of a chartered Northern University will lead to 
the abandonment of the fiction that the degree implies systematic 
collegiate instruction, and will produce a demand for power to admit 
all comers who can satisfy the requirements of the university. And 
considering the varied and ever multiplying educational agencies of 
the North of England, and the remoteness of many laborious students 
from the authorised centres of teaching, this isa demand which will be 
perfectly reasonable and indeed irresistible. And when this result shall 
have been achieved, there will be in England two universities, instead 
of one, offering to give degrees for science and letters without regard 
to the conditions under which the student has acquired his know- 
ledge. And of these it is difficult to see what will be the special 
raison W@étre of the new one, or what material advantage it will 
possess over that which already exists. This seems to be the view 
taken by the Corporation of Nottingham, who in a well-drawn 
memorandum express their unwillingness to join the other towns 
in asking for a northern university, as opposed toa charter for Owens 
College, on the ground that both projects are crude and ill-considered. 
And they memorialise the Privy Council with a view to show that 
no sufficient cause has yet been shown for the establishment or the 
creation of a new university at all, and to pray that Her Majesty 
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may not be advised to grant a charter conferring the high privileges 
of a university on the northern towns, either separately or col- 
lectively. ' 

The truth is that there is no practical alternative between the resi- 
dential system of Oxford or Cambridge, under which the students 
are subject to definite academic discipline, and to the subtle and 
nameless but very real influences, which belong to the corporate life 
of a great seat. of learning, and the system of the Universities of 
France and of London, by which merit of very different types is 
recognised, and the methods of instruction are left to be determined 
by local authorities. The tertiwm quid proposed in the North is, 
when it comes to be examined, delusive and unpractical. There is 
no conceivable definition of collegiate instruction, which, if embodied 
in a new charter, would not soon prove either to be illusory and 
worthless, or else to be a vexatious and mischievous restriction on 
the future usefulness of the new university. We have in England 
ample room for many colleges; and the greater variety we have of 
teaching bodies adapting themselves to the wants of different classes 
and localities, the better. But there is not and ought not to bea 
variety of institutions empowered to admit students to the degree of 
B.A. and LL.D. We cannot solve questions of this kind by going 
back to the original conception of a university. Like other idola 
fori, the fallacy which may lie hid in the associations belonging to 
that word may mislead us seriously in dealing with the practical 
problems of our own day. It may be granted that in the middle 
ages a university meant a studiwm generale, a corporation of scholars 
associated together for purposes of study, of devotion, or of mutual 
instruction ; and that it did not mean, except in some very restricted 
and secondary sense, an institution for measuring the results of such 
training by tests or examinations. The University of London does 
certainly not correspond to this description. But neither does Oxford 
or Cambridge in all respects. And if, owing to the complex nature 
of modern civilisation, it is found expedient to effect a division of 
educational labour, and to confide to one central body the duty of 
testing and certifying the results of work in a great number of 
institutions unconnected with the older universities; if the discharge 
of that one difficult and responsible function is found to be sufficient 
to employ the energies of such a body; and if the effect of this 
arrangement is to encourage variety of type in teaching, and to 
guide, stimulate, and ennoble courses of instruction, both private 
and public, which are pursued under different conditions, then there 
is. no impropriety in the use of the word ‘ university’ as the title of 
such an institution, even though that word has ceased to connote 
much which it originally signified. 

It is not a little remarkable that at the same moment at which 
there comes from the North a demand for a new university whose 
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sole claim for separate existence is based on its presumed intention 
to set up restrictions as to collegiate instruction such as have been 
abandoned by the University of London, the older Universities are 
seriously considering the expediency of relaxing the conditions of 
academic residence, and even, in certain circumstances, of dispensing 
with it altogether. Arrangements have recently been made at Cam- 
bridge which are designed to meet the case of some students to whom 
it is necessary to practise strict economy, and of others whose age or 
circumstances may render the habits of college life unsuitable to 
them. Advantage has already been taken of these arrangements 
by seventy or eighty students. They are bound to reside in Cambridge 
during two-thirds of each of nine terms, and to be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, but may live with 
their parents or friends. They pay fees to the university, and are 
entitled to be matriculated and admitted to degrees, and are admis- 
sible, like all other students, to the library, museums, and professors’ 
lectures. But no attendance at any of these is enforced, and they 
are left absolutely at liberty as to their choice of teachers and 
methods of study. There is nothing in the regulations to hinder a 
clerk, shopman, or usher, who is getting his own living in Cambridge, 
and pursuing his studies privately, from fulfilling all these conditions 
and obtaining a degree. It cannot be said that such students are 
in any sense educated by the University. Relatively to the very 
limited number of students who happen to reside in Cambridge, and 
to be able to accept this offer, the University will be exactly what 
the University of London is already to hundreds of students scattered 
all over the country, an examining body merely, and not an Alma 
Mater in any other sense. It may not unreasonably be hoped that 
the success of this novel and generous experiment may justify the 
University in making a provision of corresponding liberality for 
students in classes at a distance, taught by the local professors. For 
such students are, in fact, in a closer relation to the University than 
those to whom the opportunities for graduation have just been con- 
ceded on the ground of their accidental residence in Cambridge. 
But it would be, to say the least, a curious comment on the wisdom 
of university extension such as this, brought about by the experience 
of the older corporations, if a new one were to be established entitled 
to confer degrees on such conditions as the northern colleges seem to 
desire, conditions which, if they are to have any meaning at all, 
would be more stringent than those which actually exist at Cambridge. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that neither the 
case for giving Owens College a new charter, nor that for creating 
a new Northern University with degree-giving powers, has yet been 
made out. The arguments employed in favour of each proposal are, 
in fact, destructive of those used by the advocates of the other. 
But either measure would be a distinctly retrograde step in public 
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education. The success of either would encourage sectarian and pro- 
vincial bodies ofall kinds to demand the privilege of examining their 
own students and conferring titles upon them. There is no reason, 
if a new university is to be founded on local considerations, why a 
separate charter should not be granted to the Catholic body in Eng- 
land or in Ireland, or to any other religious or local community 
which may prove equally strong, make equally full provision for the 
education of its own people, and desire to be ina position of inde- 
pendence. The prospect of weighing these various sectional claims, 
of admitting some and rejecting others, is not an agreeable one for 
the advisers of the Crown. Nor isit, having regard to the educational 
efficiency of the colleges, a desirable thing that the energies of their 
professors should be expended in the self-assertion and controversy 
which would be necessary in order to obtain the position many of 
them not unnaturally desire. Meanwhile the University of London 
occupies a position of commanding and central influence, above the 
rivalries of competing colleges, and having no interest in the success 
of particular institutions or systems, but concerned only in the general 
diffusion of thorough teaching and systematic culture. It may be 
owned that this attitude of complete independence has its disadvan- 
tages. A more perfect understanding might well be established 
between the examining authority and the principal teaching bodies 
engaged in the preparation of the candidates, than is already secured 
by the present practice of choosing from time to time the most 
eminent teachers to serve the office of examiners. Such an under- 
standing is indispensable to the harmonious and efficient working of the 
University, and is greatly desired by many of its most influential 
graduates. It might be secured by the direct representation on the 
Senate of some of the principal colleges, or, if this proved imprac- 
ticable, by organising a consultative council composed largely of 
such representatives, for the purpose of advising respecting the con- 
duct of examinations and the selection of subjects. And if, wide and 
varied as the present scheme of examination is, it should prove to 
need further elasticity—if, e.g., engineering, on the teaching of which 
Owens College specially prides itself, can be so taught and co-ordinated 
with other studies that a degree in that subject can deservedly take 
rank with distinctions implying that the possessor has received a 
liberal as well as professional education—nothing would be more easy 
than to make the needful extension of the curriculum. But, for the 
present at least, the interests of learning will probably be better 
served by the complete trial of the present Cambridge experiment, 
by the occasional affiliation of colleges to the older Universities, and 
by the further increase and development of the work of the Uni- 
versity of London, than by the creation of any new Examining 


Board. 
J. G. Fitcu. 
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THE DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


In the course of the last three years the Government to whom has 
fallen the task of guiding the country through the difficulties and 
dangers of the Eastern Question have done and said many strange 
things. The public mind, however, which at first responded 
adequately to the surprises prepared for it, has latterly become jaded 
and insensitive. It has supped too full of marvels, and has become 
less and less susceptible of the passion of amazement. Lord Beacons- 
field and his colleagues have in fact debauched the national faculty 
of wonder, and no Ministerial cowp, however sudden and unlooked 
for, no Ministerial utterance, however startling, has of late excited 
more than a languid and transient thrill of its appropriate emotion. 
Sometimes, indeed, it has failed to excite even this, and notably it 
so failed on the evening of the 27th of July, 1878. On that evening, 
the Premier returning thanks for the toast of his health at a compli- 
mentary banquet, delivered himself of the following extraordinary 
confession: ‘One of the results of my attending the Berlin Congress 
has been to prove what I always suspected, that neither the Crimean 
War nor the horrible devastating war which has just terminated 
would have taken place, if England had spoken out with sufficient 
firmness.’ So spoke the Minister who was at that moment, and had 
been for several months past, the most powerful and popular man in 
England. So he spoke; and his words, if we may trust the news- 
paper reports, were received with ‘loud cheers.’ No other emotions, 
apparently, were excited by them than such as could find sufficient 
expression in ‘ Hear, hears,’ and be relieved by rapping a table with 
a dessert-knife. Nor did the revelation strike the newspapers next 
morning as anything more than ‘curious’—an interesting little 
political confidence, worthy to rank beside the disclosure that it was 
at Lord Salisbury’s special request that his chief accompanied him 
to Berlin ; but nothing more. A few words of comment, a shrug of 
the shoulders, a shake of the head, and the Premier’s confession had 
gone the way of the latest Parliamentary mot, the newest scrap of 
diplomatic gossip. 

And yet how astounding was it !—nay, to any one who will 
consider the speaker’s position and all that was implied in what he 
said, we may even add, how appalling! A Minister enjoying, at the 
time when he spoke, something very nearly resembling absolute 
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power—a Minister who was known to regard the political existence 
of Turkey as of the utmost moment to the interests of England, 
tranquilly admits that a war in which Turkey, as a factor in European 
politics, has been annihilated, might have been prevented ‘if England 
had spoken out with sufficient firmness.’ And he resignedly adds 
that he ‘does not shrink from his share of responsibility in this 
matter.’ But the question immediately arises: Is not Lord Beacons- 
field’s ‘share’ the whole? If something was not done for the pro- 
tection of the Empire which should have been done, is it permissible 
for the Prime Minister to lay any portion of the responsibility for the 
failure upon a distracted country, or a factious Opposition, or even 
upon recalcitrant colleagues? Is he not himself solely accountable, 
morally as well as constitutionally? Or if not—if authority is 
to appeal to the existence, of anarchy, in justification of its short- 
comings, to what or to whom are we to look for the fulfilment of the 
primary ends for which all government exists ? 

The whole group of questions which this inquiry suggests are so 
ineffably serious, they are so pregnant with interest of a painfully 
pressing kind for the future of the country, that they ought for 
purposes of discussion to be disentangled from all other subsidiary 
questions whatever. I shall not, therefore, invite controversy by 
assuming that the majority of the nation inclined at any given period 
to this, that, or the other line of Eastern policy. It is enough 
if a reader of this paper has favoured any definite line of Eastern 
policy whatever; for it is the chief characteristic of the Ministerial 
dealings with the Eastern Question from first to last that they have 
been informed by no distinct policy at all. The English Government 
have swayed this way and that, now tossed upon a wave of anti- 
Turkish feeling, now swept on by a current of anti-Russian jealousy, 
but never for a moment masters of their own movements, never with 
any foothold on the solid earth. They have been throughout held 
back or forced onwards, not by the collective will of the nation— 
if that had been so, the event, however untoward, would have pointed 
a far less startling moral—but by the dominant, or what appeared 
to be the dominant, party in the nation for the time being. 

If this has been so, and we all know that so it has been, it is 
unnecessary to discuss the question whether the results of such 
government by haphazard are in this particular instance satisfactory 
or the reverse ; or even whether upon fuller consideration the public 
will be content with them or no. The latter question may have its 
interest for those whose survey is bounded by the limits of the ‘ party 
prospect.’ But it will have comparatively little attraction for those 
to whom the Eastern Question presents itself under any broader 
aspect than that in which it appears to the election ‘ wire-puller’ or 
the party journalist. Nay, Iam not without hope that, since the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin, I may safely address myself to 
some even of that too numerous class of people who have made a 
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‘personal matter’ of the Eastern Question. Iam not without hope 
that, relieved of immediate incitement to denounce each other as 
‘jingoes’ or ‘sentimentalists,’ and to tax each other with moral 
insensibility on the one side and political blindness on the other, 
the so-called Philo-Russians and Philo-Turks may, to the extent of 
their individual powers of observation and reflection, at last arrive 
at the basis of an agreement upon the mode in which the recent 
foreign policy of their country is to be viewed, and, what is far more 
important, upon the inferences which it suggests. But whether this 
hope be well founded or not, I may confidently challenge contradiction 
to this assertion—that for all those who are in a mood to sink their 
individual differences of opinion on Eastern policy, and to consider 
England’s conduct of her affairs during the recent crisis, in its bearing 
upon the great question of representative government under a 
widely extended franchise, but one opinion is possible. We may 
think that we have ‘fallen on our feet,’ but we cannot one of us 
deny that, so far as any calculation of distance or any skill in jumping 
is concerned, we have only our Inck to thank that we have not broken 
our necks. From amid the conflict of opinion about the Berlin 
Settlement in its relation to ourselves, the one view emerges unanimous 
that that settlement is not the product of any definite and consistent 
English policy. We may believe that it gravely compromises the 
interests and even the safety of our Empire ; or we may believe that 
all fears of the kind are groundless. Holding the former belief, we 
may hold also that the danger to our Empire might best have been 
averted by our acting in concert with Russia ; or we may think that 
prompt and decided action in opposition to that Power would have 
been the surest or the only means of protecting our interests in the 
East. Holding the latter belief, we may think that a policy of 
absolute non-intervention ought to have been adopted. We may, I 
say, hold any one of these beliefs, or any two of them not inconsistent 
with each other; but there is one belief which we cannot any of us 
hold, however we select our opinions from the above list, and that is 
that the particular policy which we approve has been followed. 
Concert with Russia may have been good; but we have repudiated 
concert with Russia. Resistance to Russia may have been good; but 
we have not with any vigour or consistency opposed her. Possibly 
it would have been wise to hold aloof; but we have not held aloof. 
The so-called policy of our Government has been at one time a policy 
of apparent ‘confidence’ in Russia; at another time a policy of 
distrust of Russia, and of ‘ preparations’ to resist her; and at yet 
another time a policy of pure laissez-faire and ‘letting slide.’ 
These, it may be said, are familiar criticisms, and so, of course, 
they are: they are not put forward as novelties. But what there 
is too much reason to fear is novel, is their proper application. 
Hitherto they have been made the text for every sort of political 
sermon save the only one which can tend to real political edification. 
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They have been used to demonstrate the weakness of Conservative 
Governments, the madness of popular clamour, the mischief of 
divided Cabinets, the wickedness of Mr. Gladstone. The miscarriage 
of English policy has been examined in every aspect except that 
nearest and simplest one, of a miscarriage of ‘ the policy of England ;’ 
and it has been made to yield a lesson for any number of persons 
short of that largest aggregate of all—the English people. For it 
is we, the English people, who have failed ; not our Ministers, who 
are only our instruments—freely chosen by ourselves at first, what- 
ever right of guidance and command they may exert upon us after- 
wards—and whose failure, therefore, is just as much our failure 
as the snapping of an ill-chosen chisel is the failure of the carpenter. 
It is our,failure, whether we hold the theory of Ministerial functions 
affirmed by Lord Derby on the celebrated occasion when he informed 
a deputation waiting on him to learn his Eastern policy, that her 
Majesty’s Ministers were ‘ waiting for instructions from their em- 
ployers,’ or whether, more solicitous for the dignity of the office than 
the noble who so described it, we conceive that a Government is some- 
thing more than a staff of clerks appointed to keep the accounts of 
the nation, and to carry on its business correspondence with friendly 
or rival houses. For, if the understanding is that Ministers should 
think as well as act for us, guide us to right resolves on the conduct 
of our affairs as well as merely carry out such resolves—if that is the 
theory of our Constitution, then, how lamentably ill it works out in 
practice! If, on the other hand, the sole duty of Ministers, mis- 
called a ‘ Government, is passively to attend the will of their ‘em- 
ployers,’ to wait till they have made up their minds, and thereupon 
execute their commands, then what employers! and with what a 
will! and what a mind! A clerk who served such, in reality and 
not in metaphor, in the City and not in Downing Street, would not 
have them long to serve. The Court of Bankruptcy would gape for 
them; the Gazette would claim them for its own ere they had been 
in business a twelvemonth. 

Hence it would appear to be of no great controversial moment 
which theory we adopt as to the relation of Ministers to people. 
Whether the English nation, having to direct their Government, have 
80 directed them, or whether the Government, having to decide and 
act for the English nation, have so decided and acted, the result is 
equally deplorable. But, for all that, it may be interesting as matter 
of pure speculation to consider which of the two theories is (not the 
correct one, that would open a much wider question than I can here 
undertake to discuss, but) the theory accepted as correct by the 
majority of people in this country. For the point is really by no 
means clear. One would say, prima facie, I imagine, that a very 
large majority was in favour of the ‘employer and servant’ theory. 
From all that we hear of jubilation over the progress of democratic 
Vox. IV.—No. 21. 30 
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ideas, from the readiness with which eminent statesmen appeal, even 
on individual issues of legislation, to a ‘ power behind Parliament, 
as though the word ‘ representation’ had no real meaning, and the 
whole English people constituted a sort of Canton of Uri in perma- 
nent comitia assembled—from the increasing prevalence, I say, of 
language like this, one might have thought that Lord Derby’s famous 
description of the Ministerial attitude would not have been unaccept- 
able to the bulk of the nation. Assuredly one would have expected 
that, among Radicals at least, no statement, however blunt and crude, 
of the ‘employer and servant’ theory would have been found un- 
welcome. It was not so, however. On the contrary, even Radicals 
were made a little uncomfortable by his lordship’s deferential reply 
to the deputation. His words were received by the Radical press in 
an embarrassed silence, and Madame Democracy, whom they were 
meant to conciliate, put them quietly by as a well-bred woman puts 
by a too effusive compliment. The impression thus produced was, 
no doubt, only partly an effect of the thing said: in part it may 
have been due to the person who said it. Among those upon whom 
Lord Derby’s language jarred, there were doubtless many who were 
not so much startled at the theory that a Minister is a clerk, as 
at the completeness with which the holder of an historic peerage, 
and a prominent member of the order which through itself or its 
instruments governed England for a century and a half, had schooled 
himself to accept the position. 

This sort of objection, however, to Lord Derby’s language is more 
or less of a sentimental kind, and there must have been protests of 
another sort. The words themselves, apart from. the position and 
personality of the speaker, must have shocked many hearers; and 
their broad and blunt expression of a theory always rather tacitly 
assumed than openly formulated must have startled many a mind 
into asking itself whether the theory in question is—nay, whether it 
even can be true. Can it be, they would ask themselves, that ona 
question of this kind, Ministers really stand related to people as 
mere servants to employers? that the function of a so-called 
‘Government’ is simply to ascertain what its orders are and to 
execute them—and this, too, upon questions of foreign as well as of 
domestic policy? This is the question which many must have put to 
themselves, and which some may, perhaps, have been bold enough 
to answer in the affirmative; but it may be doubted whether any 
have had the courage to fairly face and answer the very next question 
which immediately suggests itself—namely this: Is not, then, the 
nation which, its present constitutional and representative machinery 
being such as it is, stands committed to so monstrous a theory of 
government, doomed to speedy effacement as a Great Power? 

Nevertheless, it is plain enough that there is a considerable 
section of Englishmen who hold, argumentatively at any rate, if not 
as a working principle of action, that Ministers should even in their 
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foreign policy comport themselves as the mere mouthpieces of con- 
temporary public opinion. Thus much is matter of direct inference 
from one of the charges most commonly urged against the present 
Government at a certain stage of the Eastern Question. They were 
told that they possessed no ‘ mandate’ from the country to deal with 
and dispose of that question; and they were denounced for assuming 
to deal with it without first taking the opinion of the country on 
their proposed or presumed policy therein. Here was a distinct 
assertion of the theory to which Lord Derby has lent his countenance. 
The present Parliament had been returned, it was said, on purely 
domestic issues, and it lacked the ‘requisite authority’—the argument 
was carried even to that length in some hands—to act for the nation 
at so momentous a crisis in its relations with foreign Powers. How 
Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues were to supplement their defect- 
ive ‘authority’ was a question never seriously examined—probably 
because their critics feared lest any inquiry of the kind might perforce 
convert denunciation of the wickedness of the Government into ani- 
madversions on a defect in the constitution. For nothing can be 
really clearer than that no constitutional means have been provided 
for formally ascertaining the mind of the nation at such a conjuncture, 
and that the only regular way of providing these means would be by 
resort to the expedient of the plébiscite. And what is more, unless 
appearances are very misleading, there were several members of the 
Government who heartily wished that they were able to divest them- 
selves of responsibility in that convenient fashion. Not being able 
to obtain a plébiscite, they took what they considered the next best 
course—namely, made guesses at the result which such an appeal to 
the people would probably produce. The only defect of the expedient— 
and it was a somewhat serious one—was this, that their calculations 
as made and revised at different periods yielded diametrically opposite 
results, and that the Government took action successively upon all 
of them ; whereby a certain want of consistency and continuity mani- 
fested itself in their foreign policy. On the whole, therefore, it can 
hardly be said that the substitute for a plébiscite provided by ‘ indig- 
nation meetings’ conducted on the ‘ticket principle,’ and by deputa- 
tions representing an absolutely conjectural proportion of the public, 
was found to work satisfactorily. To say so would imply the belief 
that that much-invoked entity the ‘ vast majority of the English 
people’ either wanted from the first to eat its cake and have it, or 
wanted to eat its cake at one time and to have it at another; and, 
though the first: of these conclusions was actually adopted the other 
day with apparent seriousness and even complacency by a Libera] jour- 
nal, it is as impossible to accept it as the true one, asit is to reconcile 
oneself without deep humiliation to the acceptance of its alternative. 
So much, therefore, for the ‘employer and servant’ theory as 
practically applied with the existing machinery of the constitution. 
302 
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It has led to simple governmental anarchy, and to the negation of 
all will and counsel of any sort. Under our present representative 
system, the orders of the employers have to be simply guessed by 
their intelligent and obedient servants. At the time when their 
master engages them and assigns them their liveries and duties, he is 
unable to furnish them with other than an incomplete set of instruc- 
tions; and he cannot be appealed to in person when, unforeseen 
circumstances having arisen, the incompleteness of the aforesaid in- 
structions becomes inconveniently manifest. A large number of 
volunteer intermediaries are, however, ready to apprise the bewildered 
servants, in terms as confident as they are contradictory, of their 
master’s wishes ; and the servants compromise matters at last by acting 
alternately upon each of two contradictory sets of conjectural instruc- 
tions. What is worse, there is some ground for suspecting that, even 
if the master could be appealed to, he would be found to give orders 
one day which he would countermand the next, though it is doubtless 
a libel upon his sanity to hold, with the Liberal journal above re- 
ferred to, that he would insist upon both the order and counter-order 
being executed at one and the same time. 

But, dropping metaphor, it is, I may assume, impossible that any 
one can approve of the system of ‘waiting for orders’ in foreign 
policy, so long as there are absolutely no means of soliciting and 
obtaining the orders waited for. Such a system must be found in- 
defensible as well by those who hold the ‘high democratic’ view of 
the Ministerial function and adopt the ‘ clerk’ theory, the mouth- 
piece theory, the ‘ employer and servant theory,’ in all its thorough- 
ness, as by those who abjure it as fatal to consistency in policy and 
paralysing to action. For even the former may be expected to admit 
that the Ministerial clerk should be properly instructed, the mouth- 
piece duly inspired, the orders unmistakably given; and that, as 
there is at present no security for the fulfilment of any of these 
conditions, such security should be provided. If Government is not 
to direct public opinion, but simply to register its decrees, then steps 
should be taken for enabling public opinion to pronounce its decrees 
in the hearing of all men. It ought, for instance, to have been possible 
to refer Lord Derby’s request for ‘instructions’ in 1876 to some more 
univocal authority than that of the rival journals who overwhelmed 
the Foreign Secretary the next morning with contradictory advice. 
Upon the theory we are considering, there should have been 
some means of removing Lord Derby's doubts by the method of 
plébiscite, and the country should have been asked to vote upon 
some proposition raising substantially the issue whether England 
should defend the integrity and independence of Turkey against 
invasion by Russia. In the modern home of the appeal to the 
people, the questions submitted to the popular vote were seldom 
fairly framed, but here the difficulty would have been for the Govern- 
ment to state the case fairly for itself. Assume, however, that this 
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difficulty was got over, and that the Government, having obtained 
undertakings from the Porte to reform its rule, had submitted to the 
English people, as a single definite political issue, the question of 
defending Turkey against attack. Does any one now, at the bottom 
of his heart, feel certain of the answer, and that it would have been, 
as from the present mind of the people it ought to have been, in 
favour of repelling the Russian invasion by arms? Is it clear, that 
is to say, that the English people would have approved then of the 
policy which, by their approval of the Anglo-Turkish Convention (a 
defensive treaty on exactly the same terms as those supposed above, 
though applicable to a portion only, instead of the whole, of the 
Ottoman Empire), they show to be the policy that they would approve 
of now, if the clock of time could be put back, and Russia were only 
now preparing to cross the Pruth. There are some among us, I know, 
who believed that the question would have been so answered. There 
are some, I know, who held even at the height of the Bulgarian 
agitation that there was yet to be found a strong and sober majority 
of the country who would have been prepared to support any Govern- 
ment that had boldly stepped forward and said :—‘ Our interests 
demand that we should defend the Ottoman Empire, and our con- 
science, in spite of all this clamour, does not forbid it. For the choice 
is not, as these agitators pretend, between tyranny and freedom, but 
between one form of despotism and another—nay, between a despotism 
which we can and will reform and control, and one which is altogether 
independent of our influence.’ There are those who held that an 
appeal of this sort would have elicited such a response from the great 
body of the nation as must have killed the Bulgarian agitation at a 
blow, and substituted unity for dissension in the national and Minis- 
terial councils. I will not now discuss the evidences then forthcoming 
for this belief. Men may argue for ever about the ‘ willof the nation’ 
at this or that crisis in its affairs, and I have no desire to make any fresh 
contribution to the interminable controversy. I shall not attempt to 
prove what never can be proved, that the English people were ‘Glad- 
stonian’ in their Eastern views in the autumn of 1876, and ‘Disraelite’ 
again in 1877; that they favoured this policy at one time and that at 
another; and that, in effect, they never had from first to last—or 
rather until the imminence of national danger threw them pretty nearly 
with one accord into the arms of a Ministry which at least appeared 
to be showing a bold front to the emergency—any policy atall. I 
shall not attempt to prove this by any of the customary appeals to the 
current indications or supposed indications of popular opinion at the 
various periods in question, for to do so would be a mere waste of 
labour. I shall simply confine myself to inquiring what probability 
there is that a political community constituted like our own could, 
without resolute, composed, and, above all,candid Ministerial guidance, 
have any settled opinion upon this or any other complex and difficult 
question of foreign policy. Analogical evidence in favour of such a 
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belief there is none ; for the English democracy resembles no other 
that the world has ever seen. Direct experiential evidence from our 
own history is equally lacking, for our democracy in its present shape 
is only a decade old. We are thrown back on the argument from 
& priort probability ; we are forced to abandon the physiological for 
the anatomical method, and to infer the action of the organism not 
from its observed ‘functioning,’ but from the character of its struc- 
ture and constitution. 

Consider, then, of what elements our English democracy ig 
composed, to what influences it is subject, to what promptings 
it listens, to what guides it looks, and to what opportunities it 
has access in the formation of its opinions: and estimate there- 
from its chances of arriving collectively at a wise and consistent 
national policy to be enjoined upon its Ministers as the instruction 
of their ‘employers.’ It possesses an aristocratic class of, on the 
whole, patriotic instincts, and sound, if unreasoned, conceptions of 
Imperial interests and duties, but partially paralysed for good, like 
all aristocracies from whom power has passed away, by an exaggerated 
distrust of the indirect influence which still remains to it, and a want 
of confidence in the people to whom its direct authority has descended. 
It possesses a considerable ‘ professional’ class, comprising undoubtedly 
within its limits the mass of the highest and most cultivated intellects 
of the nation, but, perhaps for that very reason, better fitted to 
mould the public opinion of the future than to direct that of the 
present. It possesses a very large mercantile and middle class unduly 
biassed, as all such communities must be, towards peace, if not at any, 
at almost any price, and a class moreover which, though far from 
unwilling to make great sacrifices in the national cause, is yet too 
profoundly unimaginative to be able to realise by its own unaided 
efforts the proximity of any dangers which it cannot actually touch. 
And, lastly, it contains an immense working class, of whose character 
and tendencies there is much confident talk and little real knowledge, 
and of whose influence as a factor in foreign policy but two things 
can with any certainty be predicated—namely, that it does not show 
(as how should it?) any signs of having a mind of its own upon 
international affairs, and that it does show a startling propensity 
for suddenly flinging its whole weight into the scale in support of a 
course which it happens to approve. 

To what magic-working process of political chemistry do we look 
to find a definite, reasoned, firmly-willed policy emerging from the 
action and reaction upon each other of these disparate, divided, and, 
in some respects, mutually antipathetic classes? If infirmity of 
purpose and anarchy of counsel were but too common among the 
comparatively homogeneous democracies of the older world, with 
what reason can we expect our multiform, many-fissured, dissilient com- 
munity to speak with a single voice and to work with a single will ? 
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But it may be said that I am forgetting the newspaper press ; 
and that, if newspapers cannot form public opinion, as it was once 
supposed that they could, they can, at any rate, organise it. A press, 
which in these days addresses every class of the community, will give 
expression through some one of its organs, at the least, to the view of 
the majority of all classes taken together; and can thereby form out 
of them, and group apart from them, a new class, whose views, as 
really representing the effective will of the nation, may give to the 
Executive both the direction and the motive impulse for which it 
waits. This power may indeed be claimed for the press, and, so far 
as home politics are concerned—so far as concerns all those questions 
of which the whole material facts are before the world, I have no 
mind to dispute the justice of the claim. But it is quite otherwise 
with questions of foreign policy. The proper line of action to be 
taken by a country in its dealings with its neighbours depends upon 
a variety of facts, of which some only, and these often the most 
ambiguous and the least determinative of opinion, are the property of 
the people. The rest remain a secret of which the Queen’s Ministers 
are the sole depositaries; the newspapers, not excepting those 
favoured journals to whom Ministers dole out selected disclosures, 
measured as to their extent by immediate Ministerial exigencies, 
know no more of this secret than their readers. And it is in 
obedience to a sound instinct that the great body of the public and 
its best instructed portion decline to adopt, or even to accept as con- 
firmation of their own, the views of journalists whom they know to 
possess no more data for the formation of a sound judgment than 
themselves. It is to the Government that they look, and rightly 
look, for a full statement of the case upon which their judgment is 
invited ; and the request of the ‘servants’ for instructions is tacitly 
met by a demand from the ‘ employers’ for information. 

The demand is a most reasonable one, but what is to be said of 
the response ? What need be said when we remember that the solici- 
tation for the instructions of his employers proceeded from perhaps 
the most secretive of Foreign Ministers that the country ever had. 
But his habitual mode of treating the nation whenever he has been 
deputed to direct its foreign policy is only an exaggerated example of 
the methods which have become traditional with English Ministers, 
and which, indeed, are mere survivals from a time when the con- 
ditions of government differed wholly from those which obtain to-day. 

The system thus adhered to in defiance of altered circumstances 
may be briefly defined as ‘a system of make-believe.’ The conven- 
tional fictions, of which the proper use is to smooth the path of 
international converse, and to humanise and dignify the intercourse 
of Governments, are treated as so many actual facts, and presented as 
such to the English public. Weare fed upon the mere husks of diplo- 
macy, as upon solid and nutritious food; and this, too, not only in 
humdrum times when such shams might be supposed to pass muster, 
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but at serious crises which plainly expose the true nature of all such 
impostures. Certain of our Ministers went on talking of Russia as 
‘a great and friendly Power’ almost down to the day when the Indian 
troops were ordered to Malta. It has sometimes not been easy to keep 
one’s temper with behaviour which seems to imply that Englishmen 
are children, never to be allowed to hear the horrid word ‘ war,’ or 
the naughty word ‘ enemy,’ till they are actually engaged in the one, 
and at handgrips with the other. 

This, of course, is to some extent a mere question of form, but 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that it is entirely so. Forms 
of this sort count for a good deal more in the way of misleading 
ordinary minds than ‘superior persons’ are apt to suppose: and, 
after all, how should they not, when no one is to know whether 
on such and such an occasion the so-called form is a form or a 
reality? Sometimes a Minister who talks of the ‘ friendliness’ 
of a rival Power is not using a mere conventionalism, but is really 
desirous of removing doubts as to a neighbour’s disposition. If 
‘your obedient servant’ at the foot of a letter meant sometimes 
nothing at‘all, and sometimes that the writer is really willing to 
obey his correspondent in all lawful matters, there would be con- 
siderable risk of misunderstanding in employing that form of 
civility. And so it is with the hollow courtesies to which our 
Government, at the most inopportune seasons, so superstitiously cling. 
But it is not a question of form alone; far from it. The substance 
of Ministerial concealments is far more important than any forms; and 
we would gladly compound fora Foreign Secretary’s applying en- 
dearing names to hostile Continental sovereigns if he would only be 
a little more straightforward with us in his information as to their 
doings. Yet what is the extent of Ministerial candour in these 
matters? If any one wishes to know, let him read once again the 
history of the Eastern Question, from the Andrassy Note to the 
Treaty of Berlin, as that history stands recorded in events, and then 
let him study it as it is to be gathered from the running commentary 
of English Ministerial despatches, statements in Parliament, replies 
to deputations, after-dinner speeches, and the like. And, having 
done this, let him ask himself whether he is awake, and if so, whether 
he can possibly have been reading two accounts of the same things. 
Let him ask himself whether it is possible that this tremendous 
series of events can really have been happening or preparing, while 
English Ministers were writing and discoursing about it in such lan- 
guage as that. 

Or let him try the question by the test of yet more recent events. 
On the 3rd of August last Lord Beaconsfield, descanting in an after- 
dinner speech on the beauties and blessings of his ‘ peace with 
honour,’ informed his countrymen that our relations with all the 
great Powers of Europe were ‘essentially friendly,’ and that in 
saying this he ‘made no exception with regard to Russia.’ There 
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were ‘no men more anxious to develope the resources of their country 
than the leading men of Russia, and they feel the conviction that a 
restless and warlike spirit is one that must debase and perhaps even 
ruin their empire.’ This speech was not two days old before we 
heard of the rumours of the Russian movements upon Merv and 
Balkh, scarcely a week old before we heard of the presence of a 
Russian envoy at Cabul, and not much more than a month old before 
our own envoy was stopped at the Khyber Pass by Shere Ali’s 
peremptory orders, and the ‘Afghan difficulty’ was upon us. 
What sort of commentary is all this upon the candour of Ministerial 
dealings with the nation? So far as the Russian military movements 
are concerned, Lord Beaconsfield’s apologists may perhaps explain 
this sudden revival of a ‘restless and warlike spirit’ among the 
converted ‘leading men’ of Russia in the way that Russian journals 
have themselves explained them. They may allege, that is to say, 
that these movements were planned and ordered at a time when an 
outbreak of war between the two nations appeared probable. But 
can they say this of the Russian mission to Cabul and the Ameer’s 
consequent refusal to receive Sir Neville Chamberlain? No: the 
Government know full well that the despatch of Stobeteff to the 
Court of the Ameer is merely the latest move in that game of 
intrigue which Russia has for years past been playing unchecked in 
our Eastern dominions—the latest step in a policy which has already 
dotted British India with Russian agents and emissaries busily em- 
ployed in preparing for us those Asiatic embarrassments to which the 
diplomacy of St. Petersburg looks to paralyse our action in Europe 
in case of need, if not to shake our hold upon India itself. Of all 
this, I say, the Government have long been perfectly well aware, but 
how much of it have they admitted ? how much of this all-important 
knowledge have they imparted to the people whom they invite to 
‘instruct ’’ them in their Eastern policy? When ‘alarmists’ in the 
press or in Parliament have attempted to arouse the country to a 
sense of the dangers of Russian intrigues in Asia, in what manner 
have they been treated by English Ministers and their subordinates ? 
As allies whose assistance in keeping the public mind on the alert 
was to be cordially welcomed, or as troublesome panic-mongers to be 
baffled, thwarted, and discredited by any and every expedient down 
to and including absolute perversions of the truth? We all know 
what the answer must be. The cuckoo-cry of ‘ Russophobia!’ which 
one word from the Government would have hushed in a moment, has 
been allowed to gather strength and confidence from the silence of 
men who could not be supposed capable of withholding information 
which would have proved the apprehensions of the Russophobist to 
be only too well founded ; and Ministers who knew that Russia was 
daily and hourly violating her most solemn diplomatic pledges by 
intriguing against us in India, were content to sit by quiescent while 
complacent professors were demonstrating by impressive & prior? 
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reasoning that Russia had and could have no hostile designs against 
our Eastern Empire. And now, if blundering in Asia is destined to 
follow upon blundering in Europe—if we are fated to emerge from 
this Afghan quarrel with our hold upon India permanently weakened 
and the military burdens of that impoverished country permanently and 
disastrously increased, we shall perhaps be again consoled by being told 
that, had England—the England which its rulers have systematically 
blinded and deceived—spoken or acted with greater firmness and 
promptitude, all the loss and danger would have been avoided ; but 
that Lord Beaconsfield is graciously pleased to say that he ‘ does not 
shrink from his share of the responsibility ’ for what has happened. 
Of one thing, at any rate, the advocates of the employer-and- 
servant theory may assure themselves ; namely, that, if the democracy 
whose direction and initiative they solicit is to respond to their 
appeal in any language but that of the Tower of Babel, it must 
be dealt with very differently indeed. An employer is not with 
impunity to be hoodwinked by his clerks; and those who profess to 
await his orders in such humble sort must at least show a little 
more respect for his intelligence than to address him on all occasions 
in the language of make-believe. If the people are to instruct 
Ministers in foreign policy, they must be allowed to know as much 
as Ministers know. They must not be fed upon shams: they must 
not be taught to regard a great European conspiracy like that of the 
Triple Alliance as a mere philanthropic confederation of three well- 
meaning rulers, bent upon nothing but the welfare of humanity. 
Their indolence and love of ease must not be humoured by concealing 
from them both their dangers and the sacrifices necessary to repel 
them. Their servitude to the was uns alles bandigt, das Gemeine 
must not be confirmed by false assurances that we have fallen upon a 
day of small things in European history, nor by ridicule of the 
‘alarmism’ which seeks to warn an over-contented race, prosaicised 
by prosperity, that the world is much what it was in their fathers’ 
day—a world in which great empires may still fall, as they have 
fallen before, and that while the people are quietly going about their 
business in the field and the exchange, the destiny of the nation may 
as much be hanging in the balance as it was in the years of Plassey 
and Quebec. The truth, in short, must be told to the people—the 
truth about themselves and about others. If they are not wise 
enough or calm enough to be told it, they are not competent to rule. 
To hold their own in foreign affairs—nay, to be enabled to make so 
much as a struggle for their own—they must at least be taught to 
distinguish friends from enemies, allies from rivals, Powers having 
common interests with them from Powers having interests conflicting 
with theirs. They must, in other words, be taught to look at France, 
at Germany, at Russia, at Austria, at Italy, not as at so many lay 
figures unalterably posed by their maker in ‘a friendly attitude’ 
towards this country, but as communities of human beings having 
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ends to gain, interests to serve, impulses to gratify, which may either 
bring them into collision, or align them, with ourselves. All cant 
about ‘cordial relations’ when relations are not cordial, all hypo- 
crisies about ‘ concert’ among nations known to be divided by the 
bitterest animosities, all hollow assumptions of universal virtue, uni- 
versal love of peace, universal, fair-dealing and freedom from ambition 
among the Powers of Europe in this era of conspiracies and aggressions 
must be laid aside. Such stuff is not talked by diplomatists among 
themselves: it must not be talked before the people. English 
Ministers, if they look in future to be guided by the democracy 
instead of guiding it, must, as a first step towards obtaining such 
guidance, learn ‘to call a spade a spade.’ 

This, at least, we must have; plain speaking at least between the 
Government and the people, upon the broader aspects of our foreign 
policy: but is this enough? Having regard to the essential con- 
ditions of the conduct of foreign policy, having regard to the inter- 
national assumptions upon which all diplomacy is founded, is it even 
nearly enough to enable a democracy to undertake the direct control 
of its affairs—not, of course, in the absurd sense of ‘ negotiating by 
public meeting,’ but even in the sense of exercising that close and 
constant control over foreign policy which Radical politicians and 
journalists are constantly demanding, and which statesmen of the type 
of Lord Derby and Sir Stafford Northcote are apparently so anxious 
to concede? To exercise control of this sort, the people would have 
to know as much of the details of negotiations as their Government ; 
they would have to know as much of the secret mind of foreign 
Cabinets as the Government knows: and, this principle once admitted 
in practice, foreign Cabinets would very speedily take their own 
way of equalising such knowledge as between our Government and 
our people by reducing it to a common level of ignorance. Govern- 
ments constitutionally pledged to disclose their neighbours’ secrets 
would soon have no secrets to disclose. Even as it is, Parliamentary 
Governments like our own find it difficult enough to obtain the intimate 
confidence of other Powers. 

It is superfluous, however, to labour a point so self-evident as 
this. That a democracy cannot be put in possession of all the facts 
necessary to the exercise of such control over its foreign policy as is 
now being claimed in its name is abundantly clear: and just as clear 
is it that to attempt that sort of control without such command of 
the facts would simply be the shortest of short cuts to national ruin. 

But is it equally clear that the attempt will not be made? The 
temper of the modern democrat being such as it is, its arrogance and 
recklessness so great, its belief in the divinity of popular ‘ impulses’ 
so strong, its contempt for the restraints of diplomacy so profound— 
is there any reason to believe that the phenomena of 1876-78 are 
wholly abnormal, and not, on the contrary, likely to repeat them- 
selves under conditions which will necessarily recur whenever a Con- 
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servative party possessing power is opposed to a Liberal party hungering 
for it? It needs a very sanguine temperament so to believe. Signs of 
many sorts and from many quarters denote that the contrary is to be 
expected. The decline in the weight and authority of Parliament, 
the dearth of political force and breadth among the younger men 
belonging by birth or selection to the official caste—each of these 
circumstances tends in its degree to heighten the probability that the 
democratic principle which Lord Derby admires will more and more 
assert itself in the conduct of our foreign affairs. The claim of direct 
and immediate popular ‘ control’ will be more and more frequently 
and successfully urged: which amounts to saying that the ship of 
the State will be at more frequent intervals and for longer periods 
together handed over from the captain and steersman to a wrangling 
crew who, it is admitted, do not, and cannot, know the coast, and 
who fight among themselves for the possession of the tiller. 

The determination of our foreign policy by periodical plébiscite 
would be more respectable, but, for the same reasons, no less ruinous 
than this ; and there is but one other alternative—a Dictature. Any 
democracy which will not, or cannot, in case of need, transform itself 
into a Dictature must be at the mercy of any domestic or foreign foe 
who seeks its overthrow at home or the destruction of its power abroad. 
From the days of Pericles to the days of Abraham Lincoln, the in- 
stinct of all democracies possessing a future has recognised this 
truth at every supreme crisis in their national history. The viability 
of a given democracy is directly measured by its facility in finding a 
Dictator at such a crisis, and its readiness to submit itself loyally, and, 
pending the imminence of the danger, unreservedly, to his control. 
When any democracy has reached such a stage in its history that it 
cannot find at need or will not trust a Dictator, the days of its 
empire are numbered. 

Have we in England yet reached that stage, or are we approaching 
it? God forbid that we should answer this question in the affirma- 
tive: but yet-—we look by turns at the rulers and the ruled: we 
notice on the one hand what the democracy is becoming—how fickle, 
how irreverent, how clamorous, how liable to alternating fever, 
fits of passion and chills of apathy ; and, on the other, we see how 
steadily the governing capacity of the governing class has declined 
of late years from statesmanship to mere political and administrative 
aptitudes, and is daily declining even from these aptitudes to the 
yet lower arts of ‘management’ characteristic of the ‘ public life’ of 
vestries ; and when, having thus taken measure of the supply of state- 
craft at home, we estimate the demand for it in our relations with the 
world abroad, it is much if we can still feel that the future of our 
Empire may be contemplated, I dare not say hopefully, but with 
minds as yet resisting surrender to absolute despair. 


H. D. Tratiu. 
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THE THREE COLOURS OF 
PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 


I was lately staying in a country house, in which, opposite each other 
at the sides of the drawing-room window, were two pictures, belonging 
to what in the nineteenth century must be called old times, namely 
Rossetti’s ‘ Annunciation,’ and Millais’ ‘ Blind Girl ;’ while, at the 
corner of the chimney-piece in the same room, there was a little 
drawing of a Marriage-dance, by Edward Burne Jones. And in my 
bedroom, at one side of my bed, there was a photograph of the tomb 
of Ilaria di Caretto at Lucca, and on the other, an engraving, in 
long since superannuated manner, from Raphael’s ‘ Transfiguration.’ 
Also over the looking-glass in my bedroom, there was this large 
illuminated text, fairly well written, but with more vermilion in it 
than was needful : ‘ Lord, teach us to pray.’ 

And for many reasons, I would fain endeavour to tell my Oxford 
pupils some facts which seem to me worth memory about these six 
works of art; which, if they will reflect upon, being, in the present 
state of my health, the best I can do for them in the way of autumn 
lecturing, it will be kind to me. And as I cannot speak what I would 
say,and believe my pupils are more likely to read it if printed in the 
Nineteenth Century than in a separate pamphlet, I have asked, and 
obtained of the editor, space in columns which ought, nevertheless, I 
think, usually to be occupied with sterner subjects, as the Fates are 
now driving the nineteenth century on its missionary path. 

The first picture I named, Rossetti’s ‘ Annunciation,’ was, I believe, 
among the earliest that drew some public attention to the so-called 
‘Pre-Raphaelite’ school. The one opposite to it,—Millais’ ‘ Blind Girl,’ 
is among those chiefly characteristic of that school in its determined 
manner. And the third, though small and unimportant, is no less 
characteristic, in its essential qualities, of the mind of the greatest 
master whom that school has yet produced. 

I believe most readers will start at the application of the term 
‘master,’ to any English painter. For the hope of the nineteenth century 
is more and more distinctly every day, to teach all men how to live 
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without mastership either in art or morals; (primarily, of course, sub- 
stituting for the words of Christ, ‘ Ye say well, for so I am,’—the 
probable emendation, ‘ Ye say ill, for so I am not’); and to limit the 
idea of magistracy altogether, no less than the functions of the 
magistrate, to the suppression of disturbance in the manufacturing 
districts. 

Nor would I myself use the word ‘ Master’ in any but the most 
qualified sense, of any ‘ modern painter ;’ scarcely even of Turner, and 
not at all, except for convenience and as a matter of courtesy, of any 
workman of the pre-Raphaelite school, as yet. In such courtesy, only, 
let the masterless reader permit it me. 

I must endeavour first to give, as well as I can by description, 
some general notion of the subjects and treatment of the three 
pictures. 

Rossetti’s ‘ Annunciation’ differs from every previous conception 
of the scene known to me, in representing the angel as waking the 
Virgin from sleep to give her his message. The Messenger him- 
self also differs from angels as they are commonly represented, in not 
depending, for recognition of his supernatural character, on the inser- 
tion of bird’s wings at his shoulders. If we are to know him for an 
angel at all, it must be by his face, which is that simply of youthful, 
but grave, manhood. He is neither transparent in body, luminous in 
presence, nor auriferous in apparel ;—wears a plain, long, white robe, 
—casts a natural and undiminished shadow,—and, although there 
are flames beneath his feet, which upbear him, so that he does not 
touch the earth, these are unseen by the Virgin. 

She herself is an English, not a Jewish girl, of about sixteen or 
seventeen, of such pale and thoughtful beauty as Rossetti could best 
imagine for her; concerning which effort, and its degree of success, 
we will inquire farther presently. 

She has risen half up, not started up, in being awakened ; and is 
not looking at the angel, but only thinking, it seems, with eyes cast 
down, as if supposing herself in a strange dream. The morning light 
fills the room, and shows at the foot of her little pallet-bed, her em- 
broidery work, left off the evening before,—an upright lily. 

Upright, and very accurately upright, as also the edges of the 
piece of cloth in its frame,—as also the gliding form of the angel,—as 
also, in severe foreshortening, that of the Virgin herself. It has been 
studied, so far as it has been studied at all, from a very thin model; 
and the disturbed coverlid is thrown into confused angular folds, which 
admit no suggestion whatever of ordinary girlish grace. So that, to 
any spectator little inclined towards the praise of barren ‘ upright- 
nesse,’ and accustomed on the contrary to expect radiance in arch- 
angels, and grace in Madonnas, the first effect of the design must be 
extremely displeasing, and the first is perhaps, with most art-amateurs 
of modern days, likely to be the last. 
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+» Sub- The background of the second picture, (Millais’ ‘ Blind Girl’) is an 
—the open English common, skirted by the tidy houses of a well-to-do 
it the village in the cockney rural districts. I have no doubt the scene is 
f the a real one within some twenty miles from London, and painted mostly 
uring onthe spot. The houses are entirely uninteresting, but decent, trim, as 
human dwellings should be, and on the whole inoffensive—not ‘ cot- 
most tages,’ mind you, in any sense, but respectable brick-walled and slated 
ry and constructions, old-fashioned in the sense of ‘ old’ at, suppose, Bromley 
f any or Sevenoaks, and with a pretty little church belonging to them, 
only, its window traceries freshly whitewashed by order of the careful 
warden. 
ation, The common is a fairly spacious bit of ragged pasture, with a 
three couple of donkeys feeding on it, and a cow or two, and at the side of 
the public road passing over it, the blind girl has sat down to rest 
ption awhile. She is a simple beggar, not a poetical or vicious one ;—being 
x the peripatetic with musical instrument, she will, I suppose, come under 
him- the general term of tramp; a girl of eighteen or twenty, extremely 
1 not plain-featured, but healthy, and just now resting, as any one of us (a 
nser- would rest, not because she is much tired, but because the sun has i 
or an but this moment come out after a shower, and the smell of the grass 
hful, is pleasant. Li 
is in The shower has been heavy, and is so still in the distance, where i 
obe, an intensely bright double rainbow is relieved against the departing 
here thunder-cloud. The freshly wet grass is all radiant through and 
not through with the new sunshine; full noon at its purest, the very a 
donkeys bathed in the raindew, and prismatic with it under their i 
n or rough breasts as they graze ; the weeds at the girl’s side as bright as a a 
best Byzantine enamel, and inlaid with blue veronica ; her upturned face 
7€S8, all aglow with the light that seeks its way through her wet eyelashes, 
(wet only with the rain). Very quiet she is,—so quiet that a radiant 
d is butterfly has settled on her shoulder, and basks there in the warm sun. 
cast Against her knee, on which her poor instrument of musical beggary 
ght rests, (harmonium), leans another child, half her age—her guide ;— 
em indifferent, this one, either to sun or rain, only a little tired of waiting. 
No more than a half profile of her face is seen; and that is quite 
the expressionless, and not the least pretty. 
—— Both of these pictures are oil-paintings. The third, Mr. Burne 
cen Jones’s ‘ Bridal,’ is a small water-colour drawing, scarcely more than a 
el ; sketch ; but full and deep in such colour as it admits. Any careful 
ich readers of my recent lectures at Oxford know that I entirely ignore 
to the difference of material between oil and water as diluents of colour, 
ht- when I am examining any grave art question; nor shall I hereafter, 
ch- throughout this paper, take notice of it. Nor do I think it needful 
be to ask the pardon of any of the three artists for confining the reader’s 
urs 





attention at present to comparatively minor and elementary examples 
of their works. If I can succeed in explaining the principles involved 
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in them, their application by the reader will be easily extended to 
the enjoyment of better examples. 

This drawing of Mr. Jones’s, however, is far less representative 
of his scale of power than either of the two pieces already de- 
scribed, which have both cost their artists much care and time; 
while this little water-colour has been perhaps done in the course 
of a summer afternoon. It is only about seven inches by nine: 
the figures of the average size of Angelico’s on any altar predella ; 
and the heads, of those on an average Corinthian or Syracusan 
coin. The bride and bridegroom sit on a slightly raised throne at 
the side of the picture, the bride nearest us ; her head seen in profile, 
a little bowed. Before them, the three bridesmaids and their grooms- 
men dance in circle, holding each other’s hands, barefooted, and dressed 
in long dark blue robes. Their figures are scarcely detached from 
the dark background, which is a wilful mingling of shadow and light, 
as the artist chose to put them, representing, as far as I remember, 
nothing in particular. The deep tone of the picture leaves several of 
the faces in obscurity, and none are drawn with much care, not even 
the bride’s; but with enough to show that her features are at least 
as beautiful as those of an ordinary Greek goddess, while the depth 
of the distant background throws out her pale head in an almost 
lunar, yet unexaggerated, light ; and the white and blue flowers of her 
narrow coronal, though merely white and blue, shine, one knows not 
how, like gems. Her bridegroom stoops forward a little to look at 
her, so that we see his front face, and can see also that he loves 
her. 

Such being the respective effort and design of the three pictures, 
although I put by, for the moment, any question of their mechanical 
skill or manner, it must yet, I believe, be felt by the reader that, as 
works of young men, they contained, and even nailed to the Academy 
gates, a kind of Lutheran challenge to the then accepted teachers in 
all European schools of Art: perhaps a little too shrill and petulant 
in the tone of it, but yet curiously resolute and steady in its triple 
Fraternity, as of William of Burglen with his Melchthal and Stauf- 
facher, in the Grutli meadow, not wholly to be scorned by even the 
knightliest powers of the Past. 

We have indeed, since these pictures were first exhibited, become 
accustomed to many forms both of pleasing and revolting innova- 
tion : but consider, in those early times, how the pious persons who had 
always been accustomed to see their Madonnas dressed in scrupulously 
folded and exquisitely falling robes of blue, with edges embroidered 
in gold,—to find them, also, sitting under arcades of exquisitest archi- 
tecture by Bernini,—and reverentiy to observe them receive the 
angel’s message with their hands folded on their breasts in the most 
graceful positions, and the missals they had been previously studying 
laid open on their knees, (see my own outline from Angelico of the 
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‘Ancilla Domini,’ the first plate of the fifth volume of Modern Painters ; 
—consider, I repeat, the shock to the feelings of all these delicately 
minded persons, on being asked to conceive a Virgin waking from her 
sleep on a pallet bed, in a plain room, startled by sudden words and 
ghostly presence which she does not comprehend, and casting in her 
mind what manner of Salutation this should be. 

Again, consider, with respect to the second picture, how the 
learned possessors of works of established reputation by the ancient 
masters, classically catalogued as ‘landscapes with figures;’ and 
who held it for eternal, artistic law that such pictures should 
either consist of a rock, with a Spanish chestnut growing out 
of the side of it, and three banditti in helmets and big feathers 
on the top, or else of a Corinthian temple, built beside an arm 
of the sea; with the Queen of Sheba beneath, preparing for em- 
barkation to visit Solomon,—the whole properly toned down with 
amber varnish :-—imagine the first consternation, and final wrath, 
of these cognoscenti, at being asked to contemplate, deliberately, 
and to the last rent of her ragged gown, and for principal object in a 
finished picture, a vagrant who ought at once to have been sent to the 
workhouse ; and some really green grass and blue flowers, as they 
actually may any day be seen on an English common-side. 

And finally, let us imagine, if imagination fail us not, the far 
more wide and weighty indignation of the public, accustomed always 
to see its paintings of marriages elaborated in Christian propriety and 
splendour ; with a bishop officiating, assisted by a dean and an arch- 
deacon ; the modesty of the bride expressed by a veil of the most ex- 
pensive Valenciennes, and the robes of the bridesmaids designed by 
the perfectest of Parisian artists, and looped up with stuffed robins 
orother such tender rarities ;—think with what sense of hitherto un- 
heard-of impropriety, the British public must have received a picture 
of a marriage, in which the bride was only crowned with flowers,— 
at which the bridesmaids danced barefoot,—and in which nothing 
was known, or even conjecturable, respecting the bridegroom, but his 
love ! 

Such being the manifestly opponent and agonistic temper of these 
three pictures (and admitting, which I will crave the reader to do 
for the nonce, their real worth and power to be considerable), it surely 
becomes a matter of no little interest to see what spirit it is that 
they have in common, which, recognised as revolutionary in the minds 
of the young artists themselves, caused them, with more or less of 
firmness, to constitute themselves into a society, partly monastic, 
pertly predicatory, called ‘ Pre-Raphaelite :’ and also recognised as such, 
with indignation, by the public, caused the youthfully didactic 
society to be regarded with various degrees of contempt, passing into 
anger (as of offended personal dignity), and embittered farther, among 
certain classes of persons, even into a kind of instinctive abhorrence. 

Vor. IV.—No. 21. 3 P 
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I believe the reader will discover, on reflection, that there is really 
only one quite common and sympathetic impulse shown in these three 
works, otherwise so distinct in aim and execution. And this fraternal 
link he will, if careful in reflection, discover to be an effort to repre- 
sent, so far as in these youths lay either the choice or the power, 
things as they are, or were, or may be, instead of, according to the 
practice of their instructors and the wishes of their public, things as 
they are not, never were, and never can be: this effort being founded 
deeply on a conviction that it is at first better, and finally more 
pleasing, for human minds to contemplate things as they are, than as 
they are not. 

Thus, Mr. Rossetti, in this and subsequent works of the kind, 
thought it better for himself and his public to make some effort 
towards a real notion of what actually did happen in the car- 
penter’s cottage at Nazareth, giving rise to the subsequent tradi- 
tions delivered in the Gospels, than merely to produce a variety in 
the pattern of Virgin, pattern of Virgin’s gown, and pattern of 
Virgin’s house, which had been set by the jewellers of the fifteenth 
century. 

Similarly, Mr. Millais, in this and other works of the kind, thought 
it desirable rather to paint such grass and foliage as he saw in Kent, 
Surrey, and other solidly accessible English counties, than to imitate 
even the most Elysian fields enamelled by Claude, or the gloomiest 
branches of Hades forest rent by Salvator: and yet more, to manifest 
his own strong personal feeling that the humanity, no less than the 
herbage, near us and around, was that which it was the painter’s duty 
first to portray ; and that, if Wordsworth were indeed right in feeling 
that the meanest flower that blows can give,—much more, for any 
kindly. heart it should be true that the meanest tramp that walks 
can give—‘ thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’ 

And if at first—or even always to careless sight—the third of 
these pictures seem opposite to the two others in the very point of 
choice, between what is and what is not; insomuch that while they 
with all their strength avouch realities, this with simplest confession 
dwells upon a dream,—yet in this very separation from them it sums 
their power and seals their brotherhood ; reaching beyond them to 
the more perfect truth of things, not only that once were,—not only 
that now are,—but which are the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever ;—the love, by whose ordaining the world itself and al) that 
dwell therein, live, and move, and have their being; by which the 
Morning stars rejoice in their courses—in which the virgins of death- 
less Israel rejoice in the dance—and in whose constancy the Giver of 
light to stars, and love to man, Himself is glad in the creatures of His 
hand,—day by new day proclaiming to His Church of all the ages, 
‘ As the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, so shall thy Lord rejoice 
over thee.’ 
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Such, the reader will find, if he cares to learn it, is indeed the 
purport and effort of these three designs—so far as, by youthful hands 
and in a time of trouble and rebuke, such effort could be brought to 

end. Of their visible weaknesses, with the best justice I may,— 
of their veritable merits with the best insight I may, and of the 
farther history of the school which these masters founded, I hope to 
be permitted to speak more under the branches that do not ‘ remember 
their green felicity ;’ adding a corollary or two respecting the other 
pieces of art above named ' as having taken part in the tenor of my 


country hours of idleness. 
Joun Ruskin. 


(To be continued.) 


1 May I in the meantime recommend any reader interested in these matters to 
obtain for himself such photographic representation as may be easily acquirable of 
the tomb of Ilaria? It is inthe north transept of the Cathedral of Lucca; and is 
certainly the most beautiful work existing by the master who wrought it,—Jacopo 


della Quercia. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVIVAL OF 
GREEK INDEPENDENCE. 


ConcLusIon. 


Ir is time that the half-promised sequel to an article which appeared 
in a previous number of this Review' should be prepared for publication. 
The paper in question had for its title the ‘ Revival of Greek Inde- 
pendence,’ and it closed with the battle of Navarino and the departure 
from Constantinople of the three ambassadors whom that event more 
immediately affected. What remains for narration in this article is 
the series of proceedings relative to that country which occurred be- 
tween the catastrophe of Navarino and the establishment of Hellenic 
territory as it still exists, inciuding a brief recurrence to some aute- 
cedent points. 

The instructions under which I left England in the autumn of 
1825 related chiefly to Russia, and more particularly, as the reader 
already knows, to the question of Greece. Their common object, in 
so far as it appeared capable of treatment at the time, was the resto- 
ration of peace either disturbed or threatened in the Levant. Peace 
in that quarter was disturbed by the Greek insurrection, and endan- 
gered to a further extent by certain claims of Russia offensive to Turkey. 
Insuperable obstacles, for the most part chargeable on weather, 
prevented my reaching Constantinople before the 27th of February, 
1826. Other instructions, occasioned by the death of the Emperor 
Alexander and the Duke of Wellington’s embassy, awaited me there. 
A later batch, under dates of the 10th and 14th of February, arrived 
-on the 9th of March. These last instructions were dictated by an 
apprehension of change in the imperial policy at St. Petersburg, and a 
consequent danger of impending hostilities. They imposed upon me 
the duty of acting without delay at the Porte, and pressing the 
admonitions of the Government with open and somewhat peremptory 
vehemence on the Sultan and his Ministers. 

This may be effectively illustrated by a few words from the 
authentic correspondence of the time. I was ordered to ask an 
audience of the Reis Effendi immediately on the receipt of the 
despatch dated the 10th of February, and ‘ to urge him in the most 
strenuous manner to obtain from the Divan an instant declaration 


1 Ninetcenth Century, August 1878. 
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of their readiness to treat for an accommodation with the Greeks 
upon any reasonable basis which the Ottoman Government might 
suggest.’ 

I was to send the declaration, if it could be obtained, with as 
little delay as possible, to the Duke of Wellington at St. Petersburg, 
and, if the Divan hesitated, ‘ to tell the Reis Effendi that the Porte 
was not to reckon upon Great Britain as an ally in a war undertaken 
against the Porte by Russia for the protection of the Greeks.’ 

Another important subject occunied several pages of the same 
despatch, namely, the intelligence, communicated to Mr. Canning by 
Couut Lieven, the Russian ambassador in London, of a plan enter- 
tained by the Pasha of Egypt and the Porte for transferring the 
Christian population of the Morea to the banks of the Nile, and 
replacing them by a Mussulman population from the same quarter. 
‘Great Britain,’ says the instruction, ‘ will not permit the execution 
of a system of depopulation which exceeds the permitted violences 
of war, and transgresses the conventional restraints of civilisation.’ 

This I was ordered to declare to the Porte ‘in the most distinct 
terms, provided there was reason to believe that the intelligence in 
question derived sufficient confirmation either from reliable sources 
or from positive facts. 

The communications which ensued between the British Embassy 
and the Ottoman Minister were anything but satisfactory. The 
Porte, in reply to every urgent inquiry, assumed an air of indignant 
innocence, but shrank at the same time from giving a clear unques- 
tionable denial of the charge. Ibrahim Pasha conducted his opera- 
tions in Greece with that degree of unsparing cruelty which justified 
the worst suspicions, but no overt act was traced to him with the 
effect of proving that he had adopted the alleged plan. 

Much mere, say a volume, might be written to explain in full 
the discussions and transactions of the year now treated of; but 
articles of a review have their allotted, though somewhat elastic, 
limits, and it is time to go forward instead of lingering to no good 
purpose over a bygone period. 

It is right, nevertheless, to premise that the negotiations, or 
rather the efforts to produce them, conducted by one or more of the 
embassies, covered a space of twenty-one months, including the 
suppression of the Janissaries and the Turco-Russian conference at 
Ackerman, on the conclusion of which M. de Ribeaupierre arrived at 
Constantinople as envoy, and his appearance in this character seemed 
to announce the restoration of a durable peace between the Czar and 
the Sultan. The limited functions of chargé @affaires had been 
previously exercised by Monsieur Minciacky, who left no reason to 
doubt his having given what little support his position allowed to 
the steps I had to take at the Porte in obedience to my instructions. 
The Greeks meanwhile, impelled by a sense of increased weakness, 
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were anxious to take refuge from despair under British mediation, and 
the Turks were resolved in similar degree to stand out for a complete 
suppression of their resistance by force of arms. The Sultan gathered 
strength to this resolution from the sympathies of Austria, and the 
ill-concealed language of the Internuncio in favour of Turkish un- 
willingness to take our offers into friendly consideration. 

Intrigues, which have since come to light with the force of con- 
viction, were secretly on foot, and tended, no doubt, to stimulate that 
political obstinacy which in fact needed no such aid, as its resistance 
to the battle of Navarino and the retirement of the ambassadors 
sufficiently proved. 

It is not at all unlikely that the latter event was invested with a 
deceptive colouring by the agents of intrigue. Their dupes were not 
long in discovering the fallacy and lamenting its effects. They per- 
ceived, when it was too late, that they had thrown away their last 
chance, nay, their best prospect of bringing the war to a close on 
moderate terms, and avoiding its extension to other more powerful 
and dangerous adversaries. The allies wished to relieve the insurgent 
Greeks from Turkish misrule by peaceable means; but it was their 

-determination at any cost to preserve the lawful trade of nations in 
the Levant waters from piracy and every other kind of violent and 
injurious interruption. 

On the 8th of December, rather more than six weeks after the 
destruction of the Turkish fleet, when every hope of a peaceful issue 
by diplomacy was exhausted, the French and British embassies em- 
barked. The Russians followed a few days later. The application 
for passports had been rejected by the Porte. The French were the 
first on board. The English party, including of course the ambassa- 
dor and his family, had to find their way after dark to the two small 
mercantile vessels hired for their voyage. A fresh north wind with 
rain had the good effect of screening them from public notice, and 
giving them a quick night-passage to the Dardanelles, where the 
Pasha in command received our compliments with courtesy, and 
allowed us to pursue our exodus without a moment’s detention. In 
spite of much talk about the danger of meeting with pirates in the 
Archipelago, we got safely to Smyrna, where a frigate commanded by 
Captain Crofton was in waiting to receive and convey us into smoother 
waters. Communication with the Greeks on our part was out of the 
question, but it was satisfactory to know that recent events had re- 
lieved them for the time from any immediate attack by the Turkish 
forces. The relief had not come too soon. They were so reduced in 
means and hopes, that the terms of peace they were ready to accept 
might have favoured my offers of mediation at the Porte, if, taken 
as proofs of weakness, they had not confirmed the Sultan in his 
resolution to stand out against every specific overture short of absolute 
submission. 
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That precious breathing-time, which had been afforded to Greece 
by the mutiny and suppression of the Janissaries, was preceded by an 
outbreak of plague, moderate in character and extent, but alarming 
enough to make communication more or less a matter of danger, and 
consequently to slacken the flow of public business, which in Turkey 
is never remarkable for its rapidity. Cases of the fatal disease had 
occurred in a street adjoining the British Embassy, and it had become 
necessary to adopt the usual measures of restriction on personal inter- 
course, and the fumigation of everything wanted from without for 
domestic use. Ambassadors were not exempted from this inconvenient 
operation, and it fell to my lot to undergo the unsavoury process on 
my return from a visit to the Turkish prison, or Bagnio, as it was 
called. This touch of a well-known calamity is memorable as having 
been the last appearance of plague at Constantinople, or indeed in 
Egypt, where it was thought to originate, as it did to all appearance 
in the time of Pericles, its illustrious victim. 

The homeward voyage was lengthened by a visit to Malta and a 
much longer stay at Corfu, where it was natural to expect, from day 
to day, that despatches indicating the views of Government would 
shortly arrive. On failure of this expectation no course remained but to 
proceed overland without further delay. The Ministry, meanwhile, 
had undergone a considerable change. The Duke of Wellington had 
become the head of a new combination ; Lord Dudley was Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. The cause of Greek independence seemed to 
have gained nothing by the change. ‘ Untoward’ was the epithet 
attached ex cathedré to the battle of Navarino. Russia, on the other 
hand, was preparing for war with Turkey. What line would be taken 
by England was by no means clear to public conception. The 
Russian declaration of war took place in April. For its cause or 
excuse the Emperor Nicholas was at liberty to plead the language 
employed by Sultan Mahmoud in a proclamation issued after the 
departure of the ambassadors from Constantinople. That the Sultan 
was ill advised in taking so hazardous a step, can hardly be doubted 
when the consequences, fatal as they were to his policy, are taken 
into consideration. It is reasonable enough to suppose that he was 
led into that mistake by the intrigues of those who were alien to the 
triple convention, although there was ample ground in the Sultan’s 
character to account for any degree of intemperance on his part. Be 
that as it may, the Russians, in declaring war pursuant to their own 
impulse, did not break off from the obligations imposed on them by 
their special alliance with France and England. The London Cabinet 
had to choose between a suspension of all proceedings calculated to 
carry their declared purpose into effect, and the adoption of some plan 
sufficient to obtain a practical armistice in the Morea. It was not 
easy to understand how there could be any hesitation on the subject. 
Russia of the Greek Church had agreed by treaty with Protestant 
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England and Catholic France to bring about a state of peace in the 
Levant which would have the effect of wresting Christian Greece 
from Mohammedan misrule. Was it possible for such an alliance to 
shrink in utter failure before the obstinate resistance of such an 
opponent, contending for so bad a cause? Our great captain was 
not long in taking his final resolution. He accepted the offer of 
France to send a powerful expedition into the Morea on behalf of the 
Alliance, and accordingly an army, rated at 20,000 strong, took up a 
position in that country under the command of Marshal Maison. 
Nothing could be more effective, with a view to peace, than such a 
measure, and nothing more generous and trustworthy than the conduct 
of the French Government throughout this trying period. England 
had no reason to regret the confidence she placed in her gallant ally. 

A few weeks later diplomatic measures were adopted in keeping 
with the military movement, and the action required for carrying 
them out was common to the three Powers. The position of Russia 
as a belligerent did not prevent M. Ribeaupierre from joining General 
Guilleminot and myself in the Bay of Poros, and acting in concert 
with his previous colleagues for the purpose which our respective 
instructions had jointly in view. 

At this point some little advantage may perhaps accrue from 
stating rather more particularly than heretofore in what manner or 
to what degree the abolition of the Janissaries and the Sultan’s con- 
sequent privation of troops had operated on the mind and relaxed 
energies of Greece. The insurgents could reasonably hope for a 
breathing-time, precious, even if short in its duration. The Greeks 
in their recent extremity had awakened sympathies which were not 
slow to produce an encouraging effect. The fall of Missolonghi had 
been attended with such heroic actions and such affecting circum- 
stances that their partisans in every country bestirred themselves to 
get assistance for them, either in money or in arms, provisions, and 
clothing. Their actual necessities concurred with their prospective 
hopes to animate their patriotic zeal. 

It was somewhat later, during the interval between the fall of 
Missolonghi and the signature of the triple convention, that the 
Greeks looked abroad for leaders capable of giving effect to the last 
remnant of their nearly exhausted means. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fabvier, a French officer of distinguished merit, had already the 
command of a portion of their reduced and disheartened troops. 
In their distress they turned towards the British Isles, and finally 
succeeded in obtaining the services of Lord Cochrane for their navy 
and of Colonel Church for their army. The former of these enter- 
prising commanders added, while in their service, but little to his 
brilliant reputation. The latter served his new country, as it may 
be called, long and usefully with the success of a Fabius rather than of 
a Cesar, and died in Athens at a very advanced age. 
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It remained for the Greeks to make a more important but also a 
more doubtful acquisition in the person of Count John Capo d’Istria. 
Before they came to any decision reference was made to my opinion, 
and, to say the truth, I encountered no small difficulty in making up 
my mind. The choice of a president in the very crisis of their affairs 
would probably determine the fortunes of the insurrection. Count 
Capo d’Istria had much to recommend him to their confidence. He 
possessed abilities above the common standard. Though self-taught, 
his knowledge was of the European cast. He had learned state- 
business and the art of diplomatic writing in a ready school. He 
had large intercourse with the statesmen of several countries. He had 
the credit of having promoted the Greek insurrection in its begin- 
ning, and of having sacrificed his position in Russia to that cause. 
Above all, he was a Greek, a Greek of the Ionian Islands, but still a 
Greek. With a full recognition of the advantages thus attached to 
his person, my previous acquaintance with him called for a close con- 
sideration before his titles to the entire confidence of Greece could be 
admitted. I knew that with plausible manners and an habitual air 
of candour he joined a natural finesse which bordered occasionally on 
deception. I knew that he could hate free England and serve 
despotic Russia at the same time. I thought it by no means 
impossible that he might be a Greek in sentiment and not the less 
a Russian by position. If prepared to act with independence, he 
would not only risk the loss of his claim to Russian support, but he 
would also be liable to the cravings of personal ambition, for the 
indulgence of which the character of the Greeks and the condition of 
their country would offer abundant temptations. 

The two scales of the balance were thus brought to an equipoise. 
But a necessity, which could not with safety be thrown aside, caused 
the former of them to preponderate. The Greeks stood in need of a 
foreigner to direct their counsels, first, for the purpose of overruling 
their internal factions, and, secondly, for that of linking their course 
of operations with the established practice of Europe. Count Capo 
d'Istria was to all appearance the only foreign statesman whose 
qualities and circumstances at all corresponded with the required 
conditions. It was an obvious conclusion that the Greeks would 
act wisely in offering him the Presidency, and hence the offer being 
made was graciously accepted and carried duly into effect after an 
interval of several months. 

The Count was in function as President when the three representa- 
tives reached their field of conference at or off the insular village of 
Poros. It was a part of their duty to consult with him, or rather to 
obtain information by his means respecting the actual condition and 
future prospects of Greece. The President lived on shore, where also 
the Russian Plenipotentiary fixed his abode. The French and English 
ambassadors stayed on board their respective ships. An armistice, 
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not established by convention, but existing de facto, prevailed through- 
out the Morea. The securities for its duration were the French army 
on shore, and the English squadron either in the harbour of Navarino 
or near it. The Greeks had a small force on the continent not far 
from Missolonghi. Athens remained in possession of the Turks. The 
Russian forces were invading Turkey on the Danubian side of the 
Black Sea. England and France were still in a state of formal peace 
with the Porte, and the Dutch ambassador at Constantinople was the 
depositary of our mercantile interests in Turkey. 

The situation had little to recommend it in point of convenience. 
As the season advanced, our communications were occasionally inter- 
rupted by strong gales of wind and other forms of inclement weather. 
Our Russian colleague had the double advantage of being on dry 
land and near the President, who was himself very ill lodged in a 
very small town, but neither of them could entirely avoid his share 
in the common fund of troubles. 

Such, in short, was the state of affairs, and the position of those 
who were called upon to lay the foundations of a new Greece, and also 
to suppress an old cause of disturbance in the Eastern world. The 
task, in itself by no means an easy one, was rendered more difficult 
by the character and relations, and not impossibly by the views, of him 
to whom we were bound to look for information and friendly assist- 
ance. He stood like a party wall between those who owned his autho- 
rity and those who were commissioned to mature their independence. 
It was evident that dislike of our interference overpowered his sense 
of its usefulness and necessity. The failure of our endeavours would 
have been no disappointment to him. He let fall occasional doubts 
of our competency, and showed a constant unwillingness to supply 
those local statistics which he was best qualified to obtain, and which 
we required in order to adopt a sound and equitable opinion. It 
became necessary to control these tendencies of his mind by some 
display of determination on our side. We gave therefore a peremptory 
tone to our requisitions, and I did not hesitate to declare that as 
Venice, the source of his titular distinction, had been raised upon 
piles, so would we have papers whereon to build the reviving State 
of Greece. Week after week passed away before we could obtain the 
desired particulars, and during the tedious interval we had no resource 
but to talk over our respective impressions and to familiarise our- 
selves with the more prominent features of our appointed work. 

Meanwhile the symptoms of returning peace grew stronger with 
every day, and it soon became evident that a large portion of the 
French army then occupying the Morea could be recalled without a 
shadow of imprudence. Such part of it as Marshal Maison on his 
retirement left in the country was quite sufficient for any supposable 
contingency, and I repeat that the confidence reposed in France by 
her allies was fully justified. 
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Count Capo d’Istria appears to have thought it a pity that even 
this reduced force should remain idle. He proposed to the French 
commander that it should be employed, together, no doubt, with a 
Greek detachment, in a tempting attack on Athens and its unsus- 
pecting garrison of Turks. The proposal was not rejected, and even 
our admiral, to judge from his language in private, was inclined to 
favour its acceptance. It would seem that the Count had reserved 
me for his latest dupe ; and when I told him frankly, in reply to his 
overture, that an enterprise so objectionable under the circumstances 
could meet with no countenance from me, he threw himself back in 
his chair and had not a word to say. It is indeed difficult to imagine 
how he could have thought a British ambassador capable of taking 
part in a surprise at the very best so unfair and inconsistent with the 
political situation. For him it was natural enough, in the spirit of 
a Greek President, or in the interest of belligerent Russia, to covet 
the possession of Athens, nor would the success of the scheme have 
been at variance with the personal feelings of most Englishmen ; but 
neither France nor England was at war with the Porte, our negotia- 
tions were directed to a peaceful settlement, and the armistice, which 
prevailed de facto, spread an wgis of honour over the position of the 
Turks. My refusal was sure to be approved at home, and it soon 
came out that the Government of France had put an immediate veto 
on their officer’s too genial compliance. 

After a term of several weeks, which was almost as trying to 
health as to patience, we succeeded in obtaining as large an amount of 
information as we could hope to derive from the country in its dis- 
ordered, not to say distracted, condition. A natural want of confidence 
in the efficiency of such loose materials restrained us insensibly from 
bringing our impressions to a decisive issue. Weariness at length 
brought on the desired conclusion. Early one morning, after a night 
of broken sleep, I came to the resolution of urging my colleagues to 
join in giving a formal character to our repeated discussions and 
preparatory deliberations. No time was lost in acting on this sug- 
gestion. A sketch was drawn up in the form of articles declaring 
our joint opinion on the several points which had to be settled for 
the pacification of Greece. They were not many all together, and 
those of most importance could be counted on the fingers of a single 
hand. 

It was evident that the relative situation of the contending 
parties could only be one of territorial separation. The limits of 
independent Greece and its form of government were the questions 
of most difficulty. With respect to the latter we had to consider 
whether it would be best to advise the creation of a monarchy, or that 
of a republic, single or confederate in its constitution. Regarding 
the former, what extent of territory would it be suitable to propose 
for the insurgent Greeks withdrawn from Turkish rule, and endowed 
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with the rights of a separate Power? Was the Porte to be mulcted 
to the degree of abandoning all that part of its dominions wherein the 
insurgent banner had been raised, or would it be enough to establish 
Greek independence within the more classical circumscription of 
Hellas, the Peloponnesus, and the central islands of the Archipelago? 

Considerations of the gravest character affected each and all of 
these propositions. The Greeks who had defied the Porte were 
comparatively few and poor. How could they support the charge of 
a royal Court with all its attendant requirements? Yet they had 
need of an imposing authority, of a government adapted to their 
wants, their weaknesses, their passions, and their obligations, capable 
at once of fostering their good and restraining their evil tendencies, 
of forming them into a community progressive by means of industry, 
and inoffensive on principle. Democratic or republican forms were 
little calculated to secure their internal peace, to conciliate the good 
will of their neighbours, or to fit them for acquiring the confidence 
of Europe. On the whole, therefore, our conclusion rested on a form 
of government kingly in principle, if not by name, subject of course 
to constitutional limitations leading to gradual enlargement, and 
consigned to a chief magistrate selected, whether to wear a crown or 
a princely coronet, from among the families of foreign royalty. 

The question of territorial extent was obviously subject in a 
greater degree to the consent of that sovereign from whom the 
sacrifice would have to be exacted. Every State is naturally averse 
to any curtailment of its dominions, and the Sultan lay under a 
religious obligation to maintain, if possible, the integrity of his. 
A cession of territory would, moreover, be doubly repugnant to his 
feelings when made in favour of subjects set up at his very door in 
all the pride of triumphant rebellion, and sheltered by the protection 
of Christian Powers allied with his normal and ever-encroaching 
rival. If peace and a remission of the Eastern danger were really 
the chief objects in pursuit, we were bound in reason to put some 
measure to our demands. We were not at liberty to take for our 
only guides the admiration of Hellenic genius, or sympathy com- 
pounded of religion and humanity. 

Such, no doubt, were the sentiments prevailing more or less in 
Downing Street, and therefore both duty and prudence appeared to 
circumscribe my sphere of action. It was thought at first that if the 
future territory of Greece included to the north the sites of 
Thermopyle on one side and of Actium on the other, and to the south 
and east the Morea together with those islands where a Greek 
population abounded, as much would be obtained as the London 
Conference was likely to approve, or the Ottoman authorities could 
be persuaded to cede. In the course of discussion this outline under- 
went a considerable change. It was deemed preferable to propose an 
extension of the northern line of frontier to the mountain range 
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which divides Thessaly from the district of Zeitoun. The reasons for 
this enlargement were mainly geographical, and we had the advantage 
of the French ambassador’s opinion in support of it. General 
Guilleminot having applied himself to the study of geography, and 
published a complete map of Greece, his suggestions carried with 
them a personal weight in addition to the consideration derived from 
his official character. Reference to papers of this period laid before 
Parliament a short time ago will enable the reader to judge in what 
degree the diplomatic triumvirate went into the subjects committed 
to their inquiry, and how far their opinions were borne out by the 
reasons and arguments they detailed collectively to explain them. 

Our labours came to an end in the latter half of December, and 
on Christmas Day His Majesty’s frigate, the ‘ Dryad,’ in which I 
had taken my full share of numerous conferences with their comple- 
ment of simultaneous protocols and subsequent reports, was tossing 
about in sight of Malta, escorted by troops of thunderclouds and 
flashes of lightning. From Malta, after a pause of some few days, 
the good ship found its way through the Straits of Messina to Naples, 
where I completed my communications with the Government at 
home, and had leisure to recruit my health in the delightful climate 
of that fascinating city. 

Whether at Poros or at Naples, the official correspondence had 
not always the smooth flow of an unruffled stream. The operation of 
raising Greece from its bed of ruinous exhaustion had some resem- 
blance to that of replacing a foundered vessel, like the ‘ Eurydice,’ on 
the surface of the sea. Opinions would vary as to the method of 
applying the requisite power ; at times the hauling forces might not 
work in the same line, or the ropes might be entangled, or the pulleys 
found unequal to their task. Apart from figurative expressions, the 
Greeks, embodied in their President, had naturally put in their 
claim to a much greater extent of territory than the grounds of their 
pretension warranted, and the Russian Envoy at times held language 
which sounded like the preface toa serious divergence in the views 
of the triple alliance. The mention of Candia in our joint report 
from Poros was also a cause of unpleasant disagreement, although it 
had not been recommended as a part of the emancipated domain, but 
only named as an outside object fit for unprejudiced consideration. 

There are traces in the unpublished despatches of a rather 
impatient wish among the authorities in London to discover some 
opening for a more immediate renewal of negotiations with the Porte. 
There is also evidence in the same chapter of correspondence that no 
symptoms but of Mahmoud’s unsbaken resistance to every proposal of 
the Alliance could be detected at Constantinople. In justice to the 
Sultan’s conduct it must be admitted that, if the sequel proved 
its flagrant imprudence, the resolution displayed in standing out 
against the destruction at Navarino, the departure of the embassies, 
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and the war with Russia, did credit in no common degree to his 
Highness’s spirit and strength of mind. 

My personal connection with the affairs of Greece was now on the 
eve of coming to a close, which bore an appearance of finality, though 
in course of time it turned out to be only a passing interruption, 
There was no possibility of disguising a certain mistrust of me and 
my political inclinations entertained at the Foreign Office by its 
actual chief. There was also on my side a misgiving as to the policy 
of our Government with respect to Greece in its future relations with 
Turkey. This twofold motive for seeking to bring the position into 
a clearer light prevailed with me to take a decisive step for that 
purpose. I wrote to Lord Aberdeen in consequence, and stated dis- 
tinctly my readiness to return to Constantinople and carry out his 
instructions, provided the Conference of London approved and adopted 
in substance the unanimous opinions submitted as definite results of 
the conference at Poros. In the contrary case he was to understand 
that I should prefer retiring from the embassy, and, not to waste time, 
I consulted the public interests by placing my conditional resigna- 
tion at his disposal. The answer arrived without any unnecessary 
delay. It announced the acceptance of the Poros conclusions by the 
superior Conference of London, and also the appointment of Sir 
Robert Gordon as my successor to the embassy at Constantinople. 
The surprise occasioned by this contradictory decision was relieved by 
an item of additional information, to wit, that liberty to consider any 
counter proposals from the Porte was reserved to each member of the 
Alliance. 

The latitude thus given to the approaching negotiation had its 
intended effect. The northern frontier of Greece was thrown back 
to the line originally talked of, but not, it must be allowed, without 
an important compensation by the establishment of what remained 
to Greece in a state of unqualified independence. 

Many pages of despatch are compressed into this brief statement, 
in the hope of conveying a general impression of the truth to the 
reader’s mind without taxing his indulgence to the point of weari- 
ness. 

While Naples is still the scene of these reminiscences, mention 
may fitly be made of an illustrious person to whom the opportunity 
was offered of assuming the sovereignty of Greece with the sanction 
of the three allied Powers. Among the distinguished foreigners then 
residing there was Prince Leopold, who kindly permitted me to see 
him from time to time. On one occasion he did me the honour of 
asking what I thought of his accepting the crown in question. The 
answer was naturally suggested by the circumstances of Greece 
emerging languidly from a state of almost absolute depression, and 
the chances in prospect of its recovery and eventual aggrandisement. 
Manifold privations and difficulties would have to be encountered 
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for a season more or less protracted, but a prize of most attractive 
yalue loomed out in the distance, and a man’s own heart could alone 
be his adviser in a case composed of such divergent elements. The 
whole world knows what kind of decision was ultimately taken by the 
Prince, and we also know how much reason the Greeks have had to 
look with envy on the Belgians. 

It was thought by many at the time that Capo d’Istria had turned 
the scale in Prince Leopold’s mind by holding up to him the proffered 
kingdom in its darkest colours. There may be some truth in this 
conjecture, but the naked facts were sufficient to discourage a man in 
whose high qualities consummate prudence and judicious firmness 
were more conspicuous than the spirit of daring enterprise. 

Greece was a dead letter to me till the early part of 1831. In the 
interval a great change of administration had taken place. Lord Grey 
had succeeded to the Duke of Wellington, Lord Palmerston had taken 
the direction of the Foreign Department. It was proposed by him 
that I should go on a special mission to Constantinople. His object 
was to obtain an additional extent of territory for the new independent 
State. The line of frontier recommended at Poros and sanctioned by 
the London Conference had not been finally confirmed by the Porte’s 
assent. The Sultan had narrowed the proposed territory by agreement 
with the French and English ambassadors, and there was reason to 
believe that the latter in acceding to his Highness’s requisition only 
carried out the instructions of his Government. Lord Palmerston 
deemed it advisable to correct the lapse, and the task of realising his 
wish was not only consistent with my personal opinions, but one 
which from antecedent circumstances seemed naturally to devolve on 


























me. 

I made my preparations accordingly, and as soon as the instruc- 
tions were ready took leave. At my last interview with the Secretary 
of State I could not conceal my decided apprehension that the terms 
to be proposed would prove insufficient. Sir James Graham was 
present; but neither he nor his colleague could suggest any additional 
means of surmounting the difficulty. 

It was already the month of November before I was at liberty to 
start. A boisterous passage across the Channel and a journey impeded 
at times by the inclemency of the season brought me with no un- 
necessary delay to Naples, and then on to Brindisi, where a frigate 
commanded by Captain Grey waited to receive me. I lost no time in 
embarking, and soon reached Corfu, whence the Lord High Commis- 
sioner’s barque conveyed me to Corinth. The rest of my journey to 
Napoli di Romania, the temporary seat of the Greek Government, 
was performed on horseback. 

That part of the Morea which I crossed on my road thither was 
the very type of desolation. A few scattered flocks of sheep, here and 
there a ruined cottage or a herdsman’s hovel, a stray horse or a lean 
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donkey, some little wood in the valleys, and a watercourse marked by 
aquatic shrubs were the only visible signs of a country either inhabited 
or capable of habitation. The plain of Argos, as I descended in the 
evening from the hills, presented a field of greater promise; but the 
light was too faint for observation, and it had sunk into a settled 
gloom before the arch of the town gate at Napoli echoed to my horse’s 
feet. 

The struggle for independence which left such melancholy traces 
of its fury had ceased. Turk and Greek were at peace with each 
other. But Greek was at war with Greek. The Morea, freed from 
its turbaned oppressor, was the scene of civil conflict. Two hostile 
parties were in presence, one composed of the adroy@oves or local 
natives and headed by Coletti, whose main strength lay in his 
mountain followers of more than doubtful character, the other having 
the prestige of government, but also more of the foreign and doctrinal 
element than suited the wild habits and lawless notions of the Pelecari 
and their chief. Coletti had served in the Court of Ali Pasha of 
Yanina, no very strict school of morality ; he was in high credit with 
the French, and a reputation, by no means undeserved, for bravery 
and intelligence gave hima plausible title to their support. The 
ruling President of Greece at this time was Count Agostino Capo 
d’Istria, a younger brother of Count John, who had fallen not long 
before by the hand of an enthusiastic assassin. His abilities were not 
of a superior cast, and his leaning towards Russia, though it procured 
him the favour of that power, diminished what little claim he 
possessed to the confidence of his country. The influence of England 
was exerted to prevent a collision between the adverse forces, but it 
made no impression on the Government, and, right or wrong, the 
insurgents held out for the redress of their grievances. Some 
skirmishing took place near Argos, and there was bloodshed, but not 
enough to produce any positive result. Walking one day for exercise 
on the road to Argos, I met a horseman with blood streaming down 
his leg. ‘What has happened to you, my friend?’ I said, and he 
answered in Greek, ‘ There is war, sir!’ and war indeed there was 
of that kind which checks all wholesome progress without creating 
any remedial energy. Very sad, but what could be done? I added 
my efforts to those of Mr. Dawkins, our Minister in Greece. All 
was unavailing. The Government, if it deserved that name, had no 
ears for any suggestion coming from beyond its own restricted circle. 
Finally an appeal to the Conference in London was our only resource. 
I drew up a statement of what I had urged in vain upon the President’s 
consideration, and after sending it to Lord Palmerston resumed my 
journey to Constantinople. 

I found the ‘ Actzon’ at anchor in the Dardanelles. Captain 
Grey had completed his voyage from Napoli in less time than it 
took the ‘ Alban,’ a small steamer placed at my disposal by the kind- 
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ness of Admiral Hotham, to carry me from one coast to the other. 
I was at liberty to choose between sail and steam. Experience of 
long detentions from the prevalence of northerly winds induced me 
to favour the latter. ‘Have you plenty of coal?’ I said to the 
‘Alban’s’ commander as we passed up the Straits. ‘Yonder are 
piles of wood; shall we take a supply on board?’ ‘ Quite unneces- 
sary,’ was the reply; and on we steamed far away from the ‘ Actzon.’ 
When alone in the Sea of Marmora our captain discovered that his 
coal would not last. I was walking on deck when he apprised me 
of this dilemma. I naturally reminded him of the wood. ‘ How 
came it,’ I asked, ‘ that you declined my suggestion?’ ‘ He had not 
been able,’ he replied,‘ to gauge the coal.’ ‘How much is left ?’ 
‘Enough for three bours, perhaps a little more.’ I looked around : 
the coast was scarcely visible. ‘Which is the nearest point!’ 
‘Sulini, I believe, there on the horizon.’ ‘ Steer a direct course to it,’ 
I added, and turned away. This was done, and our coal just served 
to reach the place. I was so disgusted that I left the steamer, and 
proceeded to Constantinople on horseback. The Turks pulled an old 
battery to pieces, and the stakes it furnished gave fuel to the 
‘Alban’s’ boiler. But neither did the ‘ Alban’ nor myself arrive be- 
fore the ‘Acton.’ It amused me to think how my reliance on 
steam, as the vanquisher of sail, had been defeated. 

I was now on the scene of action. My colleagues in the ap- 
proaching negotiation were the Russian Minister and the French 
chargé @affaires. We had to deal with a Turkish Reis Effendi un- 
known to me. His name I have forgotten. The Russian was Mon- 
sieur de Bontéineff, the Frenchman Monsieur de Varennes—both 
very estimable members of diplomacy, and no less anxious than 
myself to obtain the Porte’s consent to our proposals. 

I have already stated my apprehension that the terms I had to 
offer, and theirs were the same, would not suffice to carry our point. 
Swayed by a religious feeling, the Turks will never cede territory 
except under the pressure of positive necessity. The Greeks are the 
last to whom they would willingly make a sacrifice of that kind. To 
sell any portion of the land acquired by their ancestors under the 
shade of the Prophet’s banner is, in their view, a shame and a sacrilege. 
Moreover, the amount of purchase money to be paid by Greece in 
return for the required cession was limited, and of little value but 
what it derived from the guarantee of the Allies. So deep was my 
conviction of its insufficiency that I looked about for some additional 
means, if possibly such could be found, for overcoming the scruples of 
the Porte. It happened that just at this time Mehemet Ali was 
acting in a manner to make him more than usually an object of 
suspicion at Constantinople. I had heard something of this, jealousy 
in Greece, and fresh information showed that the fear of danger from 
Egypt might be expected to work powerfully on the; Sultan’s. mind. 
Vou. [IV.—No. 21. $Q 
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The occasion was not to be neglected, and I was fortunate enough to 
find a secret channel by which impressions derived from that source 
might be made to favour our proposals. In a quarter of Stamboul 
called the Fanal, there lived a Greek, with whom I had been long 
acquainted. He possessed that sort of talent which, used with much 
patient and timid discretion, had gradually earned him a position of 
some consequence among the leading Turks, and even a degree of 
influence at the Seraglio. I had reason to believe him well disposed 
towards English interests, at least so far as they might tally with his 
own. I made up my mind, therefore, to throw out a line for his co- 
operation ; but it was necessary to proceed with great circumspection. 
The slightest alarm given to his timidity would be certain to shut 
him up, if not to make him a dangerous confidant. A friendly com- 
munication took place, and we agreed to meet. His house, at some 
considerable distance up the ‘Golden Horn,’ was to be the scene of 
our interview. I promised to go at night, and he undertook to send 
his own boat for my conveyance. The night appointed for my visit 
chanced to be one of the most boisterous. A strong north gale with 
driving rain blew down the harbour. I had to walk no small distance 
to the water, and then to embark alone on its troubled waves. On 
board I crouched under my umbrella in utter darkness, and shivered 
to the blasts that rushed over it. The return was only so far better 
that the wind no longer beat against our faces. 

My conversation with the agent in question led to a satisfactory 
understanding between us. He engaged to work in my favour with 
the Sultan ; I displayed a readiness to consult his Majesty’s wishes to 
the full length of my tether. A confidential intercourse under his 
auspices could be maintained simultaneously with the official negotia- 
tion. Secrecy was an indispensable condition, and the port now 
brought into view could only be approached by delicate steering 
among rocks and quicksands. On the one side, I should have to act _ 
independently of my colleagues, whose knowledge of the plan would 
insure a failure, on the other to awake the Sultan’s hopes of eventual 
assistance from England without committing my government or 
compromising my own character. Negotiations in Turkey, whether 
open or secret, are not apt to move by rail. Months were consumed 
in the twofold process by which I hoped to attain the desired end. 
We were deep in July before we arrived at the goal, nor did I get rid 
of the cough, which had crowned my nocturnal adventure, until I 
anchored once more in the waters of Napoli di Romania, and imbibed 
the rays of a southern sun. 

It would answer no good purpose to explore the labyrinth of 
papers and conferences which encumbered the pathway to a successful 
issue. They differed little from other negotiations of the day. Inci- 
dents are more significant, and to them, however few, I shall confine 
my attention. One Reis Effendi died under suspicions of poison. 
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His successor gave us no end of trouble. I stood in need of every 
appliance to obtain the requisite ascendency. One cause of difficulty 
had been foreseen in the very outset. The Grand Vizier was em- 
ployed on special business in one of the distant provinces, and I knew 
from experience that the Porte would be likely to use his absence as 
a pretext for reference and delay. I had drawn Lord Palmerston’s 
attention to the circumstance, and obtained his permission to send a 
confidential agent to the Vizier’s head-quarters.. Mr. David Urquhart, 
who was recommended to me on account of his personal acquaintance 
with the Minister, undertook the service, and gave me no reason to 
repent of the precautionary measure. I found it necessary to take 
the embassy into my own hands. The exercise of this power was 
left to my own discretion ; and though it caused me some regret 
to supersede the chargé affaires, I could not hesitate to do so in 
the interest of my negotiation. Turks revolt from the idea of two 
coexisting Kings of Brentford. A plurality of ships, on the con- 
trary, commands their respect, and I took care to have a sufii- 
cient number at my disposal from time to time. These were pre- 
cautions of an auxiliary nature. But a stumbling-block of large 
dimensions stood at the very door. I knew to a certainty that the 
acting interpreter was not to be trusted. I knew it, but could not 
venture to put him aside. More danger lay in suspending than in 
employing his services. I thought it best to have a frank explanation 
with him at once. Delicacy was out of the question. My opinion of 
his character was no secret. I told him at our first meeting in so 
many words that it was unchanged; that, nevertheless, I would not 
make a scandal without fresh cause; the sole test of his conduct in 
my judgment would be success; if my ship went down, his boat 
should infallibly share its fate. He bowed, and silently accepted the 
terms. My communications with the Porte continued to pass through 


_ him, but of those with the Sultan he had of course no hint whatever. 


The former took colour chiefly from the Ministers; the latter had less 
of outline, but a more substantial reality. In both departments the 
progress, if any, was step by step. The Sultan in his way fought as hard 
with me behind the scenes as his Ministers did with my colleagues 
and me in front of them. An appearance at least of concession 
in some particulars became a necessity. I yielded to the pressure so 
far as to consent that the new frontier line of Greece should be short- 
ened, without receding, by having its termini, east and west, at the 
respective Gulfs of Volo and Arta, the waters of both being thrown 
open to the trade and vessels of either State. This arrangement, to 
speak truly, involved a very small sacrifice, and with it the permanent 
advantage of a more complete separation. 

As soon as 2 complete understanding was effected with the Sultan, 
there remained the task of making its result acceptable to my col- 
leagues and working it, with their concurrence and with that of the 
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Turkish Plenipotentiaries, into the form of a regular convention. In 
the midst of one of our joint conferences, a messenger direct from the 
palace suddenly made his appearance, and announced the Sultan’s 
desire that we should agree to that conclusion which really seemed 
to promise satisfaction to all parties. Such an intimation could 
obviously have no binding effect on the representatives of the Alliance, 
but it created a general inclination to seek the solution of all re- 
maining difficulties in a fair consideration of his Majesty’s wishes, 
Thus it was that we at length reached our goal. The several points 
of agreement were thrown into a conventional form, and a final 
meeting was appointed for signing the document. 

We fondly imagined that cup and lip were now brought into 
contact, and that any apprehension of further disturbance would 
be entirely misplaced. Dés aliter visum. Our place of meeting 
was an imperial kiosk on the European side of the Bosphorus, half- 
way between Therapia and Yenikeui. We entered upon business 
soon after ten o’clock one morning, and broke up at four the next. 
There was an interval for dinner, and no doubt the pipe, as usual, 
played its part. The rest of the sixteen hours passed away on wings 
laden with cavil, expostulation, and complaint. Our Mussulman 
antagonist began by opening a fire of small shot upon our lines. 
From mere politeness we gave way on matters of no essential con- 
sequence. He took courage, and endeavoured to wring more serious 
concessions from us. Our refusal provoked him. He was reminded 
that we had met to sign, and not to dispute. He declared that he 
would rather cut off his right hand than put his signature to such a 
convention. We took the liberty of telling him that if he cut off 
one hand, he would still have to sign with the other. At last it 
became necessary to threaten him with the Sultan’s indignation. 
Even the fear of that peril did not immediately subdue him. 
Weariness and despair at length came to our aid, and the hateful 
convention received his signature before the light of another sun had 
fully risen upon its pages. 

Such were the means, such were the slow and weary steps, by 
which the new Hellas was lifted up to that great mountain ridge 
whence the eye of the traveller may range unchecked over the pastures 
of Thessaly. Six-and-forty years have all but closed over that memor- 
able transaction. So long have the Greeks enjoyed the fertile territory 
which was then shaken out of the Sultan’s grasp for their benefit, 
and so long, there is reason to fear, have they left the price of that 
cession a dead weight on the resources of their confiding benefactors. 

The main object of the mission was now accomplished, and my 
thoughts were at liberty to prepare for an early departure. But I 
could not of course embark without taking leave of the Sultan. I 
was given to understand that my final audience would be confidential, 
and that the occasion would be used to apprise me of his Majesty’s 
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reliance on the goodwill of England, in case his relations with Egypt 
should assume a hostile character. My secret ally from the Fanal 
would act as interpreter, and a special agent would be sent to London 
on the Sultan’s behalf. These were delicate matters, it must be 
allowed, and I felt keenly the danger of saying either too much or 
too little. In the one case I might cause very serious embarrassment 
at home ; in the other I might throw the Sultan at once into the 
arms of Russia. Subsequently, when I had access to the Turkish 
instructions, it relieved me from much anxiety to find that they 
tallied entirely with the language I had held. Whatever pledge 
was implied in that language I amply redeemed by submitting to 
my chief the expediency of sending a small squadron to keep watch 
over the ambitious movements of Mehemet Ali. That no such 
course was taken may or may not be regretted; but the truth is 
that Lord Grey, our then Prime Minister, having no ships to spare 
on the existing establishment, could not make up his mind to apply 
to Parliament for more. 

The audience went off as I had been led to expect. It took place 
in the palace of Beylerbey, on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus. 
For reasons already stated the official interpreter did not attend me. 
His Highness the Caliph was extremely gracious. For the first time 
he received me on his legs. None of his ministers were present. At 
the close of our political conversation he caused me to be invested 
with his grand order and the insignia thereof. 

I never saw him again; but the outline of his character and 
person as they appeared to me in his lifetime may here find an 
appropriate place. Resolution and energy were the foremost qualities 
of Sultan Mahmoud’s mind. His natural abilities would hardly have 
distinguished him in private life. In personal courage, if not de- 
ficient, he was by no means superior. His morality, measured by the 
rules of the Koran, was anything but exemplary. He had no scruple 
of taking life at pleasure from motives of policy or interest. He was 
not inattentive to changes of circumstance, or insensible to the 
requirements of time. There was, even from early days, a vein of 
liberality in his views. But, either from want of foresight, or owing 
to a certain rigidity of mind, he missed at critical times the precious 
opportunity, and incurred thereby an aggravated loss. His reign of 
more than thirty years was marked by disastrous wars and compulsory 
cessions. Greece, Egypt, and Algiers escaped successively from his 
rule. He had to lament the destruction of his fleet at Navarino. On 
the other hand, he gathered up the reins of sovereign power which 
had fallen from the hands of his later predecessors; he repressed rebellion 
in more than one of the provinces ; and his just resentment crushed the 
mutinous Janissaries once and for ever. Checked no longer by them, 
he introduced a system of reforms which tended greatly to reno- 
vate the Ottoman Empire, and to bring it into friendly communion 
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with the Powers of Christendom. To him, moreover, is due the 
formation of a regular and disciplined army in place of a factious, 
fanatical militia, more dangerous to the country than to its foes, 
Unfortunately his habits of self-indulgence kept pace with the 
revival of his authority, and the premature close:of his life suspended 
for a while the progress of improvement. Mabmoud, when young, 
had a rather imposing countenance. His dark beard set off the pale- 
ness of his face, but time added nothing to its expression. His 
stature was slightly below the average standard. His constitution 
was healthy. He wrote well, he rode well, and acquired a reputation 
for skill in archery. . It may be said with truth that whatever merit 
he possessed was his own, and that much of what was wrong in his 
character resulted from circumstances beyond his control. Peace 
to his memory ! 

We may now turn back to the subject of Greek affairs. . After my 
departure from Napoli the civil dissensions had not only continued, 
but assumed a more threatening and dangerous aspect. The Con- 
ference acting in London had taken my suggestions into consideration, 
and in consequence of their being adopted, orders had been sent out 
to Greece with the view of enforcing the desired effect. A duplicate of 
the instruction was addressed to me, and it so happened that it 
eame to hand some two or three days after I had learned from Mr. 
Dawkins that matters were coming to an immediate extremity 
between the adverse parties. I had a fast sailing cutter at my 
disposal, and it occurred to me, on a calculation of time and distances. 
that my duplicate, if sent on at once, might possibly arrive before 
the original and prevent a fatal explosion. Acting on this hope, I 
earned the satisfaction of learning afterwards that my despatches 
had reached Mr. Dawkins on the morning of a day which was to have 
been terminated by the capture of Fort Palamidi and the subversion 
of the existing government. The Greeks were happily spared a 
scene of this perilous and disgraceful kind. But Count Agostino’s 
position was no longer tenable, and his retreat upon St. Petersburg 
left no doubt as to the source from which he had derived his political 
inspiration. On his way to Odessa he stopped a few days in the 
Bosphorus. His vessel cast. anchor between Buyukdéré, where the 
Russian Minister resided, and Therapia, where I was living. With 
Monsieur de Boutéineff he was in frequent communication. The 
British Embassy had not the fortune to receive even a card from the 
ex-Vice-President. With his retirement ended the Capodistrian 
administration of Greece, which, at first a necessity, and in its 
progress a questionable benefit, was. finally shaken off as a galling 
and unprofitable burden. 

But little remains for me to note... The heats of July had set in 
when I found myself free to embark. My secret intermediary with 
the Sultan had not disregarded his own interests while promoting 
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the success of those negotiations which it was my province to conduct, 
The Island of Samos was about to obtain an independent administra- 
tion, and he wished to be its governor with the title of Prince. I 
was heartily disposed to befriend him in this respect, but with the 
condition that a free constitution should be secured to Samos and 
its inhabitants. At the moment of embarkation it came to my 
knowledge that the Prince in petto had obtained the Sultan’s 
consent to his appointment, but left the Samians to whistle for their 
constitution. It looked as if I had been purposely entrapped ; but, 
however that might be, it was too late for me to take any counter 
step or even to seek an explanation. 

Under this passing cloud the sails were set, and I turned my 
back once more on the city of Constantine. Napoli di Romania lay 
in our way, and we sailed up the gulf, but with no intention of 
making any stay in its waters. A deputation was sent off, headed 
by Colocotroni, and composed of other notables more or less dis- 
tinguished by their conduct or position. After the customary inter- 
change of news and compliments, I was requested to state my 
opinion as to what should be the policy of Greece when left to the 
enjoyment of its newly acquired independence. My first reply was 
an expression of surprise that, having worked out their freedom at 
so much cost, they should look to a stranger, however desirous to 
help them, for advice as to their future course. They were not 
discouraged by this evasion, but returned more pressingly to the 
charge. Finding it useless to parry their advances any further, I 
said that since they appeared to value my opinion in good earnest, 
I would not withhold it, more especially as it might be conveyed to 
them in half a dozen words. Your immediate business, I continued, 
is to repair the ravages of war, to plough your lands, to build ships, 
and above all to increase your families. ‘ Material prosperity is the 
true basis of moral and political advancement. Institutional securi- 
ties come in their time. A strong hand is your first need.’ They 
smiled and thanked me, but I doubt their having given much heed 
in practice to my counsels, frank and simple as they were. The 
convictions which then possessed me on this subject have never 
varied. But the Greeks do not see with my spectacles. Their 
‘grande idée’ is a pernicious illusion. The Turkish Empire is not 
yet weak enough to become their prey, but it may be used as their 
garden and field of productive industry. Grant them a natural 
ambition, they must still employ the means required for its success. 
Efforts beyond their strength, immoral; enterprises, exaggerated 
pretensions, can only end in failure and humiliation. They have to 
strike root into a soil which many stubborn conditions of their 
present existence concur to circumscribe. They have to gather 
strength from without as well as from within. Their true policy 
consists in meriting the confidence of Europe, and cultivating the 
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goodwill of their neighbours, at the same time that they give free 
play to the springs of internal progress, and uphold, for their pro- 
tection, the authority of law in all its departments. The loftiest 
trees have drawn the principle of life from slips or seeds, and risen 
to their majestic height by the slow accessions of annual growth. 

Our voyage came to a close at Ancona, and the remainder of our 
way to London was only the work of a few days. The joy of return- 
ing to a peaceful home was enhanced by the kind and flattering 
approval with which I was greeted by Palmerston. Strange to say, 
a few weeks later, while I was still but the length of a moderate 
line of houses from his abode in Great Stanhope Street, he never 
disclosed the slightest wish to hear what I thought of the Greeks 
in their actual position, or of what remained to be done in order 
to place the administration of their country on a firm and suit- 
able footing. His choice of a Bavarian lad to wear the crown of 
Greece had nothing but the scarcity of candidates to recommend it. 
The Regency constructed under his auspices could hardly have been 
formed of elements more incongruous and unpromising. The cha- 
racter of Prince Otho, which in later years operated so fatally on the 
interests of Greece, might easily have been ascertained from the 
books of the Jesuits by whom he was brought up. Without pretend- 
ing to any peculiar sagacity, I could have pointed to the danger of 
setting up three regents invested with coordinate powers. The 
Greeks had already broken into three parties, and they would be sure 
to paralyse the action of the government by sowing dissension among 
its directors, one of whom was to be the nominal chief, primus inter 
pares—an object of jealousy to his colleagues, and himself exposed to 
the temptation of coveting a more than equal share of authority. 
There may have been reasons for incurring the hazards of a distracted 
Regency ; but if the measure was unavoidable, the results of that 
necessity are not the less to be deplored. To say the least, we were 
unfortunate in what was done for Greece at a time when its future 
destinies were in the mould; nor were we more happy in what we 
declined to do for Turkey at the same decisive period. It followed 
upon the Sultan’s disappointment that, in despair of getting help 
from England, he turned with open arms towards Russia, and, come 
what might, accepted the aid of a Russian army encamped within 
the forts of the Bosphorus, and also within sight of his defenceless 
capital. The ground we then lost was indeed recovered some ten 
years later, but at no small expense, in the very teeth of France, and 
even at the risk of a general war. 

Although I have reached the close of our subject, as expressed 
by the heading of this article, I cannot lose sight of the occasion on 
which to all appearance the papers relating to it were recently 
presented to Parliament. A war between Russia and Turkey can 
hardly take place without affecting the interests of Greece, or at least 
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operating sensibly on the feelings of its inhabitants. Such a‘war as 
that which found its end in the Preliminaries of San Stefano and 
their correction by the Congress of Berlin, could not possibly leave 


unmoved those views of future enlargement which are so fondly, 


cherished by the Hellenic mind. The victories of Russia, the embar- 
rassments of Turkey, and the Slavonic encroachments have concurred 
to edge their appetite for territorial extension, and to bristle up 
their cherished pretensions to the succession whenever it may please 
Christendom to smooth the way for that fatality. If the information 
gathered from newspapers may be credited, they accuse the British 
Government of having deserted their cause, they are discontented 
with the Congress for limiting its favour to asimple recommendation, 
and they reproach the Porte with acts of wanton cruelty committed 
by Turkish soldiers in Thessaly and elsewhere. 

It lies not with me to determine the measure of right or wrong 
which attaches to such complaints, but I venture to offer some few 
remarks on the relations, whether of neighbourhood, of custom, or of 
treaty, in which the Hellenic kingdom stands towards the Ottoman 
Empire and its sovereign. At best they cannot be much more than 
superficial, and the space which remains for expressing them is already 
much reduced. 

The main object of the late Congress was peace arranged in a 
spirit of compromise on such grounds as to offer a fair prospect of 
its duration. The claims of Greece were admitted for consideration, 
and the Porte was finally advised to rectify the frontier of that 
kingdom. That friendly recommendation could only apply to the 
line of boundary which begins at the Gulf of Volo and terminates in 
that of Arta. That line was adopted with a view to the separation 
of both parties, and the defence of the weaker one. It was declared 
by the Convention of July 9 (21), 1832, to be a fixed and irrevocable 
settlement. 

There is reason to believe that the Greeks entertain a claim to 
Thessaly and even to Epirus also. If that be true, the term rectifi- 
cation would have to give way to that of cession, and, it must be 
allowed, to a cession of considerable extent and corresponding value. 
If the Sultan could be persuaded to make so great a sacrifice, which 
is extremely improbable, he would naturally insist upon an indemnity, 
difficult if not impossible for Greece to pay, or, after experience of 
the past, to be secured by the guarantee of friendly Powers. With 
regard to the principles of separation and defence the maps present 
no local features equal to those which mark the present frontier. 
Thessaly, with the help of Pindus, might give to Greece a mountain 
boundary, but one of greater length, and therefore inferior as a line 
of defence. Epirus, to judge from its standing in the maps, possesses 
no such advantage on its northern side. 

The Greek who learns from history or by national tradition in 
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what manner his ancestors were dethroned and degraded by the 
armies of Islam, and who perhaps has felt the weight of Mussulman 
misrule in his own generation, can hardly fail to sigh for a more 
complete emancipation of his race and a more extensive dominion 
for its glory and security. But the Turk on his side is equally open 
to fear of losing the proud, imperious mastery so hardly won by his 
Caliphs, and at times so pitilessly exercised by himself, to say nothing 
of the jealous vigilance and haughty reserve with which the authority 
of a people alien in creed and manners has to be guarded. 

It would seem, therefore, that a simple rectification of the frontier 
is all that can be reasonably expected, and if the localities admit of 
so plausible an adjustment, the Porte would do well to accept the re- 
solution of Congress, and be ready to give it the desired effect. 

Mere justice requires that the system of liberal reform, to which 
the Ottoman authorities are solemnly pledged, and which is partly 
in course of operation, should be taken into the account, especially 
as English good faith is formally engaged to promote its success with 
all the influence derived from treaty, acknowledged power, and prac- 
tical experience. 

The Eastern Question is not so dead but that it may work out its 
own solution upon the failure of present expedients; and if it should 
be found impossible for the ill-matched elements of Turkish power to 
satisfy the requirements of Europe, the claims of native occupancy, 
and inheritance never lawfully forfeited, may fairly obtain a favour- 
able and effectual hearing. It rests with Greece, as now consti- 
tuted, to consider by what untainted rules of policy, by what measures 
of internal development, she may prepare for the eventual abdication, 
remembering always that for neighbours mutual goodwill, leading 
to confidence, is a vital condition of that peace so earnestly main- 


tained by the Congress of Berlin. 
STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 





ELECTORAL FACTS. 


Ir has not been common to dispute with tenacity, or even to 
examine with minuteness, the statistics of what are termed in this 
country bye-elections. The reason probably is, that the movement 
of the public mind, in one direction or another, has usually been not 
only deliberate but slow. The life-term of a single Parliament never 
exhibited, between the epoch of the first Reform Act and the year 
1868, the notes of a decisive change in national feeling and opinion. 
It took three Parliaments (1835-41) to overthrow the Liberal 
majority which followed Earl Grey and Lord Althorp; and three 
more (1847-57) to reestablish it in decisive numbers. But the 
Parliament, chosen in 1868 on the important issue of the Dis- 
establishment of the Church in Ireland, exhibited an unexampled 
phenomenon. The election had given to the Liberal party a majority of 
112, larger than any recorded since the year 1832; and the first bye- 
elections of that Parliament, occurring while the impetus was yet 
unspent, showed a balance still slightly favourable to the Administra- 
tion. Soon, however, a change had become visible; and, at the 
commencement of 1874, the turn of the wheel had become so decisive, 
that the Ministry was supported, in lieu of a compact majority of 
112, by a majority, very far from compact, and rapidly diminishing, 
of 68 members. In this novel instance, the public did not at 
once measure with precision the significance of what had occurred. 
It was not a mere gain of present strength by the Opposition. 
It was a probable indication, exhibited in the trustworthy form 
of arithmetical calculation, indeed of a simple rule-of-three sum, 
as to what was pretty sure, in the absence of any facts which might 
produce a counter-change, to happen at the General Election. This 
probable indication became in due time an accomplished fact; and 
the Conservative party returned to the House of Commons in a 
majority nominally of 48, but really of much greater strength. For 
the first time the mind of the nation, as tested by the constituency, 
had decisively altered during the course of a single Parliament ; 
and the bye-elections, as we now see in retrospect, had previously 
supplied sufficient means of prognosticating the alteration. It is 
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evident that, under such circumstances, bye-elections had, so to speak, 
received promotion in rank: they had acquired a new significance, 
and had gathered, not only an increase of interest, but a new kind 
of interest. 

This numerical account of the disaster inflicted at the General 
Election, serious as it is, does not exhibit the whole measure of the 
calamity suffered by the Liberal party. The Liberal majority 
reckoned to have been returned from Ireland was at once found to 
be illusory. In truth, out of the 105 Irish members, the Liberals 
were little more than a dozen. The period immediately following 
the Church Act and the Land Act had been chosen as one appropriate 
for a formal severance of the Irish National party from the general 
body of British Liberals. Their number was no less than 58, an 
actual majority of the Irish representation. They assumed the name 
of Home Rulers; and established a separate parliamentary organisa- 
tion. On some questions of Liberal opinion, cooperation was still 
continued. But, as regards the party, the weight of the Home 
Rulers has clearly told more in favour of the Ministry, than of the 
Opposition; and the Liberal party would have been stronger, not 
weaker, had the entire body been systematically absent. The real 
majority of the Government, therefore, should be measured, at the 
least, by a comparison with the Liberals alone, reckoning the Home 
Rulers neither way. Consequently the total of Liberals returned 
falls from the figure of 302 to 244: less than the Conservative 
phalanx of 350 by 106. Thus, through the double action of gain 
by their opponents, and abandonment by their friends, the Liberals 
were left in a minority nearly equal to the majority with which, 
basking in the smiles of Fortune, they had begun the Parliament of 
1868-74. 

The members of the party, which suffered by this heavy crash at 
the last General Election, may not unnaturally inquire, by the aid of 
all such materials as are at their command, whether the latest years 
have exhibited any symptoms, analogous to those of 1871-73, of a 
revulsion in the electoral mind of thecountry. For, whatever adverse 
anticipations the most saturnine among them might have enter- 
tained of the workings of a Tory Parliament under the present 
regimen, these have been far surpassed by the reality. A very few 
measures good in the judgment of Liberals have been passed; 
especially the Act amending the law of contract for workmen, of 
which the subject had become ripe for legislation at the epoch when 
the late Ministry were driven from office, and which it became the 
duty, privilege, and honour of their successors to place upon the 
Statute Book. But, speaking generally, we are at the present moment 
remote, beyond all expectation and beyond all experience, from what 
we should now probably have been under a Liberal Administration, 
in our condition both domestic and foreign, in the state of our 
legislation, our expenditure, our taxation, and our foreign policy. 
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Every Liberal may look with desire for the signs of a changé, except 
the few whose duty it will be, when the time arrives, to assume on 
our behalf those responsibilities of office which have been so héavily 
aggravated by the policy of the present Ministry; and, it is but, 
fair to add, perhaps even more by the policy of the present Parltt. 
ment, which has checked them in nothing, and has ordinarily urged 
them onwards to every mischief of their career. It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the gravity of the issues, legal, constitutional, 
financial, and international, which will be decided by the vote of the 
constituency at the next General Election. None of such magni- 
tude have been involved in any election since the first Reform Act. 
It is most material that, before the time comes, they should be 
thoroughly exhibited, sifted, and understood. I do not now enter 
upon them, because the object of this paper is to expose facts, in 
an atmosphere unclouded by those passions which might be raised 
by the discussion of matters of political opinion. I will only say 
that which may be plainly seen from the language held on either 
side alike: that never, within living memory, has the separation of 
parties been so wide ; never has the stamp of irreconcilable tendencies 
and opinions been so clearly impressed on their public action. Who 
is to be responsible for dealing with those issues is a question which does 
not admit ofdoubt. This is a self-governing country ; and the people, 
now somewhat widely enfranchised, have to decide upon what prin- 
ciples, and by what party, they will be governed. They have also 
to be responsible for their decision. If they like the method in 
which their affairs have been and are now conducted, they have only 
to prolong the Ministerial existence, soon to be placed at their com- 
mand, by granting it a new lease. Whether they are thankful for 
the past, and hopeful of the future, or whether they are the exact 
opposites of these, the matter rests with them. It rests with them in 
the mass, and with every voter in detail. England, as at Trafalgar, 
expects not merely men in the lump, but every man, to do his duty. 
Even those who may most dislike the verdict ought at once to ac- 
knowledge it when given as authoritative, and as definitive. But they 
must not thrust the consequences of that verdict upon others: for good 
or for evil, it is theirs. My present purpose is not to discuss what it 
ought to be, but to gather such indications of fact, as may throw any 
light upon the question what it will be. 

With a view to clearness I will set out, in the first place, for the 
purpose of illustration, a very succinct sketch of the facts as they 
stood in the last Parliament, to which I have already made a brief 


allusion. 
Parliament of 1868, in December 1868. 


Liberals . : P : i - 885 
Conservatives . ; 5 . 288 


Majority . ; ; - 112 
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Number of Seats gained during the Parliament of 1868. 








Period Liberal | Conservative 


| —_—_—— 


| To December 1868 

| 1869 

1870 
1871 
iy ae i : ‘ 4 
1873, and to Dissolution in 1874 


Balance of Conservative gain; in seats, 22; on a division, 44. 


In this statement I have taken it for granted that the facts are 
undisputed, and have, in consequence, ventured to waive details. 
But, in the field upon which I now enter, although I believe the 
truth to be indisputable, I cannot say that it is undisputed. During 
the whole of the present year, in particular, the Ministerial press, 
active everywhere, and in the metropolis very largely preponderant, 
has stoutly and incessantly asseverated that the nation was favourable 
to the Government, and in particular to its Turkish policy; and that 
only ‘the whisper of a faction’ was audible on the other side. The 
manifestoes of Ministers have again and again acknowledged, in terms 
of gratitude, that this was a true account of the support which they 
were enjoying. Various manifestations, especially in London, have 
served to lend support to this doctrine. The House of Commons re- 
flects, in ordinary times, the opinion of the country ; and, whenever 
its opinion has been challenged in 1877 or 1878, it has supported 
the Ministers by majorities unusually large and perfectly unwavering. 
A meeting in the Guildhall, the historical head-quarters of the City 
of London, was held under Lord-Mayor Owden, and declared itself in 
favour of their policy. Such meetings, at the central point of the 
kingdom, have an importance not altogether easy to understand, but 
bearing some analogy to that of the prarogativa tribus in the 
Comitia of Rome. This being so, it is the more material that in- 
tegrity of proceeding should not be tampered with. On this occasion, 
the stroke was struck, and produced its full effect. At the moment, 
little heed was given to the allegations of the Liberals, very grave in 
their character, and evidently capable of confutation if untrue. They 
were such as these: 1. That this meeting was assembled by the Lord 
Mayor, in defiance of custom, without any previous notice to the in- 
habitants at large. 2. That the bulk of those who attended it were 
men brought up by a plot from a suburban borough, to do duty for 
the City of London. 3. That, immediately before this peaceful per- 
formance, they had rendered a service, more active and not less signal, 
by what is termed sacking the Cannon Street Hotel, in order to break 
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up a preliminary assemblage, appointed to be held there, of a few 
scores of gentlemen, who had hired a room in order to make arrange- 
ments for a large meeting in favour of peace. 4. That the same 
body, by like forcible means, frustrated or broke up a meeting at 
Greenwich, appointed to be held on the same side, and in the evening 
of the same day. 5. That all the operations were performed under 
directions given to these worthies upon tickets describing the suc- 
cession of places and of hours; several of which I myself have seen. 
But whether these allegations, published at the time without con- 
tradiction, can or cannot be confuted, the fact remains, either that 
there was a true expression of metropolitan opinion on behalf of the 
Ministry, or that the Liberal party of the City, without any energetic 
and authoritative effort, permitted a false expression to pass for true. 
And it is unquestionable that, throughout the season, indications of 
violence, but just kept down by a strong and energetic police, were 
given in the interest of a warlike policy ; that the Ministers supposed 
to be pacific were denounced upon placards for the offence ; and that 
large and peaceful demonstrations, as for example at the Agricultural 
Hall, were waived by their promoters : waived, as they, I think justly, 
considered, under threats of violence; and waived, not from fear of 
being worsted, but lest the public peace should be disturbed, and 
lives or limbs endangered, by a set of persons who had already given 
such an earnest of their dispositions and performances. 

This being so, there has naturally arisen a difference of opinion 
as to the actual state of public sentiment upon the policy, not less 
marked than upon the merits of the policy itself. Pointing to the 
indications of the streets of the metropolis, and not to those only, the 
party which has been ‘in power’ has exulted in what it describes as 
national support. Those on the other side, who, from pride or other 
motives, do not love the unprofitable game of bandying asseverations, 
have commonly been content to say that the conclusive test of public 
sentiment provided by the Constitution would only come into full 
operation at the next General Election ; and that, in the meantime, 
the best probable evidence as to that sentiment would be found, not 
in rhodomontading assertions, but in the results of the local elections 
occurring from time to time, when they should have reached such a 
number as to form a fairly appreciable fraction of the entire country. 

Ina state of affairs so peculiar, we must not, then, disdain the hum- 
ble task of examining statistics. At no time of our history has it.more 
evidently fallen to our lot as a nation to wield, for good or evil, the 
power of determining the balance in the councils of Europe. It is 
of vital importance to the Eastern populations, it is of great moment 
to every continental State, and of much greater moment to ourselves, 
that we should possess the best evidence, which the case admits, not 
only of the present state of public opinion, but of the form in which 
it may be likely to be exhibited at the expiry of the brief period, after 
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which this Parliament must pass to its account, and await the final 
and formidable judgment of the historian. 

It is, however, indispensable that the exhibition of the facts should 
be full and explicit, and that they should be placed in every light of 
which they are susceptible. In many of the statements on the sub- 
ject which I have noticed, there is much to desire. Even in some, 
which have proceeded from Liberal quarters, I have observed un- 
tenable assumptions. It has been found, for example, that a larger 
number of Liberal than of Conservative votes were recorded at the last 
election, and the inference has been too rapidly drawn, that even at 
that time a majority of voters, though not of seats, was commanded 
by the Liberals. This is, of course, a fallacy; for the Tory party had 
a large majority of the uncontested seats. In all, or very nearly all, 
of them, they must be supposed to have had a majority, in some pro- 
bably a large majority, of persons ready, if needed, to vote in their 
favour. It is difficult, or rather impossible, to ascertain with exactitude 
how the voters have been divided, on any given occasion, at a General 
Election. But there are some tests which can now be justly applied, and 
which are perfectly efficient. There is no fallacy in the comparison of 
seats gained and lost. There is no fallacy in comparing the aggregates 
of numbers polled in the same places at different dates. Occasional 
error there may be in particular cases, from local and accidental circum- 
stances. These accidental circumstances have, it appears to me in the 
present instance, told on the side of the Tory account. The seat gained 
at Wilton represents neither more nor less than a change, upon succes- 
sions in the peerage, of the politics of two great families. It has no 
popular meaning whatever, either great or small, and is a simple reflec- 
tion of a couple of votes gained in the House of Lords. The seat not 
gained, but retained without a contest, at Boston, was retained in the 
face of a known and large Liberal majority, simply because that ma- 
jority was pledged to a Liberal candidate, who laboured at the moment 
under a disqualification about to expire with the present Parliament. 
Again, there is no doubt that in South Northumberland Mr. Grey had 
a majority of lawful voters, if not of lawful votes ; but his friends were 
not disposed, with a doubt hanging over the formality of a few voting 
papers, to encounter the heavy expense of a scrutiny. I think it in- 
dubitable that the balance of mere accident has been highly favourable 
to the Tory party. There has been another cause operating largely 
on their behalf, upon which I must dwell a little more at length. 

It is sometimes surmised that the Liberal party, however sound 
and honourable, as to the enormous majority of cases, in its personal 
composition, has nevertheless, when compared with the opposite com- 
bination, a larger fraction of adherents whose pursuits and position 
are to a certain extent unfixed, and who are therefore more open to 
the fitful influences of personal ambition. And it is matter not of 
surmise, but of certainty, that the aggregate energy of the body has 
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been very seriously diminished by what the Scotch call the divisive 
courses of sectional opinion. Without doubt, this loss of collective 
working power must be in part set down to its superior force of 
healthy individuality, without which its energy of movement, and its 
generous love of improving changes, could not be maintained. And 
so far the price may be contentedly paid, as for a real benefit. But the 
sects, which nestle within the party, cannot be treated quite so ten- 
derly. Their characteristic is a liability, far from uniform, yet too 
frequent, to make out of particular and isolated questions, which 
from any cause have a special hold upon their conscientious attach- 
ment, a kind of idola fori, for the sake of which the whole mass of 
the general public interests are to be sacrificed. Tenacity of pre- 
dilection is made to stand instead of paramount weight in the object 
itself, and all proportion of judgment is lost. Under these sec- 
tarian or local influences it happens, more frequently than the Liberals 
at large are aware, that on the occurrence of parliamentary vacancies, 
and likewise at General Elections, the party, instead of settling its 
subaltern differences within itself by a judicious organisation, advi- 
sedly severs itself into two or more sections, and contends against 
the political adversary as if with one hand free and the other bound. 
The consequence is that a majority is broken up into two or three 
minorities ; and Liberal constituencies, because they can only secure 
agreement with a Liberal candidate on nine points out of ten, make 
over the seat to a Tory, who on all the ten is against them. No 
more ingenious recipe could be found in a self-governing country for 
solving the problem, apparently so hopeless, how to devise a method 
under which, where the majority prevails by law, the minority shall be 
in fact supreme. Now such cases are, ina milder form, like the cases 
of sanguinary warfare: not only one party must be in the wrong, but 
all parties may. This proceeding is one so childish in certain cases, 
that we could not stand worse if the vote were taken from all Liberals 
above twenty-one, and given to what Sydney Smith called the ‘ little 
legislators ’ below that age. 

Probably few persons are aware of the extent to which this kind 
of mania lays hold upon Liberal constituencies. I have examined the 
ease of the last election, where, it will be remembered, the majority 
of the Government over the nominal Liberals was no more than 
forty-eight. It will excite surprise when I state that nearly one-half 
of that majority was supplied to the Government by Liberal consti- 
tuencies. But so it was. Take, by way of example, the case of the 
Tower Hamlets. Two members were to be elected. One Tory can- 
didate was proposed, and four Liberals. The Liberals polled 17,116 
votes, the Tory 7,228. The Liberal votes, if divided between two 
candidates, one for each seat, would have given to each 8,558 votes, or 
amajority over the Tory of 1,330 foreach. Of course it is not likely 
that the numbers for each of the two would have been precisely 
Vou. IV.—No. 21. 3R 
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equal; but for these casual differences there is much more than a 
sufficient margin in the number of 1,330 spare voters. But the 
Liberals thought fit to amuse themselves by dividing their forces into 
four detachments, varying in strength from 2,992 to 5,900; and the 
preposterous result is not only that the Tory was returned to Parlia- 
ment by a minority, but that he headed the poll by a majority of 
1,328 over the highest Liberal candidate: by very nearly the same 
majority as ought to have returned two Liberals for the two seats, 
had saner counsels prevailed. 

The figures which have been used, and the explanation which has 
been supplied, will make evident the nature of the method by which 
many Liberal constituencies perform upon themselves the operation 
described in a coroner’s inquest by the phrase felo de se. In Japan 
it is called ‘the happy despatch.’ But there it is the exclusive 
privilege of the nobles: in this free country it has been transferred 
to the democracy ; and pretty liberally has it been used. The practice 
I am endeavouring to expose is that of sending to the poll a number of 
Liberal candidates greater than that of the seats to be filled; or, which is 
commonly the same thing in the three-cornered constituencies, greater 
than the number of votes which each voter can give. I am assured that 
this was done at the election of 1874 in no less than thirty-four cases, 
or nearly one-seventh of the whole number of contests, which was 
about 246. In most of these instances, good sense resumed its reign 
before the decisive moment of the poll arrived. But there were, 
besides the Tower Hamlets, six instances belonging to the very same 
category in form and substance: those of Chelsea, Scarborough, 
Bradford, Southwark, Stoke-on-Trent, and. Leeds. There were three 
more, which were substantially if not formally identical with the others: 
those of Northampton, Cricklade (probably), and Glasgow ; yes, Glas- 
gow, for even Scotland, with all its traditional shrewdness, is not quite 
exempt from this singular malady. Thus ten seats were taken by 
the Liberals themselves from the Liberal side, and as many added to 
the Tory side, of the House of Commons; or, in other words, while 
the Tories won a majority of twenty-eight for themselves, we, in pure 
guieté de ceewr, made to them a contribution of twenty more. 

Thus it is that the Liberal party becomes, in too many cases, the 
laughing-stock of its enemies, who warrantably derive from such 
pranks the double advantage of strength and of amusement ; but 
who, though they have no aversion to a contest among Tories (as at 
Belfast) when no Liberal is in the field, have not, I believe, for many 
long years, exhibited a single example of the egregious folly which 
we have now been considering. The question naturally arises, whether 
this folly is always to be in fashion among us, or whether the malig- 
nant elf has been, or can be, effectually exorcised. To expel it, by 
preliminary arrangements of a popular representative character, is, 
I apprehend, a main object of what is known as the Birmingham 
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Organisation. To prevent its expulsion is the equally natural purpose 
of the outcry in the Tory camp against that organisation. Nothing 
can be more justifiable and appropriate than such an outcry in such 
a quarter; as it simply aims at giving free scope for the con- 
tinuance of Liberal eccentricities, so adjusted, as to do the work of 
their opponents more effectually than they could do it for themselves. 
This outcry has as naturally been swelled by the voices of a few 
Liberals who may be termed the hypochondriacal section ; who waste 
upon the description of imaginary diseases and dangers in their own 
body the energies, which they might more naturally use in con- 
tributing to perform its ptoper office of political improvement. But 
surely all, in their hours of reflection, must agree that either the 
Birmingham scheme should have a full and fair trial, or that those, 
who condemn and extrude it, should suggest some other method of 
checking the excesses of rampant and erratic individualism which, 
even at the moment when I write, have been threatening in the city of 
Peterborough again to hold us up to scorn as well as defeat; and 
which may even, in given circumstances, determine the majority of 
the Parliament and the fortunes of the nation. 

Important on its own grounds, this subject has a link of connection 
with the current electoral facts which I desire to exhibit. I di- 
gressed from the main question at the point, where I was showing 
that the chapter of accidents, in connection with the bye-elections, had 
told in favour of the Ministerial party. I will now remark that not 
one of the ten seats, gifted to them (as the Scotch say) by the 
Liberals, has been vacated during the present Parliament, though it 
has now lived for more than four and a half years. The Spartan disci- 
pline of the party enables the proper officers to exercise a great control 
over the vacating of seats; and it has apparently been employed with 
its usual efficacy in the matter I am now treating of. Some time 
ago, one of the ten Tories, whom Liberals returned in 1874, was 
declared to be in a state of health which required his resignation. 
But it soon became evident, to color che sanno, that the Liberals 
would return a Liberal in his stead. His health immediately underwent 
a great and effectual improvement; and hestill holds his seat. I now 
proceed to the main facts; and I will first give the particulars, which 
appear to show that there has been a turn of the tide of public senti- 
ment in favour of the Liberal view. Afterwards I will consider such 
counterpleas as have been urged. 

In 1874, the first year of the new Parliament, the Ministerial 
party added to its force by the gain of four seats; so that, at the 
close of that year, its majority, as against the ‘field, was fifty-six 
instead of forty-eight. In 1875, it gained the seats of East Aberdeen- 
shire and Tipperary, but it lost Brecknockshire and Norwich. As 
the writ for Norwich has been suspended, and the seat remains 
unfilled, the Liberals obtained only half the fruit of their victory. 
3R2 
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But they made up for this at Kilkenny, where a Home Ruler was 
displaced by a Liberal. Thus there were at the close two more 
Liberals in the ranks, and two new Ministerialists ; so that the year 
was even. From the end of 1874 to the beginning of 1876 were the 
haleyon days of Ministerial prosperity, as tested by numerical strength 
in Parliament. In 1876 the Eastern Question began to tell actively 
upon public opinion. In this year the Liberals gained Carmarthen 
Borough, East Cumberland, Frome, Leitrim, Horsham, Manchester, 
and Leominster, and lost only {Cork City. In 1877 they gained 
Oldham and Great Grimsby,‘ with no defeat whatever, that in the 
slightest degree indicated popular opinion, though they lost a vote 
by the change in the small agricultural borough of Wilton. Thus, 
in the two years, they acquired seven seats, or ‘fourteen on a division. 
In 1878 they have gained Newcastle-under-Lyme and Tamworth, 
while, in Great Britain, they have lost only Worcester. But in 
Ireland, where elections are greatly disturbed to their prejudice by 
the cross-purpose of Home Rule, they have lost the County Down; 
so that, for the moment, their numerical advance has been suspended. 
Numerical advance in seats gained is not, however, the only test; 
the diminution, as at Truro, of the majorities by which seats are lost, 
is one equally true and equally significant, even though it takes no 
immediate effect in the particular case. The Liberal gain in parlia- 
mentary votes stands, then, at fourteen, and fourteen only. 

In the statements I have given on this essential point, I am glad 
to be at one with Mr. Skene,' who, I presume, in consequence of the 
office he holds at the ‘ Conservative Central Office,’ may be taken as 
the highest authority on {the Ministerial side. We may consider 
them, then, as a fixed datum point; and it is thus placed beyond 
the reach of controversy that the Liberals have gained fourteen votes 
since the Ist of January 1876: that is, since there came promi- 
nently upon the scene that Eastern policy in which the Ministers 
so fondly boast that the general body of the nation have supported 
them. A total number of forty-nine contested elections has been held 
within that period: contested, I mean, between Ministerialists and 
Liberals ; for these are the only contests that concern the present 
inquiry. Of these the Liberals have won twenty-eight and the 
Ministerialists twenty-one. A majority of seven elections upop 
forty-nine, or a majority exactly of four to three, is, as will be seen if 
it be extended to larger numbers by muitiplication, a large majority. 
This is my justification for having lately said, in a letter intended 
for some gentlemen in Australia, that the people, when appealed ;to 
as between the two parties, had, since the Eastern Question came 
forward, returned Liberals in large majority. The justification seems 
to me indisputable, at least by those who own themselves to be 
subject to the laws of arithmetic. 

4 Standard, October 15, 1878. See further, p. 966. 
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There is a second mode of illustrating the change in the balance 
of the public mind. It is this. Take the places where the seats 
were contested in 1874, and where they have again been contested since 
the Ist of January 1876, and compare the relative Tory and Liberal 
strength as exhibited on the two occasions respectively. And here 
I will avail myself, in the first instance, of the statement made by 
my friend Mr. Adam at Kinross, on the 7th of October; for the 
simple reason that his figures (so far as I know) have not been 
questioned by any of those, whose busy eyes have been addressed to 
them, and who would assuredly have been prompt and happy to detect 
an error. 

Mr. Adam states? that, since the lst of January 1876, there 
have been thirty-two contests in places in Great Britain, which had 
also been contested at the General Election. In these thirty-two 
places the Ministerialists polled 


At the General Election ° . 101,999 
At the bye-elections . ‘ . 104,697 


Increase. ‘i 2,698 
But the Liberals polled 


At the General Election , - 103,249 
At the bye-elections . ° . 116,139 


Increase. - 12,890 


And the majority of Liberal votes over Tory votes, which in 1874 
was only 1,250, had risen in 1876-78 to 11,442. This statement, 
as regards Great Britain, appears to be perfectly unequivocal. It 
would be modified, but not largely, if Ireland were included. 

It has been objected against Mr. Adam that he has selected the 
date of the Ist of January 1876 for his own convenience. The 
objection, as I will show, is valueless. But for the moment let it 
stand good. We will take, then, all the places which were contested 
at the General Election, and which have again been contested since. 
They are about seventy in number ; and the result they give is this— 
Ireland being here included, and the Tories having the benefit, per- 
fectly undeserved, of the numbers polled in cases like Belfast, where 
no Liberal stood. In these places the Ministerial party polled (not 
in persons but in votes) 


At the General Election ‘ - 273,893 
And the Liberals in like manner . 283,370 


Showing a Liberal excess of . 9,477 


2 Glasgow Herald, Tuesday, October 8, 1878. 
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But the Liberals polled 
At the single or bye-elections . 213,763 persons 
And the Conservatives é - 190,889  ,, 


Showing a Liberal excess of . 22,874 ,, 


It is thus obvious, even upon a showing most unfair to them, that 
the voting strength of the Liberals has largely gained upon the Con- 
servative voting strength during the time, taken as a whole, which 
has passed since the General Election of 1874. 

I repeat, however, that we are fully entitled to take the date of 
January 1876 as the starting-point in these computations. Nay, 
more, we are bound to do it. It is the basis of our allegation. We 
do not contest either that we were heavily beaten at the General 
Election, or that we continued to be heavily beaten for some time 
after it. What we allege is that a considerable change has taken 
place since about the date of the 1st of January 1876; and we prove 
it by figures. It is futile for the adversary to state, as he does state, 
that the change in seats is small if we date from the General 
Election. Our general proposition is that, if we wish to estimate 
(as we do wish to estimate) the fall of the tide, we must measure it 
from high-water mark; and our particular proposition is, that the 
General Election was not high-water mark. Let the Tories deal 
with the Liberal allegation if they can. But it is idle for them to 
cover their inability to encounter it by merely putting another, and 
a perfectly irrelevant, allegation in its place. It is quite true, as 
Mr. Skene says, that the Liberals have only gained a balance of 
three seats since the General Election. It is just as true as that they 
lost scores of seats at the General Election ; just as true, and just 
as immaterial to the present issue. 

But the adversary has another plea. He points, with perfect 
justice, to the uncontested seats. Let him make the most of them; 
and we shall see what they will yield. I fear that, in his perplexity, 
he is, as Dr. Johnson said, milking a bull. 

First, the large majority of the uncontested seats has yieldéd 
returns in favour of the Government. And so they uniformly do; for 
the reason, mainly, that the creation of vacancies at this place or 
that is considerably in the choice of the Administration of the day. 
I have shown that, during almost the whole of the last Parliament, 
the Government of that day was losing ground in the country. But 
it had a large majority of the uncontested seats in its favour; and 
still more must we expect to find a similar result in the case of the 
Tory party, inasmuch as their strength lies principally in the counties, 
which have a much larger proportion of uncontested seats than the 
towns. In the late Parliament the Government carried fifty-two 
uncontested seats, and the Opposition only twenty. 

The counterplea, however, goes farther, and is more pointed, than 
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this. Mr. Skene * ¢ would call attention particularly ’ to this fact. Of 
ten uncontested Conservative returns, dating in the present year, five 
are for places which were ‘ warmly contested’ in 1874. These are 
Boston, Canterbury, West Kent, Middlesex, and York City. I have 
already explained the case of Boston. The cases of Middlesex and 
York City were Ministerial re-elections. The cases of Canterbury and 
West Kent may have been warmly contested in 1874, but only in the 
sense that at both the Liberals received a warm beating, such as did 
not greatly tempt to a renewal of the experiment; for in each the 
Tories polled half as many again as their opponents. 

But again, a yet more conclusive reply is to be found in the 
records of the last Parliament. The plea with which I am dealing. 
is that, in five cases of the present year, Tories have been returned 
without contest for places which were contested in 1874; and that, 
though two of these were Ministerial re-elections, yet Ministerial 
re-elections might and would be contested if a change of national 
feeling had occurred. The answer to the plea is, first, that though a 
change of national feeling undoubtedly occurred during the last 
Parliament, yet in no less than twenty-four cases Liberals were 
returned without contest for places where there had been a contest at 
the General Election of 1868. Seventeen of these were official; but 
nine were unofficial cases: namely, London (1869), Bewdley, Bridg- 
north, Chester, Drogheda, Limerick, Richmond, Roxburghshire, and 
Scarborough. In the year 1873 the change of feeling had become 
very marked; but the Government, like the Conservatives in 1878, did 
not cease to carry seats without contest. Nay, in that disastrous year 
they carried without contest three seats where there had been contests 
in 1868: Oxford City, Edinburgh University, and Richmond; nor 
did they ever once lose a Ministerial re-election. I hope, therefore, 
that I have disposed pretty effectually of the solatiwm which Mr. 
Skene skilfully administers to his friends, in their hour of need for 
such appliances. 

I think also that, for reasons which I have given, the gain of 
seven seats, or fourteen votes, upon the bye-elections does not afford a 
full measure of the change which has taken place in favour of Liberal 
opinion. Still, it may serve to supply an indication of what may 
happen at a general election, should the currents continue to set in 
their present direction. These seven seats have been won upon 
eighty-three elections. But upon a dissolution there will be nearly 
eight times eighty-three elections (8 x 83=664). If, then, there are 
eight times as many seats transferred to the Liberals—that is to say, 
fifty-six seats—the Ministerial majority against ‘the field,’ which 
was fifty-six at the end of 1874, would be converted into a minority 
of an equal number. If the ten ‘ gifted’ seats were also resumed by 
the Liberals, the fifty-six would grow to seventy-six. Let it not be 


8 In the Standard, as above. 
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said that I advance this as a demonstration of the strength of parties 
in a Parliament to come. I mention it as an indication only: an indi- 
eation fairly deduced from the present facts; an indication founded 
upon bye-elections, which, I have given reasons for supposing, are 
more favourable to the Ministerial party than the returns from the 
entire country would probably prove to be. With that portion of the 
political problem, which is at present exhibited to us by the party of 
Home Rulers from Ireland, I do not undertake to deal. But the 
barometer of politics would seem to show that the edifice of Conserva- 
tive power is frail, and has no more than 


An habitation giddy and unsure. 


One word, hewever, I must add. The composition of a Tory 
majority is pretty uniform. That of a Liberal party is apt to be 
diversified, not to say heterogeneous. We have been examining the 
matter of quantity in reference to the elections since the lst of 
January 1876. Let me now say a word upon quality. There are 
about five-and-twenty Liberals, who have voted against their party 
on one or more of the four great divisions, which have been taken in 
relation to the Eastern policy of the Government. The total number 
of votes so given appears to have been fifty-four. Of these only three 
were given by any member elected since the lst of January 1876. 
Of the three two were given by a gentleman who was returned shortly 
after that date for an Irish seat, but before the Eastern Question had 
become a prominent matter in the view of the country. The other 
single vote was on the subject of the Indian troops, which, however 
important, was little understood by the public, and had never been 
considered at the elections. 

It appears, therefore, quite warrantable to state that if we take 
the bye-elections in and from 1876 as a test of public opinion, the 
composition of the Liberal party has changed, and the quality as well 
as the numerical force, speaking from my point of view, has been 
materially improved. 

Exaggeration of statement, always unwarrantable, would, in my 
judgment, be especially injurious to the Liberal party at the present 
time, in proportion as the issues upon.which it is engaged are 
especially grave. It has yet to learn much in the primary schools, 
in the three R’s, of mere self-discipline. And these lessons it has 
to imbibe, digest, and assimilate, in the midmost heat of the struggle, 
with its opponents. For my own part, I think the main duty is to 
bring all facts which bear upon the case into the light of day, be 
they what they may ; so that, when they are referred to the final and 
responsible judgment of the constituency, the people of the country 
may not go blindfold to an issue, in which so much of their future 


welfare is involved. 
W. E. GuapstTone. 





